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Albion 

A TECHNOCRAT AT THE GPO 

- The ‘suggestion of a special postage stamp in honour of Sir Winston 
‘-Churchill’s ninetieth birthday has been widely welcomed. The very idea 
of such a tribute from the youngest Minister in a Labour government 
to the most distinguished elder Conservative statesman should appeal to 
. the generous impulses of Mr. Wedgwood Benn, whose appointment may 
‘turn out to be an inspired choice. 

Despite his early,,and some may argue, impetuous, warning of higher 
postage rates, some fresh thinking and certainly a less hamfisted relation- 
ship with postal employees and their union may be expected! One of 
Mr. Benn’s first, and unprecedented, moves was a visit to the Postal 
Workers Union. 

The once reluctant peer is very much the persistent technocrat with 
‘considerable power, and it seems the will, to innovate and speed up 
: automation, improve communications, introduce a system of graded postal 
services and charges, and tackle outstanding TV-radio problems. 

As an operational department, the Post Office, rather more than 
other departments, requires its political head to display the qualities of 
` chief ‘executive. In this sense, Mr. Marples, an earlier incumbent, impressed 
himself on the 370,000 GPO employees as ‘the boss’, and indeed made 
them feel they were working for him. But he also brought a new sense 
of urgency to the introduction of STD and the modernisation of post 
office branches, and freed the GPO from day-to-day Treasury control. 


TRIBUTE 

The value of newspapers’ colour supplements was superbly demonstrated 
recently, when the exhibition of Italian masterpieces from the Royal 
Collection opened at the Queen’s Gallery in Buckingham Palace. Most 
. papers showed a black and white reproduction of ‘The Tribuna of the 
Uffizi’, a ‘shrine’ of the celebrated Uffizi Gallery in Florence, where 
its greatest treasures crowded the walls. The “Tribuna’ painting shows 
famous works by Raphael, Titian, Rubens, Holbein and Correggio. 

In black and white, much of its stunning impact was clearly lost; yet a 
day later the Weekend Telegraph carried an outstanding 2-page colour 
reproduction of the “Tribuna’, as well as other masterpieces from the 
Royal Collection. The timing, quality of the photography, reproduction, 
and descriptions, as well as the story of the collection, deserve the fullest 
praise. 
_APH’s CAMPAIGN rary world should stir other writers’ 

Sir Alan Herbert’s recent article anger and arouse at least some 
in The Daily Telegraph renewing public sympathy. Royalties earned 
his campaign for a fairer deal for by nineteen of his books during the 
authors and publishers from the lib- first six months of 1964 amounted 
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to £427 4s. 5d. Library borrowing 
of the same books, probably on a 
fairly extensive scale, did not earn 
him a penny. Royalties from his 
two most successful books, The 
Water Gipsies and Holy Deadlock, 
came to £6 14s. These, particularly, 
are in big demand from the libraries. 

The case for a modest charge 

for library borrowing ought to 
appeal to the libraries themselves. 
It would bring in more money for 
bookbuying and for librarians, as 
well as for authors. 
_ As Sir Alan pointed out: ‘I 
should, in my old age, be as glad 
to hear that one of my fifty-seven 
books has been taken home from a 
library as I am to hear one of my 
songs on the radio. I am not. It 
‘means nothing. I am proud, of 
course, to be read, and glad to give 
pleasure: but these emotions do not 
pay the taxes or the bills.’ 

John Creasey may have hit on 
a solution in a subsequent letter 
when he suggested a ‘two-way split 
on a Public Lending Rights fee with 
the libraries (who) are always short 
of money and could do so much 
for themselves and their patrons 
with comparatively little.’ 


RECORD SCORE 


According to Lord Rhodes, Par- 
_liamentary Secretary, Board of 
Trade, the Government’s imposition 
of the fifteen per cent surcharge on 
imports ‘might be held to have con- 
travened’ nine: treaties and agree- 
ments: GATT, the EFTA conven- 
tion, the agreement on commercial 
. relations between the UK and the 
European Coal and Steel Commu- 
nity, and trade agreements with 
Australia, New Zealand, India, 
South Africa, Southern Rhodesia 
and the Irish Republic. 


COMBATING CRIME 

A magistrate recently suggested 
that the odds against a criminal 
being caught in Britain are 6 to 1. 
Major crimes committed in London 
in the first eight months of 1964 
reached the highest-ever total of 
165,000. During the same period, 
the number of arrests fell by over 
800. 

An obvious explanation seems to 
be the grave shortage of policemen. 
According to a Scotland Yard 
Assistant Commissioner, the Lon- 
don force is 8,000 men short of the 
26,000 needed to police London 
adequately. Despite considerable 
advertising, recruitment fell from 
8,747 in the first half of 1963 to 
7,268 in the same period of 1964. 

Since December the basic starting 
wage for a policeman (£635 p.a. ris- 
ing to a maximum £1,030 after 
twenty-two years’ service) was in- 
creased by 7 per cent. This may, 
of course, aid recruitment: the under- 
lying problem is more likely to be 
found in the remarks of a police- 
man’s wife for whom one can feel 
some sympathy. “We can seldom 
make arrangements to go out; the 
hours are so long and awkward. My 
husband is overworked and strained. 
He comes home, sometimes after 
fourteen hours on duty, goes straight 
to bed, and then starts the next day 
still tired. I have tried to make him 
resign and take other work. He is 
finally considering it.’ 

‘Queen Anne may be dead but 
the arguments against filling Parlia- 
ment with “‘placemen’” are as rele- 
vant as ever. It is bad for the House 
of Commons when nearly half the . 
majority are Ministers, whips or 
pps. Reshaping the governmental 
structure was one thing Mr. Wilson 
could have done without worrying 
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about his exiguous majority and his 
lack of mandate from the country. 
If he were still an Oxford under- 
graduate B— would be the right 
mark for his first paper in public 
administration? -Max Beloff. 


VOTES AT 18 


About forty MPs plan to cam- 
paign for ‘votes at 18’. Given a vote, 
it seems reasonable to assume that 
hundreds of thousands of young 
people between the ages of 18 and 
21 could have a decisive effect on 
future elections, and that party 
leaders would welcome such an in- 
fusion of new blood into the electoral 
stream. 

Yet one foresees snags. Some poli- 
ticlans may argue that young people 
who recently voted for the first 
time appeared to find little interest 
in exercising a right for which earlier 
generations had to fight. To some 
extent, politicians themselves must 
share the blame for failing to make 
politics sufficiently exciting and im- 
portant. 

Another snag is the propensity 
among political “backwoodsmen’ to 
judge the present generation of teen- 
agers in terms of ‘irresponsible mods 
and rockers’, far too immature to be 
allowed to vote, let alone sway 
elections. Whichever of the three 
main parties therefore encourages 
the idea of votes for the eighteen 
year-olds may consequently risk the 
danger of jarring some older sup- 
porters. 

Even without statistical evidence, 
a high proportion of teenagers 
appears fo hold clear-cut political 
views, often unshaped and unin- 
fluenced by parents or teachers. In- 
deed, like Mr. Wilson, many of 
them know their minds and begin 
to chart the course of their lives 


even before they reach their late 
teens! 


FREEBOOTING AT SEA 


There is an undeniable irony in 
the government-backed British Egg 
Marketing Board’s £25,000 adver- 
tising campaign with Radio Caro- 
line, and the operations of two other 
‘pirate stations’ at sea— Radio 
Invicta and Radio London. How 
long before the government invites 
these operators to step ashore? 

Britain’s first legalised commercial 
radio station went on the air a few 
weeks ago on the Isle of Man. Some 
250 other companies have applied 
to operate local stations in the UK. 
Yet a familiar official argument pre- 
vails: the air is already cluttered 
and there are no frequencies to spare 
for local broadcasting. 

But is this any more valid than 
when the BBC deployed the same 
argument to uphold its monopoly 
in the days before ITV? Apparently 
it is possible to set up stations at a 
cost of £20,000-£50,000 with two 
transmitters, one broadcasting on 
the medium band by day, when there 
is comparatively little traffic on it, 
and the other on VHF after dark, 
when mass TV viewing would justify 
only limited use. Local broadcasting 
stations, with ranges from two to 
ten miles, would therefore cause 
minimum interference. 

Apart from the argument in 
favour of offering listeners a wider 
choice, local stations would be able 
to concentrate on local news and 
affairs in a way that the BBC at 
present cannot. Operating on a 
modest scale, they will never be in 
the ‘money-minting’ class in which 
commercial TV operators found 
themselves in the heyday of ITV. 
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JAPAN: WHAT NEXT? 
Sir Vere Redman 


always seem to be up to something even when they are most down. 


Ts ‘old Japan hand’ is always asking this question, for the Japanese 
| Now, they are definitely up. They have staged a remarkable economic 


t 


_ expansion over the past fifteen years. They have just staged the Olympic 


Games with considerable success and, in the process, an impressive inter- 
national exhibition of their organizational and technological prowess. 


_After a lifetime spent among them, followed by a short recent revisit, I 


` 


t 


find myself again asking: ‘What next?’ and note that the country’s leaders 
are asking the same question. 

The immediate answer seems fairly obvious. It is that they should ‘keep 
on keeping on’. Their achievements to date have certainly been remarkable. 
There are still some weak sectors in the economy, notably, in medium 
and smallsized industries. The rise in consumer prices is rather frightening 
(it certainly frightened me after an absence of less than three years) and 
there has been serious, although not alarming, deterioration of the balance 
of international payments. But more Japanese in all social and vocational 
groups are now better housed, fed, transported, educated and entertained 
‘than at any period in my thirty-seven years’ experience of them. These 
results have been achieved by a combination of relatively good govern- 
ment, imaginative financing, production and marketing, high standards 
of thrift, hard work and considerable good luck. Most of these elements 
are still in operation. So why not just carry on? 

It is true enough that most of the essential elements are still in operation. 
The. element of good government is certainly there. Under Mr. Eisaku 
Sato as Prime Minister, the Liberal-Democratic party, which, in its 
various forms, has supplied all the administrations of the past fifteen 
years, is still in office, while the popular attitude towards government 
of any kind remains perennial. The Japanese do not like being governed 
any more than other people, but they are used to it. For 250 years, 


, under the Tokugawa Shogunate, they were governed virtually in every 


detail of their lives. In the Meiji Era (1866-1912), they were given, by . 
government, modern statehood, a capitalist economy and the beginning 
of an empire and, thereafter, in succession, overseas adventure, war, 
defeat and democracy in the space of forty years; the governors changed 
in nature and even nationality, but government went on. Thus, the 
Japanese have come to take government for granted and have evolved 
their own rather special technique for dealing with it. If its actions seem 
intolerable, their reactions are violent, undisciplined and not very clearly 
directed; this applies as well to ‘rice-riots’ in the Tokugawa era as to the 
occasional ‘demos’ of today. But the more normal technique is to ‘get at’ 
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government, partly, of course, in modern times, through their elected 
representatives but mostly through an elaborate system of personal relation- 
ship with, or leading to, ministers and leading civil servants. 

Now, successive Japanese Governments over the past fifteen years have 
been successfully ‘got at’ in this way mostly by big business. This means 
structurally a combination of the successor companies of the old ‘Zaibatsu’ 
built up in the Meiji days and the new formations launched on their 
way by the impetus given to new enterprises by the Occupation. It means, 
personally, a body of able, energetic and farsighted men. Governments 
have been ‘got at’ also indirectly by the Trade Unions, the intellectuals 
and the Socialists, but these have been marginal, although sometimes 
disquieting, pressures in the economic field. In terms of the national 
economy, then, for the past fifteen years, government in Japan has 
been government of the people for the people, by a few of the brightest. 
There is no reason to foresee that this system will change for many years 
to come. 

And it is this system which has provided the imaginative financing, 
production and marketing. The two last have been supplied mostly by 
business itself. On the production side, the imagination has been exercised 
principally in the choice of lines for development, outstanding examples 
of which are iron and steel, shipbuilding, chemicals and electronics. The 
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two first industries were well-established tefore the war but they were 
virtually at a standstill in 1946 and now their production is, respectively, 
the third largest and the largest in the world. As to chemicals and 
electronics, in these, assessment of future world needs has been carefully 
made in advance. Then, the best available know-how has been assiduously 
, sought and bought from countries more advanced in the particular tech- 
nology concerned for use and development in Japan on a resolutely 
pursued programme of expansion of which the products have been tried 
out first on the home. market and then let loose on the export market 
so that consumption in both has increased concurrently. 


The case of transistor radios, exports in which reached more than 
' $183 million in 1963, coming next only to shipbuilding as an earner of 
foreign exchange, is the classic example of this process in all its stages. 
The transistor was invented in 1948 in the United States but the Japanese 
were the first to grasp its possibilities for use in radio sets. Mankind 
of all kinds was radio-conscious even in countries, like those of South East 
Asia, with a power-supply deficiency; mankind was also increasingly 
mobile; therefore, it wanted radio sets as portable and self-contained as 
wrist-watches. On the basis of that conviction, the Sony company bought 
the licence to manufacture transistors from the Western Electric Company 
which was then using them mostly for hearing aids and then concentrated 
all its efforts from 1953 onwards on adapting them to radio sets for mass 
production. In the spring of 1955, it produced its first transistor radio 
in Japan and was sufficiently encouraged by its success, despite the low 
yield-rate, to build up a worldwide sales network well in advance of 
possible competitors in the United States and Western Europe. And so 
when, in 1957, it produced the world’s first pocket radio, the stage was 
fully set for the marketing triumph we know. 

Now, the initiative in all this has come from business leaders and 
mostly from business leaders alone. Japan’s industrial and commercial 
success, then, has not been Government-initiated. But it has been Govern- 
ment-supported and that, of course, brings us to financing. Imaginative 
production has to be financed. It can be financed to a large degree internally, 
as the- process develops, and, by and large, Japanese business houses 
have been most assiduous in ploughing back trading profits. But in the 
initial stages of each new project, help has to be sought from outside 
and the Japanese banking structure has been particularly well-geared 
to provide that help. Japanese banking practice has often been described 
as ‘inevitably unorthodox’, which means simply that banks, under pressure 
of competition and the psychological influence of an expanding economy, 
have taken risks in granting accommodation which those of some other 
countries would not have taken. In other words, there has been considerable 
‘imaginative financing’. The commercial banks have felt safe in - being 
thus venturesome for three reasons. The first is the high savings rate 
among Japanese, in bad times as well as good, which ensures an adequate 
flow of deposits. The second is the access which the banks have increasingly 
had, as the result of successive liberalizing Government actions between 
. 1955 and 1960, to foreign borrowing. The third, and the most important, 
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is that they have had behind them the protecting as well as guiding hand 
of the Bank of Japan and the Government with their policy of tight money 
when times are good and easy money when the reverse is the case. In 
facilitating, regulating and safeguarding ‘imaginative financing’, then, we 
see one of the most impressive examples of government-business com- 
plementary action. It has meant that, in terms of industrial output, money 
has worked harder and more effectively than in many other countries, 

All the elements of this government-business complementary action still 
exist. So does the element of hard work. The Japanese people do not 
work as hard as they did before the war in almost any sector of labour 
except, perhaps, the managerial; the strength of the Trade Unions and 
the very rapidity of the expansion with its constant demand for workers 
has been responsible for that. Japan has not yet reached the stage of 
‘full employment’ but there is now a serious dearth of much desired 
young workers with the result that inducements in terms of leisure as 
well as money have to be offered. When all this has been said, however, 
Japanese workers of any age still work hard by comparison with those 
of the United States and Western Europe. And they certainly work more 
effectively than they did. They do so not only because of the rationalization 
of increasing sections of the national industry but also because they 
themselves, in the younger groups at least, are better equipped educationally. 

We see, then, that all the ponderable elements which have produced 
Japan’s prosperity are still, and can reasonably be expected to remain 
in operation. But in many ways, the element of good luck has also been 
considerable and there are no valid reasons to expect that this will 
continue; indeed, there are some pretty clear indications that it will not. 
In the first place, the expansion got off to a good start under American 
auspices during the Occupation: financial, technical and organizational 
aid abounded. Then, in 1950, came the Korean war with its boost in 
American demand for Japanese industrial products, which lasted for 
three full years. Japan cannot expect to get that sort of break again. 

But, of course, the most important piece of luck of all for Japan, over 
the past fifteen years, has been her minimal defence budget. She had none 
at all until 1950; the natural defender was the occupier, the United 
States of America, representatives of which were largely responsible for 
persuading the Japanese to include in their new Constitution of May 3, 
1946, the famous Article 9 whereby they renounce war ‘as a sovereign 
right of the nation’ and state that ‘land, sea and air forces, as well as 
other war potential, will never be maintained’, Two months after the 
outbreak of the Korean War, however, General MacArthur instructed the 
Japanese Government to establish a National Police Reserve of 75,000 
men and increase the strength of the Maritime Safety Board to 15,000 
men. Since then, these forces have been maintained and considerably 
developed under expansion plans already authorised to run until 1966. 
They now number some 250,000 in all three branches and are equipped 
with ‘defensive’ conventional weapons of high quality, recruited on a 
voluntary basis and officered at the top by members of the former Imperial 
armed forces and lower down by graduates of a Defence Academy estab- 
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lished in 1952. This has been done to the accompaniment of successive 
euphemisms in description of these effectives, ineffectual protests from 
the Left and a Supreme Court decision in 1961 to the effect that the 
Constitution does not mean what it clearly says but what successive 
Governments have done. 

Now, this has cost the country considerable legal, political and con- 
_ gtitutional fidgets. But it has not cost a great deal of money. In the past 
fifteen years, Japan has not been self-supporting in matters of defence; 
the essential element in that defence has been the United States of America 
as occupier for the first two and by the terms of the Mutual Security 
Treaty for the subsequent thirteen. That is a piece of economic good luck 
which cannot be expected to go on for ever. 

It cannot be expected to go on for ever mainly because, despite its 
manifest financial advantages, the Japanese no longer really like it. There 
was a time in the fifties when they prayed that the Americans would cease 
to be their overlords and continue to be their underwriters. Now, they 
are becoming uneasy about the defence aspect of the underwriting because 
of the particular form of foreign policy thereby imposed and the dangers 
to which they are consequently exposed. 

This particular form of foreign policy is in essence all that is involved 
in membership of the ‘free world’ group, as this is understood in 
Washington. Since Japan became formally entitled to a foreign policy 
with the coming into operation in 1952 of the Treaty of San Francisco, 
she has been an exemplary, if occasionally reluctant, member of that group 
within the limits of her capacity. She established diplomatic relations 
with the Chinese Nationalist regime in Taipei, which she still recognises 
as the legal government of China, and she has followed the American 
lead on the China issue in the United Nations since her admission to 
that body in 1956. Her trade and aid gestures in East Asia, many of 
them carried out through ECAFE and the Colombo Plan have followed 
an unimpeachable ‘free world’ pattern. So too have her activities in the 
wider field of OECD and IMF, to the conference of which she was host 
country this year. 

Fven her tentative political initiatives in the Indonesia-Malaysia dispute 
have been on the same pattern. The Japanese have no illusions about 
Indonesia, which has proved for them the most difficult of the South East 
Asia nations with which to establish relations in the postwar era. But 
they are conscious of her potential importance in the area with a population 
nearly as large as that of Japan itself, her confused and misdirected 
economy and the third largest Communist party in the world. They do 
not want to see President Sukarno launch an all-out campaign to ‘crush’ 
Malaysia, with the constituent parts of which they have had increasingly 
friendly and mutually beneficial relations for upwards of ten years. Nor do 
they want to see him ‘crushed’, for the result of such crushing, as they 
see it, would be the creation of one more Communist state in the area, 
this time a really powerful one in terms of numbers and natural resources. 
‘An agreed settlement at all costs’ has been the formula for the Indonesia- 
Malaysia dispute for which their diplomacy has consistently worked. 
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This is loyal ‘free world’ policy thinking, however mistaken in the 
particular case it may sometimes look to British eyes. It is still within 
the framework of the foreign policy imposed upon Japan by her defence 
dependence on the United States of America. 

But it also contains a hiñt of the dangers to which the Japanese 
consider they are thereby exposed. In that case, they were scared into 
diplomatic initiatives by the magnitude of the forces involved. In Viet 
Nam, those forces seemed to be of much greater magnitude for what 
entered the sphere of possibility during the summer ‘tough talk’ period 
was head-on collision between the United States and China, and for 
Japan, with American bases on her territory and commitments under 
the Security Treaty of 1951 renewed in 1960, this is very serious indeed. 
Consciousness of that seriousness has reached its crescendo, even though, 
in the meantime, tension has somewhat abated, with the announcement 
of the Chinese nuclear experiment. 

Now, all this adds up to an increasingly insistent demand in Japan for 
an independent foreign policy. She has not had one so far mainly 
‘because, for a variety of reasons, she has not felt herself able to afford 
it. Now, with economic prosperity in full flow, the feeling grows that 
she can afford it and, with danger developing so near her borders, that 
she can no longer afford not to have it. It is realized that this policy must 
take into account her common interests with America, her principal 
trading partner and sole defence guarantor, as well as her interest in, 
and obligations to, the underdeveloped countries, which she shares with 
the advanced nations of Western Europe, but it must also take into 
account her inevitable need to renew relations with her powerful Chinese 
neighbour, with whom she shares a common script and deeply-rooted 
cultural traditions and whose economy is still to a large extent comple- 
mentary to her own, in an attempt to work out some form of ‘coexistence’. 
The formulators of this policy take the view, of course, that there is 
nothing about the doctrine of coexistence which makes it unsuitable for 
Asia, whatever may be said by hotheads at Communist Party Congresses. 

Such, then, is the way Japanese thinking is now going and, in the light 
of what has been recorded above, it does not seem unreasonable that it 
should. Japan can be expected, therefore, with all due caution and 
discretion, to make the running for some kind of China settlement both 
by direct initiatives and in the larger forum of the United Nations. She 
will do this with possibly less dialectic insistence than the present British 
Government, for obvious reasons, but with a greater sense of urgency, for 
the same reasons. This then is the most important political part of the 
answer to ‘Japan: What Next?’. 


Sir Vere Redman, CMG, OBE, was Press Attaché, British Embassy, Tokyo, 1939- 
41, and Correspondent in Japan of The Daily Mail, 1933-39, and The Sun, Baltimore, 
1935-39. He again served in the British Embassy in Tokyo, 1946-61, retiring from 
HM Foreign Service in 1962. His first article for THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
appeared in 1928. 
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THE US CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 
John F. Manley 


N 10 June 1964, one-hundred United States Senators, including the 
O mortally ill Clair Engle of California who sat numbly in a wheel- 

chair, were prepared to vote. After weeks of parched ‘lawyers’ 
debate’ the Senate met to stop the clock on a Southern filibuster that had 
delayed H.R. 7152, the 1964 Civil Rights Act, for four months. Sixty- 
seven votes were needed to invoke closure and the Senate, on eleven 
previous occasions, had never before voted to end debate on a civil rights 
measure. This time, however, everyone jammed into the Senate galleries 
knew. that Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, leader of the bipartisan civil- 
rights coalition, had the votes. Humphrey smiled and a sigh of relief em- 
anated from the crowd when the crucial sixty-seventh vote was cast. 
Senator Russell of Georgia, the respected head of the Southern bloc, was 
icily impassive. The Southerners, it seemed, were defeated by one of their 
own: President Lyndon Johnson of Texas. 

H.R. 7152 literally sailed through the House of Representatives sixteen 
weeks before this drama was performed in the Senate. A remarkably 
cohesive House coalition made up of Northern Democrats and Repub- 
licans successfully knocked down, with monotonous efficiency, all the 
subtle and obvious amendments offered up by Congressmen Edwin 
‘Willis of Louisiana and Howard Smith of Virginia, the chief House strate- 
gists of the anti-civil rights bill forces. There were a few anxious moments 
in the House when it appeared that the coalition might crumble, but for 
the most part things went very smoothly for the Bill’s supporters. Elabor- 
ate organization and planning, centred in the Democratic Study Group, a 
liberal group of over 100 House members, paid off. A different set of 
rules and customs, together with some doubts about the skill of the 
Senate Democratic Leadership, made many observers wonder if similar 
planning in the Senate would have the same result. It did. But the 
outcome was in doubt until just a few days before June 10. 

Much of the scepticism about the Bill’s chances in the Senate was due 
to the differences in political style between Senate Majority Leader Mike 
Mansfield and Lyndon Johnson. When Johnson was Majority Leader he 
proved that power in Congress is not as diffuse or elusive as it some- 
times appears. His exploits as the Democratic Leader are remembered by 
many people with trembling thankfulness that the rather bland Mansfield 
now occupies the top leadership position. Others, however, forgetting the 
fact that a large part of Johnson’s influence rested on his ability and 
willingness to compromise, wistfully recalled the Johnson-led civil rights 
fights of 1957 and 1960. In 1960, for example, Johnson held the Senate 
in around-the-clock sessions, Cots were set up all over the Capitol to 
enable exhausted Senators to rest between quorum calls. One bleary- - 
eyed Senator even staggered on to the Senate floor to answer a call of 
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which he had only dreamed. 1964 was an essentially different kind of 
year. The Negroes were in the streets and there was an urgent need for 
a strong bill. The degree of permissible bargaining and compromise, normally 
the essence of a legislative process in which political parties are noted more 
for their liquidity than for their cohesiveness, was sharply constrained 
by the ominous warning from House Republicans that they would not 
support a watered-down version of H.R. 7152. The main problem facing 
Mansfield and Humphrey could not be solved by following Johnson’s 
strategy of giving the legislative process enough time to produce an 
‘acceptable’ bill. They had to get 67 votes for closure. And neither they 
nor President Johnson, who had to prove his commitment to civil rights 
if he were going to receive the votes of key liberal blocs, could afford 
to extract very many molars from the House Bill. 

Senator Humphrey, whom President Johnson picked to handle H.R. 7152, 
faced two separate but interrelated problems. He had to cope with a tightly- 
knit band of 18 Southern Democrats and one Republican, John Tower 
of Texas, a group whose skill in parliamentary intrigue was matched only 
by its inexorable commitment to filibuster the Bill to death. Secondly, 
the pro-civil rights forces had to either wear the filibusterers out, a task 
which was virtually impossible, or, if all 100 Senators voted, get 67 votes 
for closure. 

Seldom has the Senate been more highly organized or more tightly 
controlled than during the long months it debated the Civil Rights Act. 
Russell was the ‘captain’? of the Southern ‘platoon system’ that won 
many ribbons in the wars of 1957 and 1960. Two platoons of six members 
each, and one with six Democrats plus Tower, were responsible for various 
aspects of floor activity. Their ability to divide the labour gave credence 
to Russell’s boast that he would wear his opponents to a ‘frazzle’. 

To meet this potent threat, Humphrey assigned six teams of six Senators 
each the task of obtaining a quorum at all times. This had the dual effect 
of making the Southerners’ job of preventing a vote and keeping the 
Senate tied up much more difficult and, secondly, of shoring up other 
Senators’ stakes in the Bill. Certain members were responsible for the 
whereabouts of other members. A close watch was kept on out-of-town 
trips and engagements. Humphrey aides even published a newsletter which 
reported the speed with which quorums were produced and which con- 
tained salient bits of information about related developments, including 
refutations of Southern arguments. All of the above planning was centred 
on strategy on the Senate floor, but perhaps more important were the 
negotiations between the Democratic Leadership and the Republican 
Minority Leader, Everett Dirksen of Illinois. 

Senator Dirksen, who holds an honorary degree from Lincoln Memorial 
University in ‘Tennessee, was the key to closure. About 30 Senators were 
considered to be irreconcilably opposed to closure. Of the remaining 
70, nine were swing votes. This meant that closure depended on winning 
six of them, and all but two of the nine were Republicans. Many of 
these men represented relatively small, rural states which in addition to 
having few problems with civil rights have historically looked upon the 
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right to filibuster as an inviolable guarantee against domination by large 
states. It was this group that Dirksen had to deliver. 

Like the Democrats, Dirksen parcelled out responsibility for key sections 
of the Bill to individual Senators. Unlike Humphrey and Mansfield, he 
had serious reservations about parts of the Bill and he set his staff to 
preparing a sheaf of amendments. Many of the amendments introduced 
by Dirksen were technical in nature and posed no major obstacle to the 
Bill’s success. Of greater significance was Dirksen’s objection to Federal 
enforcement of the fair employment practices section which banned 
job discrimination, and his hesitancy regarding enforcement of the section 
outlawing discrimination in public accommodations. President Kennedy 
reportedly promised Dirksen that the fair employment provision would 
not be in the Bill. It was added in the House with little expectation that 
it would ever survive the journey through the Senate. Now, however, 
President Johnson and the liberals considered the section essential to a 
good Bill. Once more the scope of bargaining was severely restrained by 
political considerations. 

In May Dirksen and other Senate leaders held a series of meetings with 
Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, now a Senator from New York 
State (having defeated liberal Republican Kenneth Keating who was 
responsible for a major section of the civil rights bill). Dirksen held the 
trump hand and a compromise was soon worked out: the Federal 
Government would enforce the employment and accommodations sections 
only where it found a ‘pattern or practice’ of discrimination, for example 
where a group of stores or companies discriminated against Negroes on 
racial grounds. Dirksen wanted more emphasis on the solution of racial 
problems by local agencies and he got it. Now he had to deliver the votes 
of, as he called them, ‘Dirksen’s Bombers’. 

The whole affair peaked in early June. Senator Bourke Hickenlooper 
of Iowa, head of the Republican Policy Committee and the spokesman 
for conservative Republican Senators, demanded votes on three amend- 
ments before the'closure vote. Hickenlooper held the votes needed for 
closure and some observers detected at least a tacit bargain: in return 
for affirmative votes on closure Hickenlooper was allowed votes on three 
amendments, only one of which was passed by the Senate. When the 
vote on shutting off debate was taken on 10 June, seventy-one Senators, 
four more than were needed, voted “‘yea’’. Of the nine Senators in the 
swing group every single one voted with the supporters of the Bill. The 
rest was anticlimactic. Southern efforts to further amend the Bill were 
futile. On 19 June, 1964, exactly one year after President Kennedy sent 
his civil rights proposals to Congress, H.R. 7152, a stronger bill than the 
one suggested by Kennedy, was passed by the Senate 73-27. The House 
approved the Senate version on 2 July and President Johnson, with a 
nationwide TV audience looking in, signed it into law a few hours 
later. 

Literally dozens of reasons have been advanced to explain the passage 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Dirksen, Humphrey, Mansfield, Congress- 
men Celler, Lindsay, McCulloch and many others played important 
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roles. In addition, a decisive consensus in most of the country that some 
bill was necessary, complemented by a consensus in Congress that H.R. 
7152 was the Bill required, were certainly important factors. Senator 
Russell’s hopes that the fear of a white backlash, kindled by Alabama 
Governor George Wallace’s surprising success in Northern primaries, would 
enable him to eke out some compromises led him to follow an inflexible 
strategy of unconditional surrender and this strategy backfired. Of special 
interest, however, is the activity of Lyndon Johnson. If passage of H.R. 
7152 was primarily due to the persuasiveness of Johnson there is little 
evidence at this time to indicate it. 

President Johnson kept a close vigil on the progress of the Bill but his 
role was muted. The brunt of the work was done by Humphrey, who 
knew that his chances for the Vice Presidency hinged in large measure 
on his skill in shepherding the Bill through the Senate, and by Dirksen, 
who realized that the issue of civil rights would be important in the 
forthcoming presidential election. The Negro rights issue was more 
than a moral question: in the summer of 1964 all eyes were focused 
on 3 November. 

According to a study done by Congressional Quarterly, Johnson’s first 
twenty years as a Senator were typically Southern. He voted against fair 
employment practices, against anti-lynching bills, and against other civil 
rights measures. From 1937 to 1956 Johnson voted one hundred per cent 
of the time with the Southern position on civil rights legislation. In 1937 
and 1940 he voted against a Federal anti-lynching law. In 1946 and 1950 
he voted against bringing a fair employment practices bill to the Senate 
floor. Johnson warned of the dangers of a police state and of the inability 
to legislate love, in much the same language as Senator Goldwater used 
in the recent campaign. Johnson’s first pro-civil rights vote did not come 
until 1957. Indeed, the careers of Johnson and Goldwater are almost 
perfect juxtapositions of each other in this area. In his early career, 
Goldwater was known as a staunch supporter of equal rights in Arizona. 
In 1953, his first year in the Senate, Goldwater actually co-sponsored a fair 
employment measure proposed by the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Yet, by 1964, Johnson had become 
‘nationalized’ and Goldwater had moved closer to the South. Johnson 
signed the Civil Rights Act into law and Goldwater, who was later 
nominated for President by Everett Dirksen at the Republican National 
Convention, voted against both closure and the Bill itself, 

Goldwater’s presidential campaign was based on the assumption that 
he would carry most of the South and its 128 electoral votes. To this 
total he planned to add key states in the Midwest and West in order 
to overcome an anticipated Johnson sweep of the East. Goldwater’s 
vote against H.R. 7152, the Bill many white Southerners perceived 
as the final nail in the white South’s coffin, made Goldwater the most 
popular man below the Mason-Dixon line. Unfortunately for him, the line 
in 1964 included but five states in the Deep South: Alabama, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. 

Washington, D.C. 


? 
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ECOSOC MAKES HISTORY 


James Avery Joyce 


HEN the United Nations Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC) 
WW io in Geneva this last summer it agreed to review in the course 

of the coming year the whole effort of the UN and its many 
agencies in the economic and social field. The developing countries are, 
without, exception, asking for more consistent and coordinated help from 
the ‘UN family’, as it is called. Sir Ronald Walker of Australia, President 
of ECOSOC’s last session, looking back over the immense agenda which 
_ the session covered, remarked that ‘the respect in which the thirty-seventh 
session differed from previous ones was the sharpening of interest in the 
role and efficacy of the Council, having regard both to the functions and 
powers conferred upon it by the Charter and the new policies and institu- 
tions that are expected to result from the recent Conference on Trade 
and Development.’ 

‘The range of activities of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies in the economic, social and humanitarian fields is now so vast,’ 
continued Sir Ronald, ‘that it is difficult to see the whole picture and 
to follow the development of this huge and complicated international under- 
taking. There is need for periodic reappraisals of the total international 
effort to promote economic and social progress.’ 

He pointed out that at this moment the Council is coordinating current 
programmes on the international flow of capital, the application of science 
and technology, the promotion of education and training, the relation of 
health to economic progress, the social and human aspects of industriali- 
zation, the exploration and exploitation of natural resources, the develop- 
ment of new sources of energy, the organization of housing and com- 
munity development, the expansion of technical assistance, and many 
more subjects ‘which follow each other in bewildering succession, each 
calling for appropriate decisions and action.’ 

A glance over a few of the operational reports which were made to the 
ECOSOC session fully bear out both the diversity and ubiquitousness of 
its functions. 

Take, for example, one lesser-known achievement in Africa. In the 
Congo, this past year, the Council was told, secondary school enrolment 
had risen to 85,000, as compared with 28,900 in 1960. To make this 
increase possible, over 800 teachers had been recruited from twenty-nine 
countries with UNESCO’s aid and their salaries paid from the fast- 
dwindling UN Fund for the Congo. Others had been provided through 
bilateral aid and by religious organizations. In all, some 3,300 internationally 
recruited teachers are at present working in the Congo, preparing the new 
generation for a better future than the colonial age gave their fathers and 
mothers. Behind the shaky Congolese Government, dedicated experts are 
now staffing teacher-training institutions, adapting curricula to current 
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needs, obtaining imported textbooks, inspecting schools, and organizing 
courses for Ministry of Education personnel. Vehicles, audio-visual aids, 
and other school supplies are being provided by the United Nations Child- 
ren’s Fund. 

Then the Council turned to South East Asia. To some extent a river 
basin is both a symbol of and a challenge to all-round development. The 
Lower Mekong river basin, for instance, has become a coexistence pro- 
gramme aimed at the mutual benefit of the four riparian countries, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Thailand, and Viet-Nam. What the peoples of these four 
countries so desperately need, placed by geography on the knife-edge of 
the Cold War, is not more decorated generals and defoliating weapons, but 
schools and factories, farm tools and dynamos. For industrialism is just 
beginning in that war-wracked peninsula, and prosperity waits on the 
economics of peace. 

Realizing the importance of their common river to each of their econo- 
mies, the four countries called in UN help in 1957. The UN Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East (ECAFE), a subsidiary of 
ECOSOC, sent a group of experts to Jook at the whole problem and 
draw up specific plans. Financial and technical aid has since flowed in 
from many quarters, based on the confidence thus engendered. The first 
five-year surveys were complete after only four years, and investiga- 
tion has moved into investment. France began with the equivalent of 
100,000 dollars and, within a year, the Coordinating Committee’s re- 
sources have exceeded $4 million. This has since grown to over $7 million. 
The work of levelling the main river has already been completed, aerial 
mapping of the main stream and tributaries has been carried out, and 
hydrologic stations have been established. Sixteen countries, eleven United 
Nations agencies, three foundations, three private companies and the four 
lower Mekong riprarian states, are now participating in this complex 
venture. Is not this a pattern of coexistence for the One World of the 
future? 

How many newspaper readers have read of the Asian Highway, for 
which ECAFE is also responsible? Last August a group of road experts 
met in Bangkok and reported that about 96 per cent of Route A-1, lead- 
ing all the way from Turkey’s border to Saigon, was already motorable in 
all weathers. Initiated by ECAFE in 1958, the project modernizes and 
links up existing roads to a 33,000-mile metwork of highways that will 
span Asia from Turkey to Iraq on the Northeast, to Viet-Nam, Singapore, 
and Indonesia in the Southeast. 

This growing network is only part of the story of an increasingly con- 
tracting earth. It is a sector in the European, Asian, and African highway 
systems, all of which pass through the Middle East. The creation of a 
Middle East International Road Centre was agreed on in Beirut last 
April between the roadbuilders of Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Malaysia, Nepal, Pakistan, Thailand, Laos, and Viet-Nam. 

Route A-1, starting in tormented Saigon, will soon connect up with 
roads leading to Casablanca, on the West Coast of Africa, thus providing 
a regular motor link for the first time between the Pacific Ocean and the 
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Atlantic. Route A-2, which starts at Singapore, will connect up with the 
African highway system and lead via Alexandria to Cape Town in South 
Africa. This will be the longest direct land route on earth: some 20,000 
miles, as against 18,000 miles of the Pan-American highway. 

How, we naturally ask, is this immense plan of world-spanning being 
financed? Chiefly by the shared contributions of the countries cooperating 
in these peace-building operations. Yet there had to be an initiative some- 
where. It was the United Nations Special Fund which provded the ‘seed 
money’ for the adventure. The Special Fund has just financed a survey 
of the central route between Kabul and Herat in Afghanistan. A full 
“‘preinvestment’ survey, as it is called, will follow, if this preliminary survey 
justifies the cost. For every dollar spent under UN auspices must be 
checked and counter-checked—there are so few of them to go round. 
Special Fund ‘seed money’ is only sown where the resultant return will 
be fruitful in the highest degree. 

The term ‘preinvestment’ is becoming a significant one in economic 
planning, UN-style. It is, in fact, the major contribution of the Special 
Fund to modern development. Low-income nations must have outside 
_ capital before they can even discover what their own resources are and 
before they can put them to productive use. Until their physical wealth 
is accurately assessed and their manpower adequately trained, such capital 
will never be forthcoming. ‘Preinvestment’ assistance breaks the vicious 
circle, 

The Special Fund, which started this work in 1959, has supported over 
400 survey, research, and training projects in more than 120 countries. 
Specialists from ten UN agencies are working side by side with the local 
people. Over a hundred countries, rich and poor alike, have clubbed 
together to provide the preinvestment funds. This is history’s biggest 
mutual aid programme. But is is no ‘give-away’ stunt to win friends and 
influence the wrong people. Under the UN system, the recipient nations 
pay, on the average, over half of project cost themselves. It is a fast-grow- 
ing programme. Experts in the field have multiplied more than a dozen 
times since 1960. By the end of 1964, financial commitments will reach 
the billion-dollar mark. There is every sign that $600 million of this 
will be provided by the developing countries themselves. 

‘In most of the developing countries we must start at the very beginning’, 
says Paul G. Hoffman, Managing-Director of the Special Fund: ‘Develop- 
ment is much more than a renovating job; it requires building from the 
ground up, foundations and all.’ 

The Special Fund selects for careful scrutiny only those projects sub- 
mitted by national governments to meet urgent needs and likely to produce 
early and substantial results. Here is no ‘foreign’ aid, grafted onto the 
economic stem of a weak nation, so that it may bear fruit in the back- 
garden of a strong neighbour. But mutual aid, tailored to the needs of 
each country, gives even the weak nations a part in strengthening their 
neighbours. 

What is happening under some of those 400 Special Fund projects? 
Surveys are providing accurate inventories of forests and seas, the soil and 
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the waters beneath it. They are discovering places where dams will con- 
trol destructive flooding, while generating electric power. They are selecting 
sites for land-settlements and agricultural development and mapping the 
roads to connect them. Because they are helping to build stable nations 
and commercial confidence, they are amazingly successful in attracting 
capital, public or private. 

‘A recent commitment of $82 million for a multipurpose dam on the 
Niger River has already provided a forty-fold return on survey costs. A 
new forest-products industry in Chile is expected to bring in over $20 
‘million yearly of foreign exchange and also create thousands of new jobs 
in depressed rural areas. Iran can now produce its own fertilizers and 
Colombia can process food plants. The Sudan has been able to modernize 
its leather industry. In India an unworked coal mine has been returned 
to production. In the United Arab Republic a drainage network has been 
laid at half the previous cost. The list of Special Fund achievements 
grows by its own success. ` 

In this short article, we have taken a passing glance at only three of 
the many different kinds of ‘branches’ of the Economic and Social Council. 
The ploughshares and the pruning hooks side of the UN is squeezed into 
the newspaper smaller print, if at all; while the swords and spears get 
the big front-page headlines. The time has come, U Thant, the Secretary- 
General, told ECOSOC’s annual session in Geneva, ‘to reexamine in the 
light of the Charter the Council’s mission and mandate, as well as its 
functioning and effectiveness’. Hence, a complete overhaul of ECOSOC’s 
growing programme and methods of work has been set for 1965, which 
has been appropriately designated ‘International Cooperation Year’. Per- 
haps something can now be done to give ECOSOC the publicity it deserves? 
*Dr. Joyce’s forthcoming book, The Story of International Co-operation, will be 
published by Dennis Dobson early in 1965. He is author of Red Cross International 


(Hodder and Stoughton) and The Right of Life (Gollancz), and is at present a 
Consultant at the United Nations Headquarters in New York. 





The Editor records with deep regret the death of Mr. John W. Benson, 
Manager of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW since 1960. A lifelong member of 
the Moravian Church which faced his home at the foot of Muswell Hill, 


Hornsey, and a popular figure at the National Liberal Club, ‘John’ was for 
some years Secretary of the Institute of Directors and for nearly four decades 
Secretary of the Eighty Club. 
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VOTING IN NIGERIA 
Moliy Mortimer 


IVE elections may change the world in 1964 and in 1965: in Britain, 

America, Federal Germany, France and Nigeria. Nigeria is not the 

least important. A microcosm of Africa, she serves as a pattern 
for African problems. On her survival as a democratic federation of 
diverse peoples, the future of Africa may rest. 

Nigerian politics are complicated by regions and tribes; for, besides 
a Federal Government, there are three regional governments with wide 
powers (since 1963 a fourth one), and within each, strong tribal align- 
ments and mistrusts between Yoruba, Ibo, Hausa, and a host of satellites. 
In these pre-election months there is the inevitable set and change of 
political partner. It has been made more violent by the 1963 census 
figures, on which depend the regional allocation of seats to the federal 
parliament, and the allocation of federal funds. The Fiscal and Electoral 
Commissions which toured the whole country during the summer of 1964, 
in an attempt to remove these issues to cooler spheres, had a thankless 
task. 

According to the last British census of 1952, the Northern Region 
was allocated 174 seats, the East 73, the West 62 and Lagos 2. Given 
regional solidarity, this inevitably meant a Northern-controlled Govern- 
ment after Independence in 1960. The 1963 census (with a total population 
increase from thirty-five to fifty-five millions) has reduced the North to 
167 and the East to 70. The West is increased from 47 to 57 (the new 
mid-west State taking 14 western seats) and Lagos from two to three. 
This still gives the North an overall majority and is the main reason 
for, frenetic manoevres in the East and West, somehow to capture some 
northern seats; it also results in the Gilbertian situation of one party 
(NCNC) being at once in alliance with the Government and the ORpOSI 
tion and therefore, logically against itself. 

The party in power, which provides the Federal Prime Minister, Alhaji 
Sir Aboubakar Tafala Balewa, is the Northern Peoples’ Congress. The 
vast region of Northern Nigeria (24 hours by train from Lagos to Kano 
and nearly a thousand miles) is a world of its own with a way of life 
alien to the south. Although there are many tongues, the majority of 
_people are Hausa, or Hausa-speaking Fulani, with a conservative and 
Moslem outlook akin to the Arab world (a fact acidly commented on 
by self-advertised patriots in other regions). Under their highly respected 
Premier, Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, there is remarkable homogeneity, 
though you may pass from Kaduna, the modern British-built capital, 
boasting the most powerful radio transmitter in Africa, to Zaria, an 
= ancient city where the Emirs rule in traditional pomp. Seclusion of 
women is widespread, though the degree of purdah varies. Under the 
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Federal Constitution there should be universal franchise; but northern 
women have no vote, which supplies further political ammunition to 
the ‘emancipated south. Northern women’s leaders seem prepared to 
move slowly and not attempt to erupt into a society unprepared for 
sudden change. The women of the harems where I stayed, had no 
political consciousness (though one of them made the best tea I tasted 
in Africa thanks to a departed and unsung English teacher). Few had 
any English; though one more advanced group of four wives was taken 
out to the purdah section of a cinema each week. A singularly bad 
American film reduced them understandably to helpless giggles. 

Political opposition in the north is scattered, though, for election pur- 
poses, temporarily united under the Northern Peoples’ Front. The only 
real danger spot lies in the Tiv, a backward but independent people on 
the southern frontier with the Eastern Region. (Their origin is curiously 
reminiscent of the Bible. Like Esau, Tivi, the beloved son of a legen- 
dary Chief, was absent at his father’s death, and his grasping brother 
Oke took the dying man’s blessing and the succession.) A clannish tribe, 
the Tivs live in widely scattered mudhut settlements, and every man 
bears arms, whether spear, matchet or dane gun. Excellent soldiers in 
World War II, they have continued in a variety of banditry ever since 
(and before, with the 1939 beef cult) whether it be witchcraft, riots 
or just annoyance over the high-handedness of the ‘Northern Regional 
Government which is regarded as ‘foreign domination’, much as the Naga 
regard the Indian Government as foreign, The riots in February 1964, 
when over 150 were killed, had political content, were linked with the 
United Middle Belt Congress Party, and may have been prodded by Ibos 
over the Eastern Border. This suspicion, among others, has caused an 
increasing rift between the North and Eastern Regions, though officially, 
the East, under its premier Michael Okpara, President of the NCNC, 
supports the Federal Government, formed by the Northern Peoples’ 
Congress. 

The burning division between the North and East is the census (the 
results declared early 1964). Although in each region, this was supervised by 
officers from other regions, Michael Okpara has continued to query 
Northern veracity. Although the North has pointed out that many nomads, 
and every unseen woman, were not counted, he took the question to the 
Supreme Court. Even after its decision, Eastern nagging continued 
for a breakdown of constituent figures and finally blew up into a press battle 
between the versatile cartoonist of the ‘Northern Nigerian Citizen’ and 
the indignant ‘Eastern Outlook’. Unfortunately, the controversy exas- 
perated ‘Zik’ (Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe). He descended from his Olympian 
Presidential ‘machine’ and picked on Ibo upon which all sides rose and 
rent him, some accusing him of pretension to Executive Presidency (not 
at present part of the Federal Constitution) with dictatorship in view. 
This is a small red herring compared with the main pre-election defiance 
of the East. The proposed grand alliance between the Ibos of the fairly 
homogeneous Eastern Region, grouped in the NCNC, with their old 
opponents, the Yoruba of the West, would be enough. But the proposal 
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-^ was not to ally with the Western Region Government (the new NNDP 
under Chief Akintola) but with the previous Action Group Government, 
which is now in local opposition, with its leaders (Chiefs Awolowo and 
Enaharo) in gaol after the Treason Trials of December 1963. This uneasy 
relationship, duly noted by the irrepressible ‘Nigerian Citizen’, as a 
marriage of inconvenience, has rapidly become polygamous as realign- 
ments spread over the country. 

The Western region is deeply split over the Treason Trials. Action 
Group supporters have not hesitated to say that evidence against their 
leader was rigged, and announced they would have him out of gaol as 
soon as they won an election. Though one could hardly accuse Awolowo 
of being a bonny Prince, there is an emotional attachment to his cause, 
reminiscent of Stuart romance. This does not help the more sober loyalties 
of the present government. Akintola, who has never had the rabid anti- 
northern feelings of his predecessor, is prepared to ally with the Northern 
Peoples’ Congress for the Federal elections, which only increases the 
- western split. Although the rather unfortunate plea of some of his 
Ministers to be allowed to carry arms led to jeering comment, it is 
comprehensible in face of increasing lawlessness, and the accusation that 
additions to the police force are a government excuse to use thugs to 
rig the elections. The Action Group, assisted by Nigerian equivalents 
of ‘Mods and Rockers, have been able to use another romantic asset: the 
‘Masqueraders’ or ‘Olulu.’ These traditional processions, originally rep- 
resenting the return of the tribal fathers from the dead, are now a week- 
end excuse for riotous fun (though it must be admitted that a handsome 
new antenatal clinic emptied at the approach of one procession which 
no woman is allowed to see: such is the dichotomy of present psychology). 
In Ibadan the processions are part of party animosity at this time. In 
Lagos, they are connected with the death and succession of the Oba. 
Obas, like constitutional monarchs, stand more for social cohesion than 
political power. Nevertheless, they have prestige, and are often accused 
of political intrigue by governments whose retort can be financially pain- 
ful, especially to monarchs obliged to keep up appearances and vast 
families on decreasing income. While the One of Ife is the doyen, the 
Timi of Ede is probably the most famous of the Obas because of his 
talking drums. He is also typical of the Nigerian’s problem of living in 
two worlds. Educated by a Baptist Mission, he still enjoys prostrate 
Councillors and over 30 children; western religion, but a traditional 
thundergod shrine. His mudhutted subjects may obey the talking drum 
orders with one ear; but they listen to the Beatles on transistors with 
the other. It is better, says a Hausa proverb, to travel than to sit, even 
though you tread. on a thorn. And there are many psychological thorns 
for Nigerians to trip over as they journey to and from their first election 
since independence. 
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IS CZECHOSLOVAKIA BREAKING UP? 


From a Correspondent 


LOVAK historians sent a lengthy memorandum to the Czech Govern- 
ment in Prague arguing the case for a federation between Bohemia- 
Moravia and Slovakia. In their memorandum the historians said that 
such a solution would satisfy the legitimate longings of the Slovaks for their 
own State within the framework of a larger unity; and that a federation 
or a confederation of the two countries would remove various internal ten- 
sions and introduce an era of peaceful cohabitation between the two 
Slavonic races. 

This memorandum, which appeared to crown a prolonged strife between 
Prague and Bratislava, did not come as a surprise to foreign observers who 
have been witnessing during the last four years or so a gradual deteriora- 
tion of relations between the two component parts of the Czechoslovak 
State, Bohemia-Moravia and Slovakia. Such a move was only to be 
expected, and the rising hostility between Prague and Bratislava, finding 
expression in the Press of the two countries, left no doubt as to the 
intensity of feelings on both sides. One can say without exaggeration 
that never in the history of Czech-Slovak relations has there been a 
period of such open enmity between the two capitals of the Republic. 
Some people in Bratislava speak freely of the possibility of the breaking- 
up of the People’s Republic: “This tension’, one is assured, ‘can’t last 
much longer. Slovakia is fed up with Prague rule. The Czechs will be 
compelled to acknowledge the claims of the Slovak nation. We no 
longer want Czech tutelage.’ 

The recent flare-up of hostility between Czechs and Slovaks calls for 
a short recapitulation of the history. of the relations between those two 
countries. In 1918 a dual or, rather, a triple, Republic, taking into account 
Subcarpathian Ruthenia, now torn from Czechoslovakia and made into 
a part of the “Western Ukraine’ together with the former Eastern Galicia 
of Poland, was born, with Slovakia liberated from Hungarian rule and 
Bohemia-Moravia from the Austrian yoke. There has been since the very 
inception of the dual, or triple, Republic (some even say that the Sudeten- 
Jand should be counted as a fourth unit of Czechoslovakia), an inherent 
difference between the two parts of the country. Bohemia-Moravia was for 
decades a highly developed industrial country while Slovakia was a rural 
community. In comparison with Slovakia, Bohemia was also an advanced 
country in the domain of culture. Slovakia suffered under the heavy Hun- 
garian heel and had no time in which to build up its cadres of intellectuals 
and professional classes. 

The result of this disparity was domination by the more prosperous 
Czechs in Slovakia. The country complained that the Czechs were lording 
it and that the Slovaks had again become a subject race. These claims were 
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no doubt exaggerated, but it does seem that the Czechs were taking un- 
fair advantage of their position as rulers and were relegating Slovaks to the 
background. Best positions and jobs went to the Czechs, who arrived in 
great numbers in Slovakia and plucked the best fruit. Enmity was growing 
between the two communities, and German propaganda aimed at the 
disruption of the State was at the same time trying a dual line: fawning 
on the Sudeten German claims and sponsoring the case for an independent 
Slovakia. 

Many Slovaks began to regard Hitler as the liberator of their country 
from the Czechs; and reasonable plans for transforming Czechoslovakia 
into a kind of Central European Switzerland with four autonomous 
‘cantons’, were shelved. The policy of Benes was at the same time trying 
to softpedal the ambitions of the Slovaks and override their claims. But 
when Czechoslovakia was dismembered, a so-called independent Slovakia 
was created. A Catholic priest, Tiso, took over and steered his tiny country 
into Hitler’s camp. Slovaks took part in the march on Moscow and 
rebelled against the Germans only in 1944. 

This rather belated Slovak rebellion tried to conceal the collaboration 
with Hitler. Slovakia was whitewashed and a new’ Republic came into 
being minus the Subcarpathian Ruthenia and minus the Sudetendeutsche, 
who were expelled from the borderlands. But Slovak aspirations were 
by no means quenched. The Czechs tried to repeat the prewar gambit 
and again sent great numbers of their people into Slovakia. But this time 
the country was already on the way to vast transformations; a procedure 
was developed there similar to that in postwar Austria: industrialization. 
After the war the Western provinces of Austria, Tyrol, for example, 
underwent violent industrialization, and the same happened in formerly 
agricultural Slovakia. Exigencies of war industry and atomic research, as 
well as the Soviet economic planning, made it imperative to convert the 
once idyllic valley of the Vag and other areas into bustling industrial 
centres. The character of the country was largely changed; the rural dis- 
tricts were transformed, huge movements of the population took place, 


~as in postwar Poland, with the result that the social composition of the 


Slovak nation also underwent a serious change. 
The new professional classes and the new intelligentsia became more and 


` more rebellious and not at all ready to suffer Czech preponderance. The 


Slovak Communist Party could not compete with the Czech CP as the 
latter was among the oldest and best organized CPs in Europe. Let us not 
forget that before the war the CP in Bohemia was one of the strongest in 
Europe, with extremely long traditions and connections with Moscow 
which regarded Czech Communists as most reliable, while dreading Polish. 
Czech Communists had a sizeable representation in the Prague Parlia- 
ment and could publish the daily Rude Pravo, still the leading Communist 
publication in the country. The Czech CP was based on the frankly 
Slavophile attitude of the country, with its many illusions about Russia 
which have never been shared by the Poles, who had a chance of experienc- 
ing Russian rule for over 120 years. 

The Slovaks cannot compete in their CP with Prague and the execution 
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of such leaders as Vlado Clementis has weakened the budding cadres of 
the professional Slovak Communists. Now rehabilitation of Clementis has 
been sought, but Prague seems aloof and does not want to speed up the 
long overdue tribute to an idealist who could not imagine the depths of 
‘brotherly’ intrigues. 

The Slovak Communists have no such long traditions as the Czech 
Communists, and they have no open access to Moscow, as has Novotny. 
They are, however, brave and dynamic people and they want to emancipate 
themselves from Czech rule. The Slovak papers in Bratislava and else- 
where try to show more independence of opinion than the Czechs; some 
of the Slovak literary magazines publish rather astonishing articles and 
disclosures. There is an open rift between the Slovak and Czech Press: 
the Slovaks demonstrate much more courage and a will to get free from 
the Party fetters, but the Czechs stick meekly to orthodox doctrine. 

Slovakia has become a different country from the creation of Tiso and 
of the ‘Slovak Quislings’. It is an industrial country where the balance 
between industry and agriculture is almost perfect. National consciousness 
has taken root and the masses are now far better educated than they were 
some thirty or forty years ago. Intellectuals are more numerous and the 
professional classes are also increasing. Slovakia wants to be freed from 
the meddling of Prague, and the practices of the Czech bureaucrats can- 
not be any longer suffered by a country which feels that it deserves to be 
left alone to shape its own economic and cultural destiny. 

This seems to be the main issue in Czechoslovakia today. Strolling along 
the lovely Prague streets and boulevards, one is constantly reminded of 
that deep internal strife. People discuss it in cafés and restaurants, in the 
bars and in the ‘automats’, the places with the ‘vending machines’, one 
of the city’s specialities. (They are a feature of Rumanian life, too: 
Bucharest, even before the war, was famous for its ‘automats’, self- 
service bars where everything from cocoa to beer and sandwiches and 
salads could be got from special taps or from movable or turntable 
trays.) The clash with Slovakia crops up in every conversation. People are 
not optimistic: “We no longer have such wizards as Benes, who managed 
to patch up the strife for years...and especially old Masaryk, who had 
such enormous prestige. Our Novotny is clever but not up to the standard 
of a real statesman. He’s still very successful in swimming against the tide, 
for the tide is against him. People want more freedom. And our economy 
must change, too. We can’t tolerate the Russian brand of doctrinaire 
waste. We don’t produce enough.’ 

Czechs are fully aware that the so-called ‘Socialist model’ economy 
proved a complete fiasco. They know that Czechoslovakia cannot copy 
the Soviet Union and that production is not rising quickly enough. They 
know that Czech products could have competed in world markets but for 
the fact that the Czechs are not given enough rein by the Russians and that 
they work too patchily. 

The country is moving slowly towards a more relaxed way of life, but 
the innate apathy continues unabated. The Czechs are no heroes and they 
do not want to rebel. They play Schveiks with a regime which is just plod- 
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ding along with very meagre economic results. They try to explore every 
vista, and consequently foreign tourism is now the slogan and count- 
less people from abroad, especially from the German Federal Republic, 
are streaming into the country. But tourists from the GFR are more 
often than not the Sudetendeutsche who are amazed by the deterioration 
of conditions in their fatherland. The districts once populated by those 
Sudeten Germans are now derelict, often no-man’s-land, or melancholy 
wasteland. The Czechs did not follow the policy of the Poles who repopu- 
lated the Western Territories with settlers from the Eastern marches of 
< Poland. Hardly anybody wanted to go to the former Sudetenland. It is a 
deserted, fallow land. Again the waste in Communist policy is exposed on 
these frontier and borderland regions. 

Many Czechs also arrive from Austria, where they have made good 
careers (especially in Vienna, though under the Austro-Hungarian monarchy 
Vienna already had a considerable Czech population). They declare they 
will never consider returning for good; they make a better living in Austria. 
This angers the natives, and they say with bitterness that ‘even this 
wretched little Austria, which was a pauper before the war, has succeeded 
in building up prosperity, while we...’ . Those arrivals from Austria and 
the GFR seem to haunt the conscience of the practical „Czechs: ‘Look 
what other nations had done with their unfettered economies. Damn 
Socialist planning...they can claim successes only on paper, and paper 
is patient, as the Germans used to say.’ 

There is bitterness against all those more fortunate countries who 
managed to escape Russian guardianship. Rumanians are often criticized 
for their too free attitude: ‘One day Moscow will resent their courage. 
Moscow doesn’t forget things.” There is also a marked racial enmity 
against the various Negro and Asiatic races and immigrants, students 
and diplomats. Czech girls who consort with them, for they seem to 
like their generosity, are branded as a ‘shameful element’. New names 
are being invented for girls who prefer the company of coloured people 
to that of Czechs. Racial hatred is rife in Prague and one has to remem- 
ber the tolerant climate of London and Paris to see the difference: 
obviously Communism is no antidote against the sting of racialism. 

Czechoslovakia is a sad country. It hardly seems to stir in’ its sleep. 
It is planned apathy, the willed apathy of a dispirited country which wants 
to play safe. Even the shock of Mr. K’s departure was a short-lived 
affair: Czechoslovakia was the first country to settle down in a belief 
that ‘there is no danger for us in that Moscow change... we shall survive 
all upheavals.’ But no amount of the will for security would save the 
country from the nightmare of a break-up of the dual State, as the Slovak 
element appears to be much more dynamic and may prove able to force 
its own will on a largely indifferent, hesitant Czech community. 
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the reopening of the German civil courts and for this purpose desired him 
to use the white, black and grey lists which were continually coming from 
the Interrogation Centres. By these aids, he had in a few weeks a complete 
picture of all the judges and barristers likely to be found in Berlin when 
we arrived there and knew who were reliable and who were not. 

To Major Grattan-Doyle, as a capable draftsman and a common law 
barrister, I gave the task of preparing the Commander-in-Chief’s Ordin- 
ances for Berlin, the law under which the city would ‘be ruled. I had asked 
Brigadier John Foster under what Ordinances we were going to operate. 
He informed me that the Americans were of opinion that there should 
be no law in Berlin other than the will of the Commander and that this will 
should not be embodied in printed laws. I replied that if this were the 
case there would be no need in Berlin for fifteen British legal officers, 
though no doubt the Prison’s Officer would be kept busy, and that if 
Berlin was to be ruled by the gun we might as well go home. John Foster 
smiled his infectious smile and smoothed my ruffled feathers. He said that 
no one knew what the Russians were thinking and that, as they would 
be taking over part of our sector later on from us and from the Americans, 
they would have to be considered. He did not believe that they were 
likely to be too much worried by law. ‘Anyway,’ he said to me indul- 
gently, “If you want laws, go ahead and prepare them—but on your own 
responsibilty.’ 

Grattan-Doyle did so, subject to my approval. To avoid confusion we 
based them closely on the SHAEF Ordinances prepared for other parts 
of Germany when they came to be occupied. Just to be confusing, the law 
of the Commander-in-Chief affecting the civilian population of occupied 
territory is known as martial law, enforced by Military Courts, whereas 
the military are governed by military law enforced by Courts Martial. 

‘Major Charles Harris, a loyal, conscientious and able officer, a solicitor 
from Wells in Somerset, I instructed to prepare a list of all the impedi- 
menta we should need and he did so, meticulously down to the last 
bucket. Charles’s list, so full and varied in character, became our favourite 
light reading when we were depressed by the latest aerial photographs of 
Berlin showing that Air Chief Marshal Harris and the RAF had knocked 
out yet another building that we had reserved for a Court House or a 
gaol. í 

The other officers I employed in various ways, particularly in refresher 
courses in the Magistrates Courts and visits to prisons. Here an old 
friend, Dan Hopkin, the Metropolitan Magistrate, helped me a great 
deal and had my officers with him on the bench in his court in North 
London. : 

‘Eventually we moved over to France landing at Le Havre after what was 
believed to be an attack by midget submarines. 

Paris in February 1945 was more delightful than I ever remembered 
it. The most beautiful of cities, looked as lovely as ever and more serene, 
as if the rigours of war and occupation had sobered her. Gone were the 
garish night clubs and tourist attractions of Montmartre. It was possible 
to walk through the streets without being assassinated by maniacs in 
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. motor cars or deafened by raucous horns. I swathed ee the rene 
“ Elysées and other neighbouring streets and found them as quiet as those 
of a country town. I strolled in the little park by the Palais de Justice and 
leaned over the balustrade looking down at a feeder to the Seine where 

‘massés of operational SHAEF maps marked ‘secret’ drifted lazily with 
. the stream. The Frenchwomen, partly as a mark of their own gay resis- 
tance to the Germans, and partly from necessity as leather was so 
scarce, wore heavy clog-like shoes of wood, held over the heel by a 
leather thong. A stylised leather copy of this shoe was soon to be worn 
by women from Salisbury to Seattle. But a similar gesture was not copied: 
this was the enormously high, gaily coloured turban of the Parisiennes. 

`. After a tedious journey we arrived at a little town near Paris and 
moved into the hotels and private houses requisitioned for us. The legal 
department had offices in a large villa. I was told that the previous occu- 
pants had been a branch of the Paris Gestapo, and that during their stay 
in the house, one of the little children of the gardener had annoyed them 
in some way, whereupon they had retaliated by taking the -child’s pet 
rabbit and hanging it before the child’s eyes from a tiny gallows they had 


` ~ constructed in a tree. The blackened skeleton was still there, its tiny 


_limbs contorted in agony. I left it as it was, since it seemed a reminder 
to those people who were already beginning to grumble and to compare 
' favourably their life under the Germans with the austerity under the 
new régime of General de Gaulle. . 

‘Whilst we waited in France I thought it a good idea to give the officers 
of my legal team a view of a French Court in action. I made contact with 
the Procureur Général de la République, an officer corresponding to our 
Attorney-General, and he arranged for them to attend the Courts in Paris, 
I went to some of them myself, including a special court set up by the 
French Government to try those accused of collaboration with the Ger- 
mans, of denouncing resistance members or giving away the presence of 
escaping Allied prisoners of war. 

A judge sat with four or five lay assessors, all former members of the 
Resistance. The procedure was strange to our British eyes. One man was 
accused, on what seemed to me with my British ideas to be flimsy hear- 
say evidence, of having given away the identity of some escaping Allied 
Serviceman. After the charge had been read to the Court, before anyone 
else had said a word, the accused was asked ‘What have you to say for 
yourself in extenuation of this detestable crime?’ At the back of the 
‘courtroom behind a barrier stood a restless, colourful, garrulous crowd 
= of spectators who looked as if it might be ready to take a hand in the 
proceedings if its wishes were flouted and easily to become bad-tempered 
instead of (as then) good-humoured. 

We had completed most of our preparations in London before arriving 
in France and now we were joined by our United States colleagues and 
_there we coordinated our plans. In Colonel Fischer, my opposite legal 
, number in the American team for Berlin, I found a pleasant officer who 
was most cooperative in every way. We discussed all the preparatory work 
with him and there was never the slightest friction between the two legal 
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teams. I also paid visits to Brigadier John Foster at SHAEF and to 2ist 
Army Group at Brussels. Since there seemed to be a hitch in the capture 
of Berlin from the air, many of the officers from our HQ went to the 
United States Army in its drive into Germany so as to help the Americans 
with their military government problems. They earned gratifying praise 
from the Americans; sometimes indeed they arrived in towns and villages 
before anyone else from the Allied side, and I was told that one of our 
officers arrived in a place only a few hours after Himmler had left, and 
had captured a number of Himmler’s files and records. Our legal and 
police officers were a particularly active and thrusting lot and I visited as 
many of the former as I could. I had by this time been selected as Labour 
candidate for South Croydon; Brigadier Foster, my superior at SHAEF, was 
the Conservative candidate for Northwich. SHAEF was now at Versailles 
and John Foster’s office occupied a portion of what had been, in the days 
of the Roi Soleil, the stables. Once when I went to see him he pointed to 
a small car crawling across the huge courtyard in front of the Palace and 
said, “There goes your leader Clem Attlee. He has come over here to 
visit Eisenhower’. Mr. Attlee was then Deputy Prime Minister as well as 
Leader of the Parliamentary Labour Party. I was rather excited about 
this visit although I had only met Mr. Attlee once, for a few minutes, at 
the Oxford and Cambridge Club where I was a guest of Dan Hopkin. I 
said to my temporary driver, a trooper from the Gloucestershire Hussars, 
‘Did you see Mr. Attlee pass a moment ago in a car?’ ‘Who, sir?’ ‘Mr. 
Attlee’. ‘I can’t say that I did, sir’. ‘I bet you five francs,’ said Squadron 
Leader Clarke, one of our legal team, ‘that he does not know who Attlee is’. 
‘Nonsense,’ I replied but I lost my five francs. Next day I said to my regular 
driver, “You fellows in the Gloucestershire Hussars are a bright lot!’ and 
I told him the story. He was an intelligent fellow and an excellent driver. 
He gave a rather forced laugh so I said to him suspiciously, ‘I suppose you 
know who Mr. Attlee is?’ ‘I can’t say I do, sir,’ he replied. I guessed 
that a General Election was not far off and I became rather despondent 
over the Labour Party’s chances when I found how little the name of 
our Leader was known, especially as the Gloucestershire Hussars were a 
smart lot of fellows. 

We moved out to Namur and thence into Germany, settling first at 
Bielefeld and then Detmold. I was on a visit to the Headquarters of a 
United States Army on VE day and spent it in their quiet and sober 
headquarters at Bonn. I must say that it rather looked to a US Colonel and 
to me as we paced around the walks inside the wire that we, part of the 
conquering host, were the prisoners and not the Germans outside it. 

In March the American and British forces crossed the Rhine and soon 
afterwards I made my first contact with Germany and the Germans at 
Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, capital and burial-place of Charlemagne. It 
was a city in ruins. To get to it from Liége I had driven over roads so 
covered in dust that a dense cloud hung over everything and my driver 
had to keep the headlights on in broad daylight. Bulldozers had been used 
to clear a way through some of the Aachen streets and the cathedral 
close by was completely desolate and deserted. It was horrible to see a city in 
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such ruin and the elation I had expected to feel at the sight of an enemy 
town in this state simply was not there. 

My chief interest in Aachen was the gaol. As I have said I was to be 
responsible for the gaols in the British Sector of Berlin and I took this 
opportunity to inspect the workings of a German prison. The gaol had a 
modern block, cells with running water and their own individual lavatories. 
The old block had no modern facilities and was old-fashioned; the cell- 
doors were open and the prisoners moved around in the daytime in the 
corridor. The prisoners much preferred the old to the new. Among the 
prisoners were the ‘werewolves’, the fanatical young Nazis who had been 
carrying on resistance to our forces. These boys had been condemned to 
death by the American Military Courts. I looked in at one through the 
peep hole and there was a young man of, perhaps twenty years of age, 
sitting in his shirtsleeves. He turned and looked at the door when he 
heard the noise of the shutter being opened. He had the fairest of fair 
Saxon hair and blue eyes and was handsome. These ‘werewolves’ were so 
fanatical that the guards fed them by opening the door sufficiently to push 
the food in and no further. If they opened the door any more the prisoner 
would rush out and fall upon the guards. Here, as elsewhere, the staff were 
all Germans and were much the same staff as under Hitler, put into rather 
‘comic opera’ uniforms which someone had dug up from the Kaiser’s 
Germany. 

As in prisons generally, red library books lost their colour since certain 
male prisoners and most female had rubbed off the colour to make rouge. 
The big day of the week in the female wing was when a man, a coalman 
or any other male, appeared. Lying on a bunk, too weak to move was a 
. man'who had been receiving the standard diet of 1,100 calories a day, 
a diet on which some Bret at home seemed to think Germans could 
work. 

further up the road was a camp for displaced persons, mostly Russians. 
These had been ‘slaves’ of the Germans in factories, farms and other 
establishments. I was told that the United States Army in this area had 
to take from combat duties a whole division to handle military govern- 
ment duties and that these displaced persons were their biggest concern. 
There were thousands of them gathered into a former German barracks. 
They broke out at night and maintained a reign of terror in the country- 
-` side, killing cattle and paying off old scores. I went to see the officer in 
charge and found him very worried. He had men posted on the walls but 
not enough to stop a breakout. He was fairly certain that many of the 
people in the barracks had weapons of one kind or another. He was trying 
to organise the preparation of a list of those in his charge, but he had 
few interpreters and not enough men to do this work and to prevent 
these Allied citizens from escaping, murdering our enemies and thus creating 
confusion on the lines of communication. It was a trying situation and one 
not dealt with in military textbooks, indeed an object Jesson to those 
high-ranking stiff-necked regular officers who had sniffed at Military 
Government. l 

To be continued 
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NEWSOM AND TOMORROW 


Kathleen Ollerenshaw 


Half Our Future, the 1963 Report of the Central Advisory Council 

for Education (England) reconstituted three years earlier to consider 
the educational needs of 13 to 16 year-olds of average and less than average 
. ability, has not been pigeonholed and forgotten. The cynic could suggest 
that this is because there were few recommendations, other than that of 
raising the school-leaving age, which lent themselves to specific government 
action. The Report has to do with attitudes rather than money, although 
all plans for improvement in education presuppose new spending on 
buildings, salaries and the rest. 


A big change of attitudes is taking place and the Newsom Report was 
most opportune in canalizing the new thinking into ways which, we hope, 
can best assist the non-academic child to benefit by secondary education 
until 16. There is an increasing awareness that every child matters, the 
less able as much as the academically talented, and that standards of 
living and national prosperity depend on the full contribution to the com- 
mon good of all citizens at their own individual levels. Moreover, better 
education and training of the many as well as of the few are becoming 
recognized as a national priority which we must be prepared to pay for 
if we are to succeed. 


There are five sets of recommendations in the Newsom Report on which 
Government action was invited: 
(i) the leaving age; 
(ii) the school-building programme; 
(iii) educational research; 
(iv) the curriculum; 
(v) the training and retraining of teachers. 

The Report also recommended that an interdepartmental working party 
should be set up to deal with the general social problems, including educa- 
tion, in slum areas. A working party, at officer level, on Schools and 
Society has now been convened. 


Uio so many government-sponsored reports, the Newsom Report, 


School-leaving Age 


The announcement that the school-leaving age is to be raised to 16 
in the educational year 1970-71 was made by the then Minister of 
Education, Sir Edward Boyle, three months after the publication of the 
Report. The effect will be to add about 350,000 more to the total school 
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population from September, 1971; and money for additional building 
‘has been promised. 

The main problem is not with buildings (which, after all, money can 
- ensure if the intention is there), but teachers. There are still sections of 
educational opinion that dispute the wisdom of raising the school-leaving 
age before the teacher shortage is resolved. Our experience on the Newsom 
Committee was that the teachers needed for pupils staying on to 16 
compulsorily are likely to differ in important respects from those we seek 
for younger children in the primary schools where there are the most 
severe shortages. 

The sympathies sought in teachers for the 15- and 16-year-old Newsom 
pupils are likely to have been aroused in a different and more varied 
experience of life than that of the usual young recruit straight from 
training college. Married women returners; young married men who 
have experience in youth work and are still close to the age group they 
are being asked to teach; men and women who have worked outside 
the teaching profession and come to train as mature students with a 
real feeling for the needs of non-academic adolescents still in school— 
all these have a particular contribution to make. For this reason a 
shortage of infant-school teachers is largely irrelevant when discussing 
raising the school-leaving age. 


School-Building Programme 

New school and’ college building programmes were announced in 
November, 1963, a month after the publication of the Report. Within 
these new programmes the replacement and improvement of old schools 
were expected to cover provision of new laboratories and other practical 
rooms recommended. The increases were dramatic: £80 million annually 
for 1965-68 compared with £50 million for the two previous annual 
programmes, But already we know that in many areas this is not enough. 
If we are lucky and in an expanding area where new building is going 
on to provide for new school populations, we can make this an oppor- 
tunity for experiment and for the development of new ideas—the Report 
is full of exciting ideas for buildings for these young people. But in 
local authorities where new secondary school-building is for the time being 
more or less completed and the school population falling, as ‘is happening 
in many established urban areas north of the Trent, we have, by and 
large, to make do with existing buildings and this restricts the 
opportunity for radical development. 


Educational Research 


` {n February, 1964, the Minister gave details of financial support to 
five major research projects specifically relating to the Newsom Report 
and amounting to well over £100,000. The new Schools Council for 
the Curriculum and Examinations, under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Maud, has also come into being during the year and this will give further 
impetus to research. The Schools Council is a natural and inevitable 
advance arising from the greater part played by central government 
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in raising the quality of educational opportunity throughout the country. 
It need in no way lessen the influence and importance of local authority 
direct control of the schools provided that the local authorities themselves 
show the enlightenment, initiative and drive in education that the 
nation as a whole demands for its children. 

Local authorities and teachers are also being active on their own 
account. The extended day, suggested by Newsom, is being tried out in 
Northumberland and other authorities. Research and experiment at local 
levels, provided that ways are found for coordination, for comparison 
of results and for pooling information and experience, should prove highly 
significant. Local experiment provides the leaven which is working at present 
largely beneath the surface on the not unformidable lump of suggestions 
of the Report. 


Curriculum 


One of the greatest incentives for a more active role for individual 
teachers in developing the curriculum is the new Certificate of Secondary 
Education. The Newsom Committee was not really concerned with pupils 
who would be considering any external examination while still at school. 
But the CSE examinations will push further and further down the ability 
range and most certainly some of the Newsom pupils, soon to be obliged 
to stay at school until 16, will attempt these examinations. Happily, many 
of the Newsom ideas are now being developed in the CSE councils. By 
far the most important principle of the CSE is that the examinations 
should be essentially school and teacher based (externally moderated) 
and that pupils should be examined on what they have been taught, 
not taught subjects on which teachers expect they will be examined. 
The onus for a good syllabus is therefore at last where it should always 
be—on the teacher and on the school, not on an impersonal, central 
examining authority. To what extent teachers will in practice rise to this 
new challenge has yet to be seen. 

This emphasis on the schools thinking out for themselves how best 
to meet the needs of the pupils in their care is particularly important 
for the non-examination groups. To a large extent every lesson has to 
be ‘played by ear’ if pupils’ interests are to be held and any real 
education imparted. This requires experienced teachers who have them- 
selves a wide breadth of educational experience. The teacher who is 
clinging at all costs to a lesson prepared the night before, or who is 
only one jump ahead of the class, is likely to be a total failure. So, too, 
is the raw recruit who cannot keep an undisputed discipline with every 
outward show of ease and confidence. Exactly what the Newsom pupils 
are taught is not as important as that they should be taught something, 
anything, that has meaning and significance to them and that they 
can see has meaning and significance, and therefore value, to the teacher. 


The Extra Year 


-Problems relating to the curriculum are not confined simply to adding 
an extra year to the basic secondary school course. We have to recast 
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the secondary curriculum from the beginning so that it becomes a coherent 
whole culminating in an interesting and outward-looking fifth year with 
incentives to continue education and training after this fifth year. Tradi- 
tional syllabuses in, for example, English, geography, history and religious 
education all have to be redrafted so that foundations are truly laid early 
and the later years made more generally relevant to the world beyond 
_ the school. 

The Newsom Report emphasizes, to a greater extent than hitherto, 
the need to introduce pupils to. ideas and questions in the social, political, 
economic and other spheres which will have importance for them when 
they leave school. To bridge more effectively the gap between school and 
work, more information is needed. Problems of effective liaison between 
school and work and the colleges are assuming a new urgency in view 
of the new Industrial Training Act. Will industrial changes point in the 
direction of helping the less able 16-year-old school leavers to acquire 
a narrow range of highly developed skills? If they do, how far should 
the schools play a part in this process? Or is the need rather for adapt- 
` ability in employment, which seems to call for breadth in educational 
experience? There was throughout the deliberations of the Newsom Com- 
mittee a potential conflict of view about the relative importance of 
vocational bias in the school curriculum, at least in the final year. The 
issue never in fact exploded, but it was never far beneath the surface. 
In Germany and Holland, as in Russia and, nearer home, in Scotland, 
education after 13 and certainly after 15 for the lower 50 per cent of 
the ability range is uninhibitedly vocational. 


Teacher Training 


There is evidence in the teacher training colleges that much of what 
the Report said about training has begun to take effect. Arrangements 
have been made for expanding and further developing the training of 
serving teachers, particularly in one-term courses. Some of these courses 
are to have special relevance to the Newsom Report and the higher 
school-leaving age. There are to be five new high-level courses (with the 
possibility of more later), to which recruitment will be highly selective, 
designed to bring together teachers with experience of dealing with these 
less able children. These teachers will then be expected to take a leading 
part in local conferences and courses. There are also to be*more short 
courses for special groups of teachers, for example, for returning married 
women teachers. 


The Objectives 

All this adds up to considerable activity on behalf of the pupils with 
whom the Newsom Report is concerned. Just how much is happening 
actually in the schools is harder to assess. Changes in methods of teaching 
tend always to be slow: teachers need time to absorb new ideas and to 
~ gain confidence in applying them. Inspiration usually has to come from 
‘above’, from the head or, sometimes, from senior officers or advisers 
of local authority staffs who, from the nature of their relationship with 
the schools, do their best work by stealth and through gentle persuasion. 
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The aim is to give these pupils incentive and a sense of purpose in 
their school work, and this can usually arise only if the school work is 
made to seem relevant in their own eyes to the life which they know 
outside the walls of the school. Above all, these 15- and 16-year-olds in 
their final years in school are concerned about the job they are expecting 
to have after leaving school, about all manner of social problems of . 
which they already have considerable knowledge. The girls are as deeply 
concerned about marriage and the right way to conduct friendships as the 
boys are concerned to cut a dash among their contemporaries, boasting 
a maturity which is far from real. 

The teacher must care about these pupils, must understand them, know 
their language and be able to talk to them in terms that they can under- 
stand. But to assume an equality with them is to lose everything. They 
want to have someone to refer to whom they feel they can respect; someone 
whom they recognize as worth looking up to. Moreover, there must be 
discipline, for without discipline there can be no learning and certainly 
no respect. All this requires a special quality and talent in the teacher 
and the dedication of the true missionary. There will be no reward in 
brilliant examination results, in scholarships and the like: little that is 
tangible and that can be praised at prizegivings. The successes are less 
specific, the failures frequent. Unfortunately, our salary structures do not 
make easy an adequate financial recognition of what is often the more 
valuable part of teaching—the unspectacular but infinitely important 
task of dealing successfully with youngsters who are of below average 
ability but not in the group of ‘backward children’ for whom special 
provision is made. l 

Among the Newsom pupils are many who, given the right encourage- 
ment, amenities and incentives, will rise through the secondary schools 
to success in skilled technical occupations and other work which, in earlier 
days, we would have thought far beyond them. Too many of them begin 
with a sense of inferiority and failure, and they are quick to look for 
offence and injustice where none in fact may exist. This is something 
that we have to take positive steps to combat. If the teacher leaves the 
classroom to answer a telephone they can quickly feel that ‘everything 
else is more important than we are’. If they are left too often in the 
hands of stifdents in training they can feel that they are always the ones 
to be ‘used’. They need a long time before they come to trust and 
know members of the school staff, and the approach to school organization 
for them has in this respect to be much nearer that of primary-school ‘class 
teaching’ than of the grammar school with its change of teacher for every 
specialized subject. On the other hand the less able pupils are likely to 
be pitched into the adult world much more ruthlessly and earlier than 
the academically bright, and the secondary school has to prepare them 
to meet the problems of a tough, competitive world of work. 


The Kind of School 


A notable omission from the Newsom Report was any direct mention 
of the organization of secondary schools. We were concerned with pupils 
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of 13-16 and so questions about 11-plus examinations were outside our 
remit. Moreover, the more we saw of secondary schools in action, the 
more apparent the truth that, to quote from the Introduction to the 
Report, ‘the solution to these problems is not necessarily to be found 
by a reorganization of the present patterns of secondary education’. The 
problems exist wherever these pupils are, whether in a large comprehensive 
school or in a modern school. 

Most important is to build up their morale. If the more able pupils 
have more time in laboratories than they do, they can imagine that they 
are receiving less attention. Extra thought and energy has to be given in 
order to see that they are given tasks at which they can succeed of genuine 
use and responsibility in the life of the school and feel a sense of 
attainment. We hear of magnificent schemes for integrating their school 
work with the community outside the school—undertaking social surveys, 
helping old people and so on, but often these cover only a very small 
group of the pupils who would benefit from this kind of experience, and 
to enlarge the group might defeat the spirit of the work (or exhaust 
the patience of the neighbourhood). The teacher has to be constantly 
inventing and ready to take advantage of every opportunity for developing 
new sources of experience for the children. Repetition of last year’s 
successful project is rarely good enough, as youth leaders well know. 

Indeed, the approach for these pupils in their final year at school will 
need to be near to that of a good youth centre and, ideally, buildings 
should be specially designed, perhaps on the lines suggested in the 
Newsom Report. Developments of this kind are now going on for 
sixth-formers. There is a real risk, especially at a time when so many 
local education authorities are trying to go all-comprehensive with 
utmost speed, sometimes in old and unsuitable buildings, that the sixth- 
former will have a better deal than the Newsom pupil who really needs 
the greater attention in respect of buildings, amenities and staff. After all, 
the majority of sixth-formers will be going on to universities and colleges, 
part-time if not full-time, and will know how to find and avail themselves 
of good communal facilities after leaving school. The majority of the 
Newsom pupils will probably never again enter an education establishment 
once school is left behind. 

I have not tried to discuss details of the Report. There is much in it 
that will give specific help to practising teachers and others professionally 
engaged in education. There are just under 300 pages of first-class and 
not difficult reading in Half Our Future at the modest price of 8s 6d from 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. This is a report that should be read 
as well as talked about and written about. 


\ 
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NESSLER UNPACKS 


Sheldon Williams 
ik tide of modern art is at flood. A great rush of activity bears 





a few in the van over the crest of the wave, but too many are lost 
in froth and current among the spume or deep down in the undertow. 
Valuable talents are completely submerged, and it is the duty of the 
critic to rescue some of them if he can lest they vanish forever. Walter 
Nessler, a Leipzig-born German who fled Nazi Germany to take up 
residence in Britain, is a fine artist in danger of being overlooked. He got 
out of Germany because his avant-garde ideas would have made him a 
‘decadent’ reputation in the Third Reich if he had stzy2'- Nessler is 
not a Jew, but it is as well to remember that the Nazi=x +Jh was just 
as virulent against those who disagreed with them as it was or the Jews. 
In Britain, Nessler married the granddaughter of C. R. Ashbee, the 
founder of the Essex Press. It was Ashbee who exploited the hkritage of 
William Morris by introducing Jugendstil into a Morris-like craft context. 
Ashbee was also something of a prophet. Foreseeing the remarkable in- 
fluence that the machine (per se) was to have upon the course of the arts, 
we find him saying in 1911 that one of the six axioms fundamental to his 
new book, Should We Stop Teaching Art?, was that ‘...modern civil- 
ization rests on machinery, and no system for the endowment or the 
teaching of art can be sound that does not recognise this...”. 


Coincidentally, Nessler agrees with his first wife’s grandfather. His long 
development as an artist has at last led him to find a new meaning in 


-. the elements of the machine by embedding those elements in transparent 


beds of polyester where they achieve a life of their own, unmistakably 
in accord with the second half the twentieth century. Ashbee’s Cen- 
tenary exhibition at the Victoria and Albert was in 1963, the very year 
in which Nessler had perfected his polyester technique. But to understand 
this pioneer experimentalist, it is necessary to go back to his artistic 
origins. His, first British exhibition was held at the Arcade Gallery in 1939, 
a gallery which does not often give hospitality to a single artist. Indeed, 
generally its space is occupied by treasures from the past; mannerist paint- 
ing or Indian and exotic sculpture. Exceptions have been the eighteenth 
century precursor of the Surrealists, Desiderio, an artist of haunting moon- 
lit Italian colonades whose nocturnal life seethes with seditious revolt; 
at another time the Arcade presented the first and only British exhibition 
of the Belgian expressionist naive Edgard Tytgat. 

Other Nessler exhibitions followed at the Leger Galleries, the Redfern, 
20 Brook Street, and Gallery One, but most of this exhibition activity 
took place after the War years, for Nessler, like many of his generation, 
had been caught up by World War II and unable to extricate himself 
in time to make the mark he should have done upon the cultural scene. 
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The War had been a period of marking-time for him. He was unable 
to work steadily and develop along the lines his talent would normally have 
led him. 

It was not until 1960 that he was able to slough off the past, styles 
which leaned towards fractured landscapes and nubile dayglow nudes, 
and settle down to the investigation of new media for which he is best 
known today. 

In the interim he had been back to school. At the St. Martin’s School 
of Art, he studied sculpture and casting under Elizabeth Frink. He re- 
calls that while Miss Frink was working on her skeletal figures (which 
owe a large debt to the work of her own teacher, Bernard Meadows), he 
was building up his papier-maché figures and then assulting them with 
hatchet and saw in much the same way (or at least leading to a similar 
result) as Miss Frink employs today. 

His spell at the St. Martin’s, ostensibly to learn how to sculpt, had much 
more far-reaching effects upon his later work. It showed Nessler how to 
use polyester. It taught him the full flavour of the third dimension. Already, 
his pictures had been becoming steadily more and more encrusted, as pig- 
ment gave way to cement. Now he began to build upon the painted sur- 
face, using heavy metal, stones, any disparate material that caught his 
fancy. He was able to set these fragments of the real world in permanent 
position by fixing them eternally beneath a glaze of polyester. Pieces of 
tooled steel were the first to take their place in these polyester moulds, 
but they were soon joined by a variety of other mechanical debris. 

What had begun as an elaboration of the pictorial base was given a 
new dimension by Nessler when he began exploring the ‘levels of trans- 
parency’. Polyester, by its nature, has the same optical properties as 
glass. Like glass, it can be tinted and it can have ‘foreign’ bodies added 
to its composition. Like glass, polyester will break when dropped from a 
height, but unlike glass, it can be mended. One of the smaller pictures 
in the recent exhibition of Nessler’s latest polyester paintings met with 
such an accident. Although I never saw it in its pristine state, careful 
inspection of it after it had been ‘mended’ showed no trace of where the 
damage had been. 

This is a practical asset. 

But the striking virtue of polyester for Nessler is the opportunities it 
affords for experiment in telescopy. Polyester which offers a window on 
the world means that the artist can work in all manner of depths. In some 
of the newest polyester pictures, small insects, feathers, leaves, fronds of 
fern, even biscuits, lie at different levels in the frozen liquid of the 
polyester, each and all carefully placed like an electrical circuit (but an 
electrical circuit informed with some Bosch-like magical life whose denizens 
have been spawned by the machine age). 

The comparison with a radio circuit is apt. 

Nessler’s friends provide him with the internal organs of dead and 
dying radio and TV sets so that he can dissect them at his leisure and 
reassemble them in polyester to start a new life. The brightly enamelled 
parts—the wires and flex glisten twice as effectively, once they are held in 
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shiny -polyester—are given a changed personality, not only because they are 
seen in a new context, but ‘also because they are able to lead an 
existence in suspended animation in the glutinous windows of the manmade 
fibre, in a picture with two fronts whose images can, simultaneously, be 
lit from both sides. Nessler admits. that the basic ingredients that go to 
make up his new work owe their starting-off point to the rationalisation 
of collage. He sees in the addition of extras to the picture’s surface a valid 
form of expression whose full implementation has only just been realised. 
There are, of course, parallels with his work, but they hardly touch in 
similarity the multiple core of his individual talent. 

Max Ernst, for instance, in his Paris exhibition of 1964 showed a 
series of birdcage and fern pictures in which lattice for the cages was 
added (‘proper’, in heraldic terminology) and the ferns and other greenery 
were made ‘up from plastic artificial decoration; a frond of plastic fern 
would be glued to the canvas in the traditional collage manner. The 
difference in technique so far as Nessler is concerned is therefore vast in 
nature and method and intention. Nessler takes the actual fern and 
buries it like a fly in amber. In this way his ‘real’ ferns become deathless. 
It is the same with a biscuit, a feather, the coil from a watch spring, 
anything that he desires to heighten the imagery of his polyester works. 

The Ernst comparison is valid on other counts. 

Ernst has always painted personages. So does Nessler. Only in his 
case, the personages are always created from the bits and pieces of his col- 
lage. Suddenly, mechanisms are humanised. Tubes and cogs take on 
character, a kind of artistic RUR-—except that Nessler’s people in the 
process of metamorphosis have gained more in human characteristics and 
lost more of their erstwhile ‘reality’ as machines than any science fiction 
monster from Mary Shelley to the present day. The example that more 
readily springs to mind is Kafka’s Gregor or Don Marquis’ Archie, the 
one a human transformed and the other a roach humanised (with the auto- 
suggestion of Mehitabel’s transmigration of souls). The retention of person- 
ality is one of the virtues of this artist’s work. A sense of humour is 
rarely lacking in what might otherwise be pretentious. If titles like ‘My 
Favourite Martian’ are over-obvious, it should be remembered that 
painters are not necessarily gifted with literary nicety, and even when 
they are, are rarely able to apply this side of their natures to their own 
work. 

What kind of an artist is this polyester experimentalist? It needs to be 
emphasised (for a great many people this is always necessary) that Nessler 
is in Origin a traditionalist. His early heroes were Memling, Griinewald 
and El Greco, all three imaginative inventors who based their deviations 
upon the current practice of the day, and it is perhaps significant that 
among modern artists he has always reserved a special place of esteem 
for Braque (the most classical artist of our times). Nessler was born in 
Leipzig in 1912 and attended the Italian School of Art at Dresden which 
he entered in 1933. Apart from a few months spent in Paris during 1937, he 
has been based in Britain (including the War years) ever since. Vacation 
trips to Spain and other parts of Europe hardly count as more than free- 
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wheeling: interludes in his artistic career. Today he is, to all intents and 
purposes, a British artist. But do the British recognise their good fortune 
in having captured such a unique talent? 

Except for the interest of a few perceptive collectors and adventurous 
galleries, Nessler has been compulsorily confined to an ivory tower, but 
it has not been an ivory tower of his own choosing; nor does he make 
a virtue out of his involuntary exile. Nessler wants to communicate. His 
comparative isolation instead of separating him from the mainstream of 
modern art in the second half of the twentieth century has given him the 
advantages of solitude in which to think out and fashion new ideas and 
fresh approaches to the continuous problem of making art which fits 
the age in which it is made. Polyester exactly meets this need. It is a 
product of the technological era of our century, and the artist uses it with 
a full command of the contemporary idiom, imbuing it with enough of his 
own character to make sure that those who follow him will always need 
to use his pioneer status as a point of reference. At 52, Nessler is in his 
maturity. Into polyester he has certainly unpacked a rich portion of his 
ideas. No doubt he will continue to add to these from the fecund store 
of his mind. The latest pictures are first evidence of a new departure in 
the pictorial arts. This should be recognised. Both from the point of view 
of their historical significance and as fine expressions of technique and 
art they should be finding their way into the museums of the world. 

The polyester works began in 1960 when Nessler was only 48. At that 
time the late Charles Johnson (d. 1964) wrote: €... Each work, however 
mysterious and varied, is a lucid and consistent unity... His mode of 
_ expression is alway gracious and never harsh...’. Two years later, we 
find Pierre Rouve writing ‘ .. . with mastery over the idiom came the 
inner assurance which spurred Nessler to condense his forms and decant 
his colours...’. But let us leave the last word with Oswell Blakeston, writ- 
ing in October 1964: ‘It is not fanciful to say that such works... are not so 
much devotional pictures as modern prayers, made with and not by 
machines, which have a personal meaning that triumphantly transcends 
decoration.’ 


Modern works by Nessler are en permanence at the Madden Galleries at 
69 Blandford Street, Baker Street, London W.}. à 
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A NEW LIFE OF ASQUITH 


G. P. Gooch 


SQUITH died in 1928 and the official life by his friend, Alfred 
A Spender, the leading Liberal journalist, and his son Cyril appeared 
in 1932. During the last thirty years a mass of material, printed 
and unprinted, has accumulated, and it is high time for a new record and 
analysis. Mr. Roy Jenkins has performed the task with conspicuous 
success and is to be congratulated on the production of a first-class 
biography. The Asquith papers are now in the Bodleian and his daughter, 
Lady Violet Bonham Carter, has generously allowed the author access 
to the most confidential material. He has taken five years over the 
enterprise, and his time has been well spent. Seldom has there been in 
recent times such an intimate revelation of the character and innermost 
secrets of a statesman’s life. The most valuable of all the new evidence 
is the correspondence during his Premiership with Venetia Stanley, later 
wife of Edwin Montagu, to whom he confided the details of Cabinet 
discussions and his own reflections on the passing scene. 

Asquith came of Yorkshire stock and had to make his own way in 
the world. This he was well able to do for nature had provided him 
with a first-class brain. His contemporaries at Oxford recognized his 
exceptional gifts and Jowett, the celebrated Master of Balliol, declared, 
‘Asquith will get on. He is so direct’. He not only secured a First in: 
Greats (classical languages) but a Fellowship which endowed him with a 
very welcome sum for seven years, with no obligation to remain and 
teach at the University. 

Asquith decided to go to the Bar for which his precise mind and 
gift of lucid speech seemed pre-eminently to fit him. It is surprising to 
learn how difficult it proved to obtain briefs and he found himself 
compelled to increase his earnings by such trivial tasks as examining 
school papers. It was something of a gamble to marry but his self-confidence 
carried him through and he found abundant happiness as a husband 
and father. His wife presented him with four clever sons, and one dearly 
loved daughter, Violet, who as Lady Bonham Carter, survives to honour 
her father’s memory. It must be a great satisfaction to her in her later 
years to witness the welcome by the reviewers in many newspapers to 
this recreation of a vanished past, with all the leading actors on the 
political and social stage standing out in bold relief. 

‘After the slow start at the Bar Asquith became a public figure on his 
election as a Liberal Member of Parliament for East Fife in 1886. The 
first six years were spent in opposition and there was not much opportunity 
for a young Member to make his name. He spoke rarely yet often 
enough to attract the attention of the leaders of his party, and his reward 
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` came in 1892 when he was appointed Home Secretary in Gladstone’s 
Fourth Ministry. To receive one of the key positions in the Cabinet 
without previous experience in some minor office was unusual, but his 
success was immediate. Rosebery, in his Life of Pitt, declared that he 
entered the House of Commons as an heir enters upon his inheritance. 
The same may be said of Asquith. His faculty of clear and precise 
statement and his ability in administration made an immediate impression 
and on the fall of the Liberal Ministry in 1895 some onlookers began to 
predict that he would sooner or later become Prime Minister. 

The years at the Home Office were memorable not only for his public 
career but as the period in which he found his second wife. His first 
wife was not shaped to play a part as the wife of a prominent statesman, 
but she had brought him much quiet happiness. When the sun went down, 
he declared, it was in. a cloudless sky. Margot Tennant, daughter of a rich 
industrialist, had been invited from many sides to accept a husband, and 
she only finally consented in 1894 when Asquith’s star already shone 
bright in the heavens. Some of his friends wondered how a man of such 
reserved temperament could marry the least inhibited of women 
whose passion for Society far exceeded her interest in politics. Her 
£5,000 a year from her father was a great help, but not so great as it 
looked, as an unending series of lunches and dinners reduced the net 
gain. Different though they were, it was a happy union and the solid 
Yorkshireman who had been used to comparatively simple living came 
to share to a considerable extent his wife’s pleasure in the amenities of 
social life among the upper circles. They had two children and henceforth 
Asquith’s life became more varied and on the whole more enjoyable. 

The fall of the Liberal Government in 1895 was followed by ten years 
of undisputed Conservative rule under Salisbury and Balfour, during 
which the Liberal forces, already diminished by the Home Rule split, were 
further weakened by the rise of Imperialism proclaimed as the new 
Gospel by Joseph Chamberlain, the Colonial Secretary, Rudyard Kipling, 
the poet of Empire, Milner, High Commissioner in South Africa, and 
Curzon as Viceroy of India. The new creed was abhorrent to old Glad- 
stonians and, as the struggle with the Boers loomed in sight after the 
Jameson Raid, the gulf within the Liberal ranks became wide and deep. 
With the withdrawal of Rosebery from the leadership of the party and 
the selection of Campbell-Bannerman in 1898 it seemed possible that 
the unity of the Party might be irreparably destroyed. Asquith joined 
with his oldest political friends, Haldane and his no less valued colleague, 
Edward Grey, in forming a group of Liberal Imperialists under the banner 
of Rosebery who drifted further and further apart from Gladstonian 
traditions. It was a painful time and the prospects of a subsequent reunion 
seemed problematical. ‘Imperialism,’ declared Campbell-Bannerman, ‘I 
hate the word and ï hate the thing.’ With the end of the Boer War in 
1902 the political tide as revealed in by-elections began to turn. I became a 
Liberal candidate for Bath in 1903 and found that feeling in that historic 
city was definitely against what were called the ‘Liberal Imps’. Chamberlain’s 
championship of Imperial Preference, which involved a tax on food, led 
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to his resignation from the Government and to a division in the Conservative 
ranks, and when the mineowners in South Africa introduced Chinese 
labour for the mines the unpopularity of the Government, now captained 
by Balfour, increased. So rapid was the change in the political temperature 
that in the last days of 1905 Balfour resigned, thereby confessing that 
he regarded the coming election as already lost. 

I was lucky enough to be elected as Liberal Member for Bath with 
Donald Maclean as my colleague. The Liberals after a long interval 
returned to office with an unprecedented majority. As one of the few 
surviving members of that Parliament, I still recall the atmosphere of 
hope which inspired the hundreds of new members when we gathered 
in Westminster in January 1906. Campbell-Bannerman had come into 
his own. Unlike Asquith, nature had not endowed him with a great 
brain but he possessed a great heart and I recalled the familiar French 
saying: ‘Great thoughts come from the heart? He had denounced the 
burning of farms and the massing of women and their families in 
concentration camps during the Boer War as methods of barbarism, and 
now he uttered the famous phrase which could only have come from him: 
‘Our task is to make those who hate us, love us’. The Liberal Imperialists 
had always been a minority but there was considerable difficulty in 
inducing them to join the new Cabinet. Asquith, Haldane and Grey had 
made a compact before the election that if they were to join they would 
insist on Campbell-Bannerman going to the House of Lords and leaving 
the command in the House of Commons to Asquith. CB, as he was 
always called, rightly resisted this demand and Asquith finally withdrew 
the condition. Of the three, Grey was by far the most difficult to persuade, 
but when Asquith was offered the Exchequer, Grey the Foreign Office and 
Haldane the War Office, they finally consented to share the responsibilities 
of the new Government. Campbell-Bannerman’s health was on the down. 
grade and his invalid wife needed annual treatment at Marienbad. He 
was so frequently absent from the House of Commons that Asquith 
seemed to be Prime Minister in all but name. When some unexpected 
difficulty arose in the House of Commons and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not in his place, CB used to say: ‘Send for the sledge 
hammer’. Our beloved chief had a severe heart attack early in 1908. 
Shortly afterwards he resigned and died. Several Liberal measures had 
been rejected by the House of Lords but Campbell-Bannerman’s greatest 
achievement had been to grant full autonomy to the conquered Boer States, 
the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. His generous and statesmanlike 
decision turned foes into friends and Botha and Smuts became and 
remained honoured partners of the British Empire. The Union of 
Dutch and British States in South Africa in 1909 put the seal on this 
historic achievement. 

I was present at a meeting at the Reform Club when the new Prime 
Minister addressed the whole of the Liberal Party. Asquith was completely 
master of himself and his speech was both modest and self-confident. 
Little did he or we foresee that he was in for nearly nine years of Office 
and would have to face some of the stormiest scenes in our long history. 
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Though he and Lloyd George had been strongly opposed to each other 
during the Boer War, he felt no rancour against him and transferred 
the Exchequer to the dynamic Welshman who proceeded in his first 
Budget in 1909 to challenge the landed interests. Sitting behind these 
two contrasted leaders for four years I was able to study them at close _ 
quarters. Asquith’s face scarcely ever changed expression while Lloyd 
George’s face was scarcely still for a moment. Asquith’s blood never 
rushed to his head and he was never guilty of a faux pas in his speeches 
in Parliament or in the country. Lloyd George, on the other hand, was 
capable of lashing out against his opponents and thereby infuriating the 
Opposition. We Liberals were all tired of the Lords’ rejection of important 
Bills sent up to them including those on education and licensing but we 
could not do anything about it. When, however, they rejected the Budget 
of 1909 the time had come to take up the challenge. Finance had always 
been in the control of the elected House of Commons, and this crazy 
decision by the unelected Upper Chamber sealed its doom. Now was 
the time that Asquith put his whole strength into vindicating the 
supremacy of the Lower House and he carried through his onerous task 
with unfailing courage. To make sure that such a constitutional outrage 
should not occur again it was obviously necessary to limit the veto of 
the Upper Chamber where the Liberals were in a hopeless minority. 
For this purpose there was no alternative but the creation of a sufficient 
number of Peers in case the Lords persisted in retaining their unrestricted 
power of veto. One of the most interesting portions of Mr. Jenkins’ book 
reveals the extreme difficulty encountered by the Prime Minister in 
securing the assent of George V to such an unprecedented departure. 
Finally, Asquith had to inform him that if his request was refused he 
would have to resign, and at this point the King reluctantly yielded. 
The veto legislation was carried into law without recourse to the creation 
of Peers. I think we must say that it was framed in the most considerate 
manner. The Lords were to retain the right to reject a Bill from the 
Lower House twice in consecutive years and were only compelled to 
accept it on a third presentation. 

With the coming of the war there was no occasion for major clashes 
between the two Chambers. At a later period the right of veto was 
reduced from two years to one. Since that historic constitutional change 
the Lords have never attempted to thwart the will of the House of 
Commons on any major issue. In the perspective of history, Asquith’s 
name will be above all connected with establishing beyond all challenge 
the supremacy of the Lower House thereby bringing us ever closer to the 
theory and practice of parliamentary democracy. 

During the last years of peace before 1914 Asquith was confronted 
with two new and formidable challenges. The first was from the champions 
of women’s suffrage, which was supported by a majority of Liberals in 
Parliament, by Haldane and Grey, and by Balfour from the Opposition 
benches. Here was one of the Prime Minister’s failings for it was his 
opposition alone which prevented our Liberal Government from carrying 
out a long overdue constitutional reform. I had the pleasure of voting 
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for the various Private Members’ Bills embodying the right of women to 
vote. Nothing, however, could be done against the will of the Prime 
Minister. 

It was not surprising that the most ardent champions of women’s 
suffrage should resort to militant methods, in view of the fact that 
strictly constitutional procedure seemed unlikely to effect any change. 
Among the leaders of this movement were my old Eton and Trinity 
friend, Pethick-Lawrence and his wife. Their methods, however, seemed 
too cautious to Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter Christobel whose fiery 
spirits stuck at nothing and threatened life and limb. The Prime Minister 
was for a time in definite danger, but he bore the risk with his usual 
unruffled calm. This chapter in his career ended with the outbreak of 
war which turned the attention of all citizens from the question of women’s 
suffrage to that of preserving a free way of life. It required four years 
of war for the Prime Minister’s conversion which he explained by his 
discovery of the essential part they had played in the prolonged agony of 
the great conflict. 

The second challenge to the Government came from Ireland where 
the threat of a Home Rule Bill, carried with the aid of the newly enacted 
limitation of the veto of the Upper House, inflamed the passions of the 
Ulster Protestants. Like the Turks in Cyprus today, they abhorred the 
prospect of being ruled by the Catholic majority in the island. Their most 
popular slogans were “Ulster will fight and Ulster will be right’ and ‘Home 
Rule is Rome Rule’. All of us in and out of Parliament fully understood 
their attitude and it was the general wish to exclude Ulster from the 
coming Home Rule Bill. Unfortunately this obvious piece of justice was 
impracticable owing to the sturdy resistance of the Irish Party in the 
House of Commons and Southern Ireland, for Asquith could not have 
forced a Bill on to the statute book without the support of the Irish 
Nationalist votes in the House of Commons. It was a cruel dilemma for 
the Liberal Party and at the time there seemed no way out. The Ulster 
Unionists, fearing the worst, were prepared to employ any means of 
averting the threatened blow; the opposition reached a climax in the 
threatened mutiny at.the Curragh Camp. Here again the war intervened 
and rendered any further immediate procedure’ with the Home Rule Bill 
impossible, If Asquith may be said to have borne a considerable share 
of responsibility for the woman suffrage troubles, he must be completely 
absolved from any share in the Irish crisis which was caused above all 
by the refusal of the Irish Nationalists to consent to the exclusion of 
Ulster. Happily the close of the war brought saner counsels both as regard 
to women’s suffrage and as to Irish Home Rule on the basis of the 
exclusion of Ulster. 

When war broke out in 1914, it soon became clear that we were 
in for a long desperate struggle. There was an old saying that England 
loses every battle except the last and the start was no less discouraging 
than usual. Early in 1915 it seemed necessary to strengthen the Govern- 
ment by a temporary coalition with the Conservatives and the uneasy 
partnership lasted till the close of 1916. Many people in both parties 
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came to feel that Asquith was an excellent leader in peace but lacked 
the dynamism and the drive required in a life-and-death struggle. The 
narrative of his supercession by Lloyd George in the middle of the 
war is extremely detailed, and some readers may perhaps feel that we 
are told a little too much of the incessant comings and goings which 
preceded the final change. The widespread belief in his insufficiency was 
not shared by Asquith himself who felt fairly certain that Lloyd George 
would be unable to form a strong team. When the end came he departed 
from office without rancour and gave general support to the new Govern- 
ment. He had rejected any idea of serving under Lloyd George but he 
would have liked to have some share in the making of the peace. Lloyd 
George was ready to fulfil his request but only on condition that he 
entered his Ministry as Lord Chancellor and this he refused to do. 
He watched the negotiations in Paris in 1919 with critical eyes and 
shared the widespread sentiment that Clemenceau’s insistence on an 
extremely severe and humiliating settlement was unwise. 

In his closing years Asquith, like lesser mortals, had his share of light 
and shade. His eldest son Raymond had died in the trenches in France, 
and he had lost the seat in Scotland which he had held for thirty-two 
years. The next two years he was without a seat, and when he returned he 
_ found Lloyd George in undisputed control. After a life of such outstanding 
success, it was painful for him to witness the break-up of the Liberal 
Party, and there seemed little probability of the Asquithians and Lloyd 
Georgites coming together again under a leadership accepted by both. 
The virtual ending of the historic role of the Liberal Party was due not 
to Asquith but to the war of 1914, even more than to Lloyd George 
himself. Asquith’s distress was mitigated by domestic happiness, travel, 
reading and visitors. He derived particular pleasure from the companionship 
of his daughter Violet who proved a first-class speaker in the four 
electioneering campaigns in Paisley, another Scottish constituency. After 
losing the seat he was glad to accept the offer of George V of a peerage 
with the title of Earl of Oxford. He found the atmosphere in the Upper 
House uncongenial and his speeches were infrequent. 

‘My last contact with Asquith was in 1922 when I read a paper entitled 
Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy to the British Institute of 
International Affairs. Lord Oxford, who was in the chair, deseribed as a 
travesty of history my assertion that in 1914 our hands were no longer 
free since we had become enmeshed in the quarrels and ambitions of 
our Continental friends. I replied by quoting Lloyd George’s description 
of our relation to France as an obligation of honour. It was an interesting 
discussion in which Sir Valentine Chirol of The Times, General Sir 
Frederick Maurice, Sir Francis Acland, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in 1914, and Percy Molteno, an active Liberal Parliamentary 
critic of Grey’s policy, took part. The latter reminded the audience of 
our naval agreement with France in 1912 by which the French fleet 
was withdrawn from the Channel in tacit reliance on British support 
in that quarter, and inquired how the claim of a free hand could be 
reconciled with such a vital strategic arrangement. I expressed no opinion 
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as to the wisdom or necessity of our abandonment of ‘splendid isolation’, 
but I argued that the inescapable price was the loss of unfettered control 
over our policy. 
- Was Asquith a great statesman? Compared with Gladstone and Disraeli 
certainly not. I should rank him rather with Peel who dealt with problems 
as they arose but who had nothing of the dynamism essential to a born 
leader. He was far more effective in the House of Commons than on a 
platform in the country, and when he kindly came to speak for my 
colleague Donald Maclean and myself in Bath there was no great 
enthusiasm. His importance in history lies in the fact that he was the 
greatest Parliamentarian of the twentieth century and his memory will 
never die. 
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PROFESSOR HARRY JONES ON LORD STAMP 
Josiah Stamp, Public Servant. J. Harry Jones. Pitman. 50s. 


Professor Jones was persuaded to compose a memorial in prose to a 
public servant of the highest moment. He accepted this commission with 
marked reluctance. He knew full well the immensity of the task, which, 
in true. humility, he feared was beyond his powers. The result disproved 
his fears and has created an image, sketched by a master hand, a portrait 
of an indefatigable officer devoted to his work, whatever the field, a master 
of detail, a solver of the once insoluble, a planner and executive par excellence. 


The author was the near-perfect choice, of an age with his subject, an 
economist of outstanding parts in fact and in public esteem, his style plain, 
_ telling, clear with always the mot juste in harmonious setting. He could assess 
the work and value of Lord Stamp. He is objective, judicial in kindly warmth. 
It is a recital of a career, an appreciation where criticism was not greatly 
needed and where it was easy to follow the precept de mortuis since there 
was so little of the minus present. There is prodigious industry in this tour 
de ‘force. The publishers have produced a volume of quiet taste and high 
quality. 
, Josiah Stamp had neither the background nor the connections which often 
make for recognition and promotion. He came up the prosaic and hard way. 
The Second Division of the Civil Service seldom gave access to the mansions 
of importance, almost never to the corridors of power. It was unlikely that 
Stamp ever looked farther than the next hurdle, but he was determined, 
assiduous, confident, attracted by the immediate goal, never satisfied. 


One gets the impression of a human computer, fed with figures and 
spelling out the answers with uncanny accuracy. Statistics were his forte. 
He juggled with them, devising new formulae for their use in improving 
the improved guesses for income tax yield in the national Budget brief. He 
worked at breakneck speed but never beyond his capacity. He was too big 
to be contained within the confines of the Civil Service. His translation first 
into industry as Secretary of Nobel Industries Limited, the mighty kernel 
out of which grew ICI, and finally to the Chairmanship of the LMS, the 
greatest British railway complex, was inevitable. In the posts, the part he 
played Jed to a vogue for rationalization which in its modern development 
is a doubtful blessing. Applied economics is the present rage, as ‘planning’. 
Its by-product, restrictive practice, is a concomitant evil, probably impossible 
to exorcise without nullifying blueprint and control. 


Stamp had greater service to offer in a field of greater moment. 1919 had 
heralded a world which had sloughed off the old order and where much 
was chaotic. Human relations and material values were disrupted; personal 
fortunes marched with national indebtedness whose figures dismayed and 
confused. New bases of comparison and order had to be conjured out of 
this turmoil for failure threatened an overspill of revolution into Western 
Europe. During the 1914-18 war Stamp had been initiated into the problem 
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on a lesser scale of mobilising the finances of Britain. His contribution 
had marked him out for employment in the international sphere. In the 
chapters which tell of his mastery of the reparations and debts situation at 
the time of the Dawes Committee (1924) and the Young Committee (1928), 
Professor Jones reaches the climax. His hero is lionised for his courage, his 
persistence, his diplomacy and the near measure of his success. 


En passant a somewhat shadowy figure is introduced: Sir Andrew 
McFadyean. He moves in and about the Dawes affair but gets a good 
deal less than his share of the limelight. Still this is a recital of Stamp: 
an epic brooks no twin starring. Let Sir Andrew rest content in the knowledge 
of the part he played in resettling the West before the advent of the scourge 
of the thirties who was to bring everything to naught in a second world war.* 

Then comes a recital of honours and activities which kept Stamp busy 
and in the public eye. He was Britain’s Public Servant supreme until the 
final dramatic act which swept him from the scene. In a moment’s blast 
Hitler had snuffed out a devoted servant of his fellow-creatures. Josiah Stamp 
has left us an understanding of organization and order. We must look else- 
where for dreams, speculation and fantasy. These attributes the good fairies had 
not vouchsafed him. He had a full quota of gifts. It would be boorish to 
expect everything. Happiest of all was Stamp in his biographer. Professor 
Jones has placed us all in his debt. 

DAVID GOLDBLATT 


FLYING HIGH 


Out On A Wing. Sir Miles Thomas. Michael Joseph. 30s. 


Politicians, however unceremonious their departure from office, usually 
waste no time before bursting out with their memoirs; no military disaster 
is complete without a lengthy published apologia from the general who caused 
it; yet industrial and commercial magnates rarely write autobiographies. 
For a trading nation like Britain this would be strange if it were not for the 
fact that most magnates have been so busy in their spare time learning to be 
country gentlemen that they have had no time to become authors. Sir Miles 


- Thomas in Out On a Wing shows us what we have missed. Here is one of 


the business captains of our age setting out in clear, straightforward prose 
the story of his fascinating life. 


Sir Miles was born of a Welsh father and an English mother at Cefn Mawr 
in the vale of Llangollen in North Wales. Generally speaking, with lots 
of exceptions, North Walians are introvert and South Walians extrovert. 
I always thought that this was a product of the Industrial Revolution until I 
read a commentary written some seven hundred years ago on the Welsh 
character when exactly the same comparison was made. It may be that 
the high mountains of North Wales are the reason. Whatever the reason is, 
Sir Miles is one of the exceptions. 


Perhaps the most significant part of Sir Miles’s experience for the general 
reader was his term of office as Chairman of the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation, one of the two great British state airlines. So far as I am aware 
no authoritative work has yet appeared tracing the lines upon which the 
Boards, and especially the chairmen, of the nationalized industries should 


*See “The McFadyean Memoirs’, CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March 1964. 
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be chosen. Yet nothing is more important to success or failure of these vast 
concerns than that the right members and the right chairmen should be 
picked. They must not only all be right individually but they must also be 
able to work amiably as a team. They must have a grasp of their technical 
subject but also be conscious of the wider problems. Their relationship to 
their staff, to their master the Minister, to Parliament, to their customers and 
to the public must be friendly. 


The problem of the airlines is a particularly difficult one for they have 
no captive body of customers as have most nationalized industries. In their 
case they have to meet fierce international competition where, fares being 
fixed, the battles are fought ferociously over speed, service, smoothness, 
champagne, cuisine, the high couture of air hostesses, and other important 
elements in aviation unforeseen by Orville and Wilbur Wright or by Alcock 
and Brown. This is even more true in the case of BOAC, the long haul 
airline, than it is in the case of British European Airways, the medium and 
short haul operator. For in the former, flying, as it does, the Blue-Riband 
North Atlantic route and the routes to Africa, Asia, Australia and until 
recently South America, national pride and prestige are felt to be at stake. 


During my short period as Minister of Civil Aviation in 1951 I found that 
in their very different ways Sir Miles Thomas of BOAC and Marshal of the 
RAF Lord Douglas of Kirtleside of BEA were perfect Chairmen of their 
respective airlines. Sir Miles’s experience as a wartime pilot, as a journalist 
and with the Nuffield Organisation, his happy way with employees, his 
extrovert approach to his customers, his feeling for public relations, and his 
enthusiasm for civil aviation made him the ideal man for the job. Operating 
at £12,500 less in annual salary than he had been getting with the Nuffield 
Organisation, he pulled the Corporation up from an annual deficit of at one 
time £8 millions to a profit-making position and at the same time maintained 
a high morale in the staff and a fine airline. A few years after I left the 
Ministry, however, heavy stormclouds began to roll over BOAC. In the 
first place there was the Comet setback of 1953 and 1954. The Comet, the 
pioneer jet airliner, seemed certain to have a lead of several years over its 
nearest rival and BOAC had given it full backing. Sir Miles had personally 
undertaken long and exhausting journeys ‘selling’ this ‘leap-forward’ in civil 
aviation. Then came the temporary setback by reason of which BOAC’s 
competitors were able to catch up. This was a commercial and psychological 
blow to BOAC and to Sir Miles. 


The other cloud was the attitude for many years of the Cabinef and some 
of the Civil Aviation Ministers to the Corporation. They seemed never able 
to make up their minds what they wanted BOAC to do. Was it to make a 
profit? Was it to show the British flag for prestige purposes in all sorts of 
foreign parts, remunerative or unremunerative? Was it to support the British 
aircraft industry by purchasing aircraft whether they were in any particular 
case competitive or not on its routes? Any of these courses might be possible 
individually but collectively they were impossible of performance. 


The effect of all this was that unfortunately Sir Miles Thomas in 1956 
resigned from the Corporation, to the great detriment of Civil Aviation; 
Monsanto Chemicals Limited and the Thomson Organisation, created by 
Lord Thomson of Fleet, reaped the benefit. 

Lady Thomas, who before her marriage to Sir Miles was Personal Secretary 
to Mr. William Morris (later Lord Nuffield), has been a fine helpmate to 
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her husband. Before I had even met Lady Thomas, Mr. Ernest Bevin on more 
than one occasion spoke to me of her sterling qualities. 


One postscript to this review: a chance remark to me in 1951 by Sir 
Miles has for years dictated my place of residence. Whilst we were waiting 
one foggy night at London Airport to take leave of the Queen (then 
Princess Elizabeth) and the Duke of Edinburgh on their first official visit 
to Canada, Sir Miles asked me whether I still lived in South Wales and worked 
in London; I replied that this was so. ‘It is too far,’ he said, ‘I always 
live on the job’. Ever since then I have done so, too. 

OGMORE 


THE GIFT OF HEALING 


The Nature of Healing. Arthur Guirdham. Allen and Unwin. 28s. 


Dr. Guirdham is a medical practitioner whose earlier books, and especially 
his A Theory of Disease, have aroused considerable interest. He has long 
maintained the view that disease is a total response of the whole personality 
manifested in local symptoms and that the cause and cure of disease need 
to be approached from this wider point of view. 


The present work is concerned to consider and explain more precisely those 
gifts of healing which function independently of the science and art of 
medicine. The author is at pains to remind his readers that he has no gifts 
of healing himself. He therefore writes objectively of cures which he has 
observed and of healers whom he has known. 


The cases which he cites as having responded satisfactorily to natural 
healing include progressive muscular distrophy, a hereditary disease character- 
ised by wasting of certain groups of muscles, and cases of primary and 
secondary cancer. 


He devotes a separate chapter to a brief description of four healers personally 
known to him, each of whom has been responsible for an impressive number 
of cures. Such people, Dr. Guirdham suggests, are possessed of certain 
characteristics in common-—clairvoyance, a hostility to organized religion, 
high artistic ability, belief in reincarnation, and are ‘earthy’ in the sense of 
being richly endowed with common sense. Their gift of healing is, he believes, 
an innate but not necessarily hereditary quality. 


Dr. Guirdham is also concerned to compare and contrast natural with other 
kinds of healing, especially spiritual, and to consider the roles of doctors, 
priests and spiritual healers. Whilst very ready to accept the fact that certain 
benefits have been derived from sacramental faith, and other forms of 
Spiritual healing, he believes that natural healing may sometimes have played 
a part here too. 


No doubt some readers of this book will be unwilling to accept the 
hypotheses from which Dr. Guirdham sets out, and others would prefer to be 
able to look more closely at the evidence connected with the healings which 
he cites. At the same time, the book will impress all its readers, not only for 
its excellent literary qualities and clear arrangement, but also for its attempt 
to look seriously and objectively at a fascinating and complex aspect of 
healing, the implications of which could be a matter of concern to all of us. 


F. H. HILLIARD 
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_ THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND TO ENGLISH EDUCATION 
Four Hundred Years of English Education. W. H. G. Armytage. Cambridge 
University Press. 32s. 6d. 


Four hundred years of English education in two hundred and fifty pages 
is a tall order by any standards. But, then, Professor Armytage might well 
retort, English social history in six hundred pages was even more remarkable— 
and Trevelyan’s attempt was generally hailed as a success. 


The analogy is not without a greater significance than the merely numerical, 
for both books are concerned with social history.’ But whereas Trevelyan’s 
ranged over the whole social field, this book is limited to that aspect of 
social history which we call ‘education’. The author eschews any attempt at 
summarising developments, policies, the recommendations of Commissions, 
and the rest. Instead, he is concerned to expose some of the under-currents 
which were at work beneath the surface of English life and to hint at the 
manner in which they affected, or were influenced by, or simply provided 
the setting for, some of the important changes which came over educational 
ideas, activities and legislation. 

Yet there is a connecting thread running through his story—the movement 
from the stage of group-centred efforts which used education as an instrument 
of policy towards the growth of a sense of collective responsibility; or, 
viewed from the other end of the binoculars, the transition from a state 
of affairs in which education was for the few to its universal provision. 

Those who delight in ‘the small beer of history’ will read this book with 
particular enjoyment as well as enlightenment and all its readers will be 
impressed by the depth and the breadth of the reading out of which it has 
emerged. 


Doubtless there will be those who will find some of the connecting links 
in the story dubious. Did Darwin’s Origin of Species really have any influence 
on the cult of physical fitness? Was the primary motive of those who founded 
the University of Durham a desire ‘to anticipate the radicals’? And were 
Christian apologists in the 1860s really concerned only to ‘stress spiritual 
and aesthetic values against the ‘scientism’ of Huxley and Spencer’? There 
may also, it must be confessed, be some among his readers who will find 
a certain puckishness in his comments more irritating than entertaining. 


These, however, are minor criticisms indeed of a work which besides being 
erudite and illuminating, is most attractively written and therefore a pleasure 


to read, 
F. H. HILLIARD 


RENAISSANCE AND BAROQUE 


The Larousse Encyclopedia of Renaissance and Baroque Art. Paul Hamlyn. 
4 guineas. 

This is much more than just another pretty art book supported by a com- 
petent text. The Larousse Encyclopedia, under the general editorship of M. 
René Huyghe, chief curator of pictures at the Louvre, sets out to give a survey 
of the development of European art from the beginning of the fifteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century. It is extremely well and generously illustrated, 
though I found on the whole the standard of the black and white photo- 
graphs superior to the colour plates. Each section of the book contains a 
useful commentary on the movements and individual artists concerned, but 
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far more important it is also introduced in each case by an essay in general 
terms written by an authority of standing on`the particular field. These essays 
contain much stimulating and challenging material which the illustrations are 
chosen to support. Despite ifs somewhat pretentious title, this is certainly a 
book which those interested or concerned in the fine arts will wish to possess 
and will find pleasure in turning to for many other reasons besides its 
utility as a work of reference. It would also make an admirable background 
book for anyone about to begin on a degree course in the humanities 
or for one of Lord Snow’s scientists anxious to bridge the gap between 
the two cultures. 

One of the advantages of this book is that it enables us to place in 
perspective works from different countries and different schools in the light 
of general artistic development as a whole. To take three examples only 
of works which have caused considerable interest in exhibitions in London 
since the war, the great polyptaeh of St. Vincent by Nuno Goncalves shown 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition of Portuguese art, the exquisite candle 
light paintings of La Tour, shown in the Royal Academy Louis XIV Exhibition, 
and the carvings of Ignaz Giinther, shown in the Victoria and Albert rococco 
exhibition from Bavaria, can all be found here not only in their immediate 
settings but against the general background of the cross-currents of European 
painting and sculpture. 

The later sections of the book are particularly valuable in the context 
of recent achievements in scholarship. What became of Renaissance? Three 


‘quarters of a century ago Wolflin, the pupil and successor of Burckhardt, 


asked himself this question and came to the conclusion that, by reason of an 
inevitable cyclical movement in the arts, it perished in the excesses of the 
Roman High Baroque, Since that time scholars have evolved the term 
Mannerism to cover the quite distinguishable development that took place in 
the sixteenth century and have reserved the term baroque for the style which 
followed the holding of the Council of Trent. The work among others of 
Messrs. Sitwell, Tapie, and Less-Milne has brought fresh light to the study 
of South Italian, Piedmontese, Central European and Iberian baroque. A 
whole new field has been discovered in the former Spanish and Portuguese 
colonies in America and India. England, inspired by Lord Burlington and 
William Kent, turned stubbornly instead to the inspiration of Palladio. 
France, which in the mid-seventeenth century welcomed Bernini in almost ` 
princely state, soon turned to the lighter and more graceful moods of the 
rococco. Russia and Sweden, comparative late-comers on the scene, produced 
their own highly individual versions of the baroque style. The Larousse 
Encyclopedia is especially useful in disentangling the somewhat breathless 
period that separates the building of the Jesu church in Rome and the final 
adornment of the Curvillies Theatre at Munich, and in suggesting some of the 
reasons for the particular developments which took place. 

ERNLE MONEY 


A CHOICE OF LITERARY PAPERBACKS—I 


The Penguin Book of Sick Verse. Introduced and edited by George Macbeth. 
Penguin. 5s. 

The Penguin Book of Japanese Verse, Introduced and translated by Geoffrey 
Bownas and Anthony Thwaite. Penguin. 7s. 6d. 

Pushkin: Selected Verse. Introduction and Prose translations by John Fennell. 
Penguin. 7s. 6d. 
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Mr. Macbeth has arranged his anthology in eight sections—IlIness, Mental 
Breakdown, Visions of Doom, World Weariness, Corpse-Love, Lovesickness, 
Cruelty and Sick Jokes—with the primary aim to amuse. The amusement 
must be according to taste; but when, as in the section ‘Corpse Love’, we 
find Keats, Poe, Tourneur and Betjeman rubbing shoulders no reader need 
be deterred. It is a queer and fascinating collection which includes some of 
the most august names in the English hierarchy of poets. 

The Japanese selection ranges from poets of the third century to living 
poets. It has a 40pp. Introduction and thumbnail biographies. The themes 
and treatment have beauty, poignancy, humour, satire, vision and realism 
as in any other representative national collection, but with one welcome 
Japanese characteristic, brevity. A book for the poetry connoisseur. 

Alexander Pushkin was born in May 1799 and died (shot in a duel) in 
1837. He had a strangely checkered, frustrated and unhappy life, conditioned 
‘by his own genius at odds with circumstance. This selection is in Russian, with 
prose version at the foot of each page, and thus for English readers Pushkin’s 
great lyrical reputation must be largely taken on trust, but the indications 
are sufficient to stimulate interest which one day may be satisfied by an 
Inspired verse translation. 

Penguin Modern Poets 3: George Barker, Martin Bell, Charles Causley. 
Penguin. 2s. 6d. 

Penguin Modern Poets 4: David Holbrook, Christopher Middleton, David 
Wevill. 2s. 6d. 

Penguin Modern Poets 5: Gregory Corso, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Allen 
Ginsberg. 2s. 6d. 

These attractive selections present about thirty examples of the work of 
each of the named contemporary poets to illustrate their characteristics in 
style and form. The whole series to date is indispensable for readers of 
_contemporary poetry wishing to gauge tendencies in Anglo-American writing. 
My preferences in this batch are George Barker, Charles Causley and David 
Holbrook. The Americans in No. 5 are enigmas. 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
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SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


TAX PLANNING AND THE FAMILY 
COMPANY (Sweet and Maxwell. 
£4 7s. 6d.). In this second edition, the 
author Mr. David R. Stanford has revised 
and brought up to date his authoritative 
work on tax law and practice in relation 
to the family company business. It is 
still a subject of great complexity and 
importance to the business man and 
his family. This volume has the great 
merit of lucidity in tracing and expound- 
ing the mass of relevant legislation in 
“a narrative guiding the business man 
and his adviser, spiced with what are 
intended to be revealing and controver- 
sial pictures for the initiated”, Cumula- 
tive Supplements are to be published 
and no doubt should deal with the pros- 
pective corporation tax to be introduced 
by the Labour government. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF GREAT 
BRITAIN (Methuen. University Paper- 
backs, 8s. 6d. UK only; hardbound 
edition, 18s.). This is a second edition 
of Mr. Graeme C. Moodie’s well known 
introduction to British politics and 
government. The “guiding principle” of 
the book is to put forward “the infor- 
mation necessary to understand what 
British politics is about as well as how 
the system works”. It is a stimulating 
book in whith, naturally, some of the 
author’s views and comments are pro- 
vocative and controversial. Unfortunately 
this new edition was prepared in 1963, 
and the author’s opinions on the political 
prospects are of interest retrospectively, 
but of course out of date. In a book 
of this kind inaccuracies are unfortunate, 
but perhaps inevitable. For example, in 
criminal cases the old Poor Prisoner’s 
Defence Act, 1930 has been superceded 
by the ampler provisions of the Legal 
Aid Act. Also, the Daily Sketch belongs 
to the Rothermere group and not to 
Lord Thomson. 


THE EICHMANN TRIAL (Stevens. 
27s. 6d.). This is basicly a juridical study 
of the Eichmann case by a distinguished 
jurist, Professor Peter Papadatos of 
Athens University. The book contains 
an account of the trial itself and its 
background. The main interest in the 
work is the author’s support for the 
view that in law the Israelis were justi- 
fied in arrogating to themselves juris- 
diction to try Eichmann. He also deals 
at length with -Eichmann’s defences, 
including that of superior orders. The 
latter ground was not valid, even moral- 
ly. Eichmann was actuated by devotion 
to National-Socialist ideology. “He chose 
the most criminal part of it in which 
to make his career and thus achieve 
his personal ambitions, and even if he 
had found himself involved in a situa- 
tion that he could not have foreseen, 
he could have been relieved of his duties 
without risking his life”. 


COMMERCIAL LAW (Sweet and Max- 
well. £2 17s, 6d.). This is a new textbook 
by Mr. Robert Lowe, the Senior Lecturer 
at the College of Law. It is primarily 
for law students taking degrees or the 
Law Society’s solicitors’ examinations. 
As such the volume should prove of 
much value. It is well and lucidly writ- 
ten, covering briefly the main topics 
in this very wide field. The book will 
cover a wider field for the lawyer who 
wants a short overall summary on a 
particular subject. For example, there 
is a very useful section covering the 
new hire-purchase legislation which came 
into operation on 1 January this 
year. The volume carries a loose sheet 
of amendments which should be care- 
fully noted. 
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Albion 
CIVILISED ROUTINE 


Considering the meticulously detailed background, the sense of excitement 
and the pleasure which the late Ian Fleming’s books (over 20 million sales) 
have given so many readers in the last 12 years, they were written with 


unbelievable speed and ease. 

According to Ken W. Purdy’s 
recent account in The Sunday 
Times, Fleming’s routine in Jamaica 
went something like this: - getting 
up with the birds about half-past- 
seven, going for a bathe, breakfast, 
sitting in the garden to get a tan 
until about ten, and then settling 
down in a corner of his bedroom to 
type about 1,500 words straightaway 
without looking back to what he 
had written the day before. 

‘I have more or less thought out 
what I am going to write,’ he told 
Purdy before his death, ‘and in any 
case even if I make a lot of mistakes 
I think, well, hell, when the book’s 
finished I can change it all, cut it 
out. J think the main thing is to 
write fast and cursively in order to 
get narrative speed.’ 

After 24 hours of speedy writing, 
he would go down to the reefs 
looking for lobsters, have lunch, 
a siesta from about half past two 
until four,*sit in the garden for 
about half an hour, have another 
bathe and spend from six to seven 
writing a further 500 words. Then 
he numbered the day’s pages, put 
them away, had a couple of ‘power- 
ful drinks’, dinner, occasionally a 
game of scrabble with his wife, and 
‘then straight off to bed and into 
a dead sleep.’ 


CATCHING UP 
Nice to hear that limited supplies 


of Wilkinson’s razor blades are now 
available in Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Osaka and Kobe; that winter cloth- 
es bearing the well-known ‘St. 
Michael’ label are now on sale in a 
Tokyo department store; and that a 
publisher there recently acquired 
the Japanese rights of ‘Industrial 
Marketing Research’ (the standard 
book on the subject) by Stacey & 
Wilson, published here by Heinemann. 


VIVA MALAGODI! 

‘Everybody likes Malagodi’, said 
the young Italian proprietor when 
we turned into a Mount Street, 
Mayfair restaurant. And this is true. 
Fleet Street sometimes applies the 
epithet, ‘Rightist’, to the Italian 
Liberal leader and deputy for Milan. 
But Giovanni Malagodi, like Jo 
Grimond, is a good European, has 
no use for obscurantist talk of an 
‘independent’ nuclear deterrent, and 
puts liberty first. This is hardly 
‘Rightist’. 

Thanks to Malagodi, Italian 
Liberals recently raised their tally 
of municipal seats from 77 to 145 
with a poll of 2,018,000 votes. 
Signor Saragat’s Social Democrats, 
with 1,675,000 votes, won 143 seats 
instead of 115. 

Guiseppe Saragat, the first Italian 
Social Democrat President, is a 
splendid choice. The Christian 
Democrats, who, since de Gasperi 
died, have not quite ruled the rosot 
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in the old way, were unlucky in their 


Presidential candidate. Segni and ° 


Gronchi were good Presidents; the 
pick of the bunch was the Turin 
Cobdenite Liberal Professor Luigi 
Einaudi. President Einaudi became 
correspondent of The Economist 
during the editorial reign of Francis 
Hirst. 


UNIVERSAL HOBBY 

Not even the thousands of pleasure 
craft of all shapes and sizes moored 
in harbours, rivers and canals and 
around the coastline of Britain con- 
‘vey a proper impression of the grow- 
ing enthusiasm for recreation afloat. 
So a first visit to the recent (annual) 
-International Boat Show at Earls 
Court was, as they say, something 
_ of an eye-opener, and a tribute to 
‘many hundreds of boat-builders 
from Britain and other ‘marinated’ 
nations. 

Among the many hundreds of 
Sails and masts and show stands 
displaying all the bits .and pieces 
required by the boating enthusiast, 
there was every type of vessel— 
‘from the inexpensive (£32) dinghy 
to the luxury (£50,000) cabin cruiser. 

One used to think boatyards were 
run by delightful but quite un- 
businesslike people enjoying winter 
months of building and repairing 
a few boats and in the summer 
. attending to the chandlery needs 
' of amateur sailors. Many of them 
are still relatively small, but there 
is nothing unbusinesslike about them, 
in countering the challenge of an 
expanding universal market. Two 
years ago, Britain’s production of 
every type of pleasure craft was 
worth around £22 million. It is 
now about £30 million, and a third 
of this output is exported. 


‘Automation does not in the least 


replace human decisions on important 
issues. It makes sure that the people 
who have to make these decisions 
have adequate pre-digested informa- 
tion to work on. It is not a question 
of machines replacing men: it is 
largely a question of extending men’s 
faculties by machines so that in 
fact they become better, more com- 

petent men.’ 
Extract from the fifth Reith 
Lecture by Sir Leon Bagrit. 


PRAISE FOR PM 
Congratulations to the Prime 
Minister on eliminating the heredi- 
tary element from the 1965 New 
Year’s Honours list. No baronetcies; 
no hereditary peerages—life peerages 
only. So far, so good. But why 
knighthoods for Labour council 
Aldermen ? In 1965, Aldermen should 
be abolished, not knighted; every 
holder of a council seat should be 
elected. One lesser criticism: MBE 
is too low a rating for our dis- 
tinguished women athletes. 


A meed of praise for the Prime 
Minister, too, for ending a spiteful 
and vicious practice of Tory Prime 
Ministers, namely, the exclusion of 
the third party from the Life Peerages 
Act. 

it is nearly four years since the 
appearance in this REVIEW (April 
1961) of Lord Ogmere’s much- 
discussed article on Life Peers. It 
forthwith elicited a column from the 
Political Correspondent of The 
Guardian and another in The Western 
Mail. 

Three of the Liberal leaders, 
Frank Byers, Donald Wade, and 
Lady Violet Bonham ‘Carter, 
formerly Miss Violet Asquith and 
now Baroness Asquith of Yarbury, 
have now taken their seats in the 
Upper Chamber as Life Peers. The 
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Sunday Times editorial on Lady 
Violet, a most felicitous piece, 
must have made the faces of Sir 
Alec and Mr. Macmillan rather 
red. And it was good to see the 
tribute by the Editor of The Daily 
Mirror to the Radicalism of Lord 
Byers. 


The recent announcement that the 
motoring organizations have reduced 
the number of hotels holding ‘five- 
star’ appointment from ten to three 
encourages the hope that critical 
‘Which T-type tests and classifications 
might one day be applied to eating 
establishments throughout Britain in 
an attempt to raise standards, 


30th ANNIVERSARY 

The British Council has some- 
times been criticized as an unneces- 
sary and ineffectual indulgence at 
the taxpayers’ expense. I find its 
report for 1964 (the Council’s 30th 
anniversary) highly encouraging. In- 
deed it would be interesting to hear 
the views of readers in various parts 
of the world with direct experience 
of the Council’s work. Its budget has 
grown from £5,000 (30 years ago) 
to nearly £11 million last year when 
an additional £14 million was de- 
voted to expanding English language 
teaching, the production of TV 
films, the extension of library ser- 
vices (now® issuing nearly four 
million books a year) and help in 
the development of public libraries 
in Commonwealth countries, 

The Council also administers £2m. 
on behalf of the Ministry of Over- 
seas Development, helping to train 
overseas people in Britain and the 
recruitment of British teachers for 
service overseas, as well as volunteers. 

Last year, the Council mounted 
a massive effort to mark the Shake- 
speare Quatercentenary all over the 
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world, which included tours by the 
major drama companies, Shake- 
speare book exhibitions, photo- 
graphic displays and lecture tours 
by Shakespearian scholars. Under 
Council sponsorship, the Argo re- 
cording of Shakespeare plays, begun 
in 1957 and totalling 137 discs, was 
completed, and already some 
350,000 have been sold. 


Anyone with experience of coping 
with the vagaries of ‘undoing’ modern 
packaging and wrapping will concur 
with the view of Mrs. Shirley Conran 
(‘Observer Colour Supplement’) that 
‘the three best-packed products on 
the market are an egg, an orange 
and a banana, none of which has won 
any packaging awards or been im- 
proved by human hand? 
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AMERICA IN MID-DECADE 
Professor John E. Owen 


` 


HE .middle of the 1960s finds the American people confronting growing 

; problems of a technological society undergoing rapid change in almost 

Š all areas of its life. One factor that functions both as a concomitant 
and a consequence of these changes is a purposeful attempt on the part of 
the federal government to apply the resources of scientific intelligence to the 
solution of such problems as education, housing, urban slums, old age, 
race tensions, and medical care. 

This effort has its origins in the social planning of the Roosevelt era of 
the 1930s, but in the last four years of the Kennedy and Johnson regimes it 
has been sharply accelerated. To what extent America will move in the 
direction of a planned society is at this point problematical but there are 
firm grounds for the view that the ‘knowledge industry’ of education, applied 
science, and large-scale research may have the same impact on US life in the 
next fifty years that the railways had during the 1850-1900 era and which 
the automobile exerted from 1900 to 1950. 

President Johnson’s proposals for “The Great Society’, a term first used 
by Graham Wallas in 1914 to describe trends towards centralized control, 
mass production, and social planning, are indicative of Wallas’s prophecy 
of events now under way. Many older Americans, remembering the surface 
calm of the isolationist days prior to 1939, appear bewildered and resentful 
of the changes whose causes and implications they cannot comprehend. 
The increasingly dominant role of the federal government, the sudden 
emergence of America as a world power with attendant responsibilities on a 
global scale, and the decay of traditional standards of conduct in an age of 
changing norms naturally lead to a nostalgic idealization of the past. The 
Republican presidential nominee came to symbolize a world whose passing 
was regretted by many, though whether such an ideal world ever existed in 
American history is questionable. But considerably more Americans mani- 
fested the maturity to realize that world commitments of the 1960s have to 
be faced, that isolationism, a turning away from current political realities, 
and oversimplified solutions are not the answer to the problems of the 
decade, 

The election results signify a continuation of Mr. Kennedy’s domestic 
and foreign policies. What changes will now occur in the Republican Party 
after its massive defeat, whether it will assume a more moderate ideological 
stance or be dominated by its extreme right-wing elements, are questions to 
which any answer would be as yet premature. 

Church membership, which has increased from 50 per cent to 65 per cent 
of the adult population since 1940, continues at a high level in all three 
branches of US Christianity, and 10,000 new churches have been formed 
every year for several years. But many responsible religious leaders, including 
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neo-orthodox theologians, have often questioned the quality of the ‘return 
to religion’ of the last twenty years on the grounds that it makes few creedal 
demands or moral commitments. The real impact of organized religion on 
American urban life is hard to evaluate since it is interwoven with many - 
other complex elements and the churches have to function in a new and more 
impersonal setting. Some writers have claimed that the actual religion of the 
majority of American people is a type of nationalism and that the function 
of the churches has too frequently become that of merely blessing what the 
masses of folk regard as the American Way of Life. Many intellectuals are 
indifferent to religion in its more orthodox expressions but are committed 
to a liberal social-ethical outlook. 

A rising social consciousness among church circles has shown itself, 
typified by direct action on the race issue and by a new trend in several cities 
for churches to engage in practical social welfare work in slum districts. 
There is a new religious questioning manifest in theological colleges, a 
growing awareness that a different type of ministry is now required to meet 
the demands of an urban industrial society. 

College and university enrolment figures continue to rise annually and it 
is anticipated that by 1975 the number of students will have doubled its 
present total. Whether quantity can be combined with academic quality is 
a question that troubles many educators. But since 1957 and Sputnik a 
notable change of attitude to intellect has occurred. There is a marked increase 
-in the respect shown to intellectuals and the term ‘egghead’ is no longer . 
one of disrepute. The realization that the national future rests upon trained 
intelligence has led to new training programmes for teachers of mathematics, 
languages, and science, many federal grants are available for in-service 
training, and schools are working to find and encourage the talented child. 
Several books critical of the ‘extra-curricular’ features of the US secondary 
school, by James B. Conant, former President of Harvard, and other writers, 
have led to a re-examination of the purposes and methods of school 
experience. 

The last few years have also brought a strong resurgence of adult education, 
a movement that now affects over 35 million persons. The number of books 
sold is at an all-time record and a significant trend is the popularity of serious 
paperback works of non-fiction. Every week-day almost’a million such books 
are sold. Classical gramophone records are selling at record levels and the 
number of American museums has tripled since 1940. Ballet has become a 
major US art form, with eighteen professional ballet companies and 200 
semi-professional groups throughout the country. 

Among university youth, educators have noted a revival of idealism and 
world concern. Evidenced by interest in the Peace Corps, by a tendency to 
bypass commercial careers in favour of teaching, science, and medicine, 
this may be due in part to the influence of President Kennedy and the tragedy 
of his death. Its reality has been commented upon by many university 
administrators. . 

Problems of divorce and moral standards are seen by many social scientists 
and other observers as indicating a changing code in sex relations and 
personal behaviour generally. The role of women in America is replete with 
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ambiguities, as attested’ by a recent best-seller, The Feminine Mystique by 
Betty. Friedan. College youth today, born during and just after World War 
JI, are seen as groping for new values and more meaningful creeds than those 
of the past, a process which may eventuate in valid ethical gains in the 
future but which, like all periods of transition, is PELIRELY marked by 
confusion and conflict of norms. 

The temper and confusion of the age are often given as a contributing 
factor in the incidence of mental breakdowns and psychiatric illnesses, 
termed America’s No. One Health Problem. A hopeful trend lies in newer 
treatment methods involving drugs and group therapy combined with a 
growing co-operation between doctors and clergymen. Many psychiatrists 
as well.as clergymen have reiterated the need for a new system of values, 
an emphasis upon personality integration and more worthy goals than the 
purely material, but.after two decades of widespread prosperity and the 
ubiquitous influence of advertising, the impact of such appeals. is proble- 
matical. 

A factor which is having widespread effects upon US life is population 
increase, leading to urban overcrowding, a faster pace of activity, nervous 
tension, and more impersonal attitudes. The trends towards a ‘mass society’ 
in which individuality will be at a premium, in which human relations may 
become progressively more dehumanized, and where central controls may 
almost inevitably have to be imposed, cannot be minimized. Will the norms 
and ideals of a Christianity which had their US origin in an essentially 
agricultural setting be able to adapt to an increasingly urbanized impersonal 
world ef fragmented relationships? Will the conflict of values involved in 
problems of delinquency and crime, race relations, and a continuing Cold 
War pose serious danger to the unifying forces of American life? 

It is frequently hard for Europeans to grasp the fact that America is a 
huge republic of continental size, with its 192 million people composed of all 
the world’s races, embracing many types of educational background and 
degrees of ethical enlightenment. But even the forces producing a mass 
society (centralized government, mass media, standardization of behaviour) 
may also be conducive to a new type of national unity, as was evidenced 
at the time of the Kennedy tragedy and the November elections. It could 
also be claimed that even the vast problems of American life are a sign of 
national vitality, part of the price to be paid for a dynamic culture with a 
future potential as yet unrealized. But it is a culture whose roots are European 
and whose enduring ties with Western Europe are linked ‘in the defence of 
high values mutually recognized on both sides of the Atlantic. 


` Department of Sociology, Arizona State University, Tempe, Arizona. 
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VEN with the defeat of Japan in World War II, and up to the opening 
E of the Korean War, and in spite of the growing danger of communist 

infiltration and subversion of governments in South-East Asia, the 
Pacific Ocean and the Far East had appeared to be of secondary importance 
when compared, strategically, with the European and Atlantic areas. But the 
ability of Communist China to stall the United Nations forces in North 
Korea, and the subsequent challenges produced by Peking as to the 
boundaries of a number of non-Communist states, particularly India, Burma, 
Laos, and Viet-Nam, forced the re-evaluation of the strategic importance of 
the Pacific Ocean area. In justifying American military assistance to free 
nations in Asia, Assistant Secretary of State Walter Robertson’ told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1957 that the necessity of such aid 
arose from six. key factors: (1) the strength of the Moscow-Peking Axis; 
(2) the continued threat to international peace that arose from Communist 
aggressions; (3) the new threat posed by increased Communist foreign aid 
to'countries like Burma, Indonesia, Cambodia, and Laos; (4) the fact that 
two-thirds of more than 900 million Asians lived under Communist rule 
or threats in China, North Korea, and North Viet-Nam; (5) the continued 
existenice in Asia of strong nationalist currents, expressing themselves in 
demands for material betterment; (6) and the fact that the remaining free 
nations of Asia were keeping over 1.5 million men under arms. 

The accelerating threatening aspects of these’ problems since reached 
another climax in August, 1964, when President Johnson ordered thousands 
of additional American troops into Viet-Nam to help the war there—a 
dirty, ruthless, wandering war, which has neither visible frontlines nor 
visible end and in which the United States over the past three years had 
become increasingly more and more involved, and took on a new dimension 
when the North Viet-Namese torpedo boats attacked US warships, and when 
in turn the United States counter-attacked with the Seventh Fleet in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. And in November, 1964, alarmed by the deteriorating situation 
in South-Egst Asia, Prime Minister Sir Robert Menzies launched a new 
defence programme to raise his country’s military potential. The reason for 
this extraordinary step was explained by the Prime Minister also as a warning. 
He fears that President Sukarno’s left-leaning imperialism and neo-colonial- 
ism, manifested by openly admitted Indonesian aggression against Malaysia, 
is creating a real risk of war; he also views the possible collapse of South 
Viet-Nam and Laos as a long-range menace fo Australia’s security. 


The Geographic Core of the Pacific Area 

_ The Pacific Ocean covers roughly half of the water surface of the globe 
and just under one-third of the earth’s surface. It is sometimes called the 
‘water hemisphere’. A ship at its centre is about 3,000 miles from continental 
land. It is roughly oval or elliptical in shape—almost surrounded by Asia- 
Australia on one side and the Americas on the other, which grasp it on the 
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eastern and western sides respectively like two pairs of icetongs. On its south; 
it is open to the little-used Antarctic Ocean; on its north, Bering Strait leads 
into the Arctic Ocean but is not used for commerce because it is iceblocked 
much of the year (although it is more and more crossed by airplanes). 

The Pacific Ocean is widest near the equator, where it measures about 
10,000 miles, and decreases both to the north and to the south. At the Tropic 
of Cancer, between Mazatlan and Hong Kong, its width is 8,500 miles; 
farther north, between Yokohama and San Francisco, its width is only 
4,700 miles. Near the northern edge, between Petropavlosk and Seattle, its 
width decreases to 1,950 miles. 

From north to south, the distance is some 7,000. miles. From Attu Island 
to San Diego is about 4,000 miles. A diagonal route from San Francisco to 
Hawaii to Samoa to the Fijis to Sydney is 6,600 miles, or more than one- 
fourth of the way around the earth; to make the trip between San Francisco 
and Brisbane an average cargo ship requires forty-two days. 

Although the Western and Central Pacific contain veritable swarms of 
islands, the eastern portion is singularly devoid of them. Thus, Pearl Harbour 
is 2,100 nautical miles from San Francisco. For this reason, the 2,000 miles 
water area west of the Americas has been called the ‘Pacific moat’. 


The Fuzziness of the Concept 


We must, however, be careful when using these specifications and delite- 
ations. In fact, the treatment of the Pacific Ocean ‘in isolation’ from other 
areas and oceans is rather artificial, since the modern geopolitical considér- 
ations require that any area on the globe must be always considered n 
relation to the rest of the world. For instance, the strategic importance of the 
Pacific is inseparable from the strategic importance of Asia, since India; 
South-East Asia, along with Indonesia, lie athwart the main sea and dif 
routes connecting Europe and the Middle East with the Far East (the Pacific) ; 
the same applies to Soviet Russia’s relationship to the Far East and thé 
Pacific. Japan, Formosa, Okinawa, the Philippines, and many lesser Pacific 
Islands, form links in the defence chain safeguarding also the military 
approaches to the Western Hemisphere (the Atlantic), and Australia and 
New Zealand are two stalwart Western Allies and members of the Far 
Eastern defence system under the ANZUS and South-East Asian pacts. 

There is also a natural tendency to think of the Pacific area ds an eastern 
bastion against Communism, Europe being the Western bastion. But such a 
notion overlooks or oversimplifies the divisive, discordant, and disruptive 
elements in the area bordering on the Pacific Ocean. For three centuries the 
European nations have been moving, through war, revolution, and evolution, 
toward national independence, political stability, and economic improve- 
ment. But the Asiatic nations on the Pacific rimlands have compressed these 
dynamic movements into the span of a generation. Even Japan, as result of 
World War II and occupation, is undergoing similar experiences. The 
millions of people in this Asiatic area are not a homogeneous group, and no 
ethnic, religious, cultural, or linguistic ties bind them, although within some 
of the countries sizeable segments of the population have deep-rooted associa- 
tions with peoples beyond the borders, especially the Chinese. Such charac- 
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teristics as these countries have in common with each other only accentuate 
division rather than promote unity. The pressure of mounting populations 
on insufficient arable land, recurring famines, poor communications, illiteracy, 
and underdeveloped economies are among the principal problems that plague 
them in varying degrees. The governments there must cope with them, but 
most are new, inexperienced, and nearly all are facing factional strife, civil 
wars, and foreign invasions. An inadequate supply of experienced personnel, 
both at the policy level and at the technical level (with the exception of 
Japan), makes difficult a firm and effective leadership. At the same time, a 
fervent devotion to their newly-won independence, and the resentment of the 
past colonial experiences, have generated an emotional nationalism that 
tends to intensify the problems, distorts them and denies a rational analysis 
of alternative solutions. 

Then, apart from strategic considerations, the confusion of the Asiatic 
regions bordering on the Pacific, their real and potential wealth, the industrial 
capacity of North Asia and the agricultural capacity of South-East Asia, 
make them attractive to the Communists both in the Kremlin and in Peking. 
Conversely, Communist promises appear too easy answers to difficult prob- 
Jems and merge readily within nationalistic aspirations in most places there. 


Historical Cross-Currents 

Historically, seven states have played active roles in the contest for control 
of territory in the Pacific: Spain, Holland, Britain, France, Germany, Japan, 
and the United States; to these, in more recent times, can be added the USSR 
and China. (In addition, Australia and New Zealand have received island 
areas in the Pacific since the start of the present century; Chile, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Colombia, and Costa Rica control islands off their respective 
coasts.) 

In the gradual development of sovereignty over the land areas in the 
_ Pacific, two factors-in particular stand out: (1) the belated recognition by 
most countries of the value of the Pacific areas; and (2) the eventual develop- 
ment of conflicting power interests in the region. 

Although Spain was the first power to win possession in the Pacific 
(Magellan was the first European explorer to cross the Pacific and to discover 
the Philippines in 1521), Madrid did little to follow up its early gains in a 
forceful pattern. In addition to the Philippines, Spain also occupied the 
Mariana Islands, primarily to serve the sealanes between Mexico and the 
Philippines; but defeat in the Spanish-American War at the end of the last 
century led Spain to sell the Philippines and to cede to the US, and to sell 
the recently acquired Caroline and Mariana Islands (excluding Guam) to 
Germany; thus, by 1900, Spain had disappeared entirely from the Pacific 
as a power. 

While the sixteenth century was featured by the Spanish explorers who 
followed the pathfinding Magellan, the seventeenth century belonged to the 
Dutch, featuring the name of Abel Tasman, discoverer of Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. The eighteenth century was the age of Britain and France, 
when the main features of the Ocean were mapped by James Cook, who 
discovered many known islands such as the New Caledonia and the Hawaiian 
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group: Although Cook was killed in Hawaii in 1779, nearly a century was to 
pass before the great boom in interest in the Pacific Ocean induced trader's 
and missionaries to bring Christianity as well as ‘civilized’ diseases to these 
lovely islands. 

The great era of British mapping of the area came with the voyages of 
Captain Cook between 1768 and 1780. The first permanent settlement in 
Australia was made in 1788; New Zealand was occupied in 1840 in order to 
secure strategic areas and economic advantages and to anticipate foreign 
competition. In 1874, Britain annexed Fiji, took south-east Papua at the 
insistence of the Australian colonies in 1884, jointly occupied the New 
Hebrides with France in 1887, and established protectorates over the British 
Solomons in 1893, Tonga in 1900, and over many other islands. But the 
British found themselves soon in competition with other powers, particularly 
France and Germany, interested in the activities of whalers, missionaries 
and traders, and in the prospects of economic gains from such products as 
sandalwood and copra. The first formal French annexation was the protec- 
torate over Tahiti in 1842, followed by the acquisition of New Caledonia, 
the remaining Society Islands and the Loyalty group. As the scramble for 
territories accelerated, French-British rivalry became increasingly strong. 

Germany came late to the Pacific, and annexed, during the 1880s, north- 
east New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, and the northernmost Solo- 
mons, and established protectorates over the Marshall Islands and Nauru 
Island. At the end of the last century, Berlin purchased from Madrid the 
Caroline and Mariana Island and divided Samoa with Washington. By 1900; 
Germany had become an important power in the Western Pacific. But follow- 
ing World War I, Germany’s Pacific possessions were apportioned out as 
mandates, Japan receiving the territories north of the equator, while Britain‘ 
Australia, and New Zealand divided those islands lying south of it among 
themselves. 


The Extension of the United States over the Pacific 


Up to the time of the Spanish-American War, the original base of American 
entry into the affairs of the Pacific and Asia had rested on non-political 
foundations; it was a combination of economic and missionary activities, 
plus the urge to abolish the humiliating status-ceremonies that all Westerners 
endured before Oriental courts that brought the US into the Pacific in the 
first place. Although the US was one of the leaders in the commercial 
penetration of China, Washington refused to follow Britain and France 
in extracting economic concessions from Peking by strong diplomacy or 
force, and propounded the ‘Open Door’ policy. Also, unlike the British 
and French, the US long neglected to send public vessels to make itself 
known to the Pacific archipelago, although valuable American Oceania 
trade was indicated by the earlier scattering of American commercial agents 
there in the 1840s. On the other hand, north of the Equator, Washington 
developed a policy which finally led to the annexation of Hawaii in 1898. 
Furthermore, American interest in the islands beyond the Hawaiian group 
was largely influenced by German policy of colonization after 1884. In 
1889, after a period of conflicting interests between Washington, London 
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and Berlin in the Samoan islands, which almost involved the US in a war 
with Germany, the US Government agreed to a tripartite agreement with 
the two other powers which, in 1899, led to the partition of the islands 
between the US and Germany. Thus American expansion into this region 
had had a long history and from time to time the US had come to grips with 
the great European powers in an Asiatic setting; but the government had 
been pursuing here no crystallized idea of national policy, and each step of 
that policy was either accidental, prompted by a special interest group, or 
brought on by a vague nationalistic expansionist urge. By the time‘of the 
Spanish-American War, the United States already had large. Pacific 
commitments, without being exactly sure what they were supposed to do 
with them: 

But the whirligig of time placed Washington squarely: into the power 
politics in the Pacific during the Spanish-American War, with the back- 
ground provided by the role that the United States had been playing in the 
opening of Japan and its transformation; in addition, in 1867, the US had 
purchased Alaska from Russia, thus giving the US a strategic position 
overlooking the entire north Pacific and bringing it within a few miles of 
Asia (although it was only after 1941 that Americans realized the critical 
geopolitical importance of this northern outpost). 

The American victory over the decaying Spanish Empire signalled the 
arrival of the US at international maturity and as a major power. .Of this 
brief and rather sordid conflict came the new posture that has so radically 
altered the foreign policy of the US in the Pacific. The most visible result of 
the war was the acquisition of a vast farflung empire; the Philippines were 
openly annexed after a bitter debate among Americans; Guam was trans- 
formed into a naval base; Wake Island became an outpost for American 
power in the Pacific, together with the Hawaiian Islands. Yet, not many 
American leaders realized, then, that the Monroe Doctrine, pronounced 
by America in 1823 with British approval, and supported by British seapower, 
was supplemented now by the American Pacific advances, with the result 
that, directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, the US was com- 
mitted to defend the lands and the waters around the Pacific, extending from 
Alaska to the Philippines and Australia. 

Between the Spanish-American War and the onset of World War I, the 
United States tried to capitalize on its new power. Involved as the US was 
with all major powers in China’s problem, the American position took the 
form of the ‘Open Door’ policy; if we disregard moralistic proclamations, it 
was based solidly on the American interest in a Far Eastern balance of power 
and the consequent need for the continued existence of a free China. But it 
suffered, as later events showed, from a lack of follow-up; the US was 
unwilling either to support this principle with power, or to bargain realistically 
with the states willing to do so. 

The ‘pacifistic’ policy of Washington, as China’s defender, did not go 
unnoticed in Japan, already eyeing China as its natural ‘sphere of influence’; 
Washington rapidly drifted into series of disagreements with Japan over 
the results of the Russo-Japanese war of 1905 and over the restriction of 
Japanese immigration; the temporary agreements only hid the underlying 
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tensions. The era of American sponsorship of Japan was Overs ‘and both 
countries had irreconcilable interests in the Pacific. 


The Consequences of World War I 


Yet it was Japan which helped to save the Allies during World War I 
from Germany’s Grand Design to dominate the Transversal Eurasian Axis; 


_ hence Tokyo was, in a way, also Washington’s ally. Early in the war, by 


~ 


mutual understanding, Great Britain and Japan divided the conquered 
German islands in the Pacific. Island territories were the price which the British 
had to pay for Japanese naval support in the war. In the peace negotiations 
of 1919, Japan had to agree, reluctantly, to subscribe to a mandate system 
under the League of Nations for all the conquered colonies. But at the 
Washington Conference, Japan won an unqualified success in securing a 
naval supremacy in the marginal seas between the Asiatic mainland and the 
Pacific and in the Western segments of the Pacific Ocean, by the non- 
fortification agreement under which Washington agreed to renounce adequate 
defence measures for the Philippines, Guam, the Aleutians, and the small 
islands west of Hawaii. 


Thereafter, Japan challenged the British and American position in the 
Pacific; it used its new opportunities to prepare naval programmes to achieve 
the ambitious desire for control of the Pacific and the Far East; guided by 
an elastic conscience, it adopted a goal of a Far Eastern Empire, a Japanese 
Hemisphere, in which it was to have a position of dominance which would 
eventually result in the final destruction of the balance of power in the 
Trans-Pacific zone and radically reduce American power there. Japan 
entered, in 1931, upon a series of aggressive steps which ignored paper 
protests from Washington and Geneva. 


Meanwhile other Pacific peoples had preceded even the Americans in 
pushing forward their Pacific frontiers, mostly because of their justified 
fears of the advance of European and extra-Pacific powers, such as Germany. 
The Australians, early alarmed by Germany’s aggression in New Guinea, 
secured through Britain, the League of Nations (and eventually the United 
Nations) the control of South-East New Guinea, Papua —at the northern door 
of Australia—and of German New Guinea and New Britain, and a share 
in the island of Nauru with its valuable phosphates. Similarly, New Zealand 
gained Western Samoa, the Cook and other islands, and a share in Nauru. 
(Even Chile joined in the scramble for territory when she annexed Easter 
Island in 1888.) 


Japan’s Ephemeral Control of the Pacific 


The road taken by Japan in the 1930s has had consequences influencing 
all aspects of power relationships throughout the globe. In 1931 the Japanese 
army struck in Manchuria—and for the military rulers of Japan there was no 
turning back. As a result the spreading conflict took on the characteristics 
of a life-and-death struggle—the first great war in the Far East and the 
Pacific in modern times: And it culminated in Japan’s attack upon the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Philippines—and the entrance of the United 
States into the struggle which had really originated in Germany’s second 
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attempt, within the present century, to conquer the Transversal Eurasian 
Axis. l 

During the first year of fighting, the Japanese occupied hundreds of 
islands throughout the Pacific; their troops smashed into South-East Asia 
and took control of the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, French Indo- 
China, Thailand, Malaya, and part of Burma. In less than six months, 
Japan overran colonial systems that Western powers had taken centuries 
to build; it was one of the most effective military campaigns in modern 
times, 

In 1942-43, however, American forces stormed ashore on Japanese-held 
islands in the Central Pacific, and started leaping from the archipelago 
between Australia and the Philippines, From island bases, American bombers 
poured destruction on Japan itself. On 15 August 1945, the Japanese dream 
of a colonial empire over the Asiatic Continent and the Pacific Ocean ended 
when Emperor Hirohito read a message of total surrender to the Allies. 


Revisions in American Attitude Toward the Pacific 

Why is it that soon after the conclusion of World War II the United States, 
which did not want to risk a war with Japan before that conflict, thereafter 
took such an unflinching stand against the extension of Communism in China 
and South-East Asia, with Japan now appreciated as the much-aided ally 
in the American strategies in the Pacific? 

The answer to this staggering question is that before World War I, the 
American objective in the Pacific had been to hold a firm position in Hawaii 
and in the Philippines and to maintain an equilibrium between Tsarist 
Russia, Britain and Japan, so that none of these powers would dominate 
Asia and the Pacific. World War I changed this situation, and with the 
weakening of European and military and naval power in the Pacific area, 
during the two post-war decades Japan began to assert its hegemony over 
China and adjacent areas; this was stopped only by the defeat of Japan in 
the Pacific War of 1941-45. Thereafter the steady withdrawal of the Western 
nations from Asia, except where they continued to assist in the defence of 
key points against the Communist advance, left a partial power vacuum in 
the Pacific region and provided the dynamics for the United States, the USSR, 
and eventually Communist China to move in. The United States received, 
at the same time, quite a setback when the wartime ally, Nationalist China, 
was superseded on the mainland by the hostile Communist régime. By 
1950, the Sino-Soviet Treaty of Alliance had turned the balance of power 
against American interests in the Pacific; two land powers, China and the 
USSR, now confronted the US as a threat to its island possessions in the 
Western Pacific. 

This change in power-relationships elevated Japan from enemy to ally, 
and a bastion of democracy, with such rapidity that the Australians became 
worried lest the Japanese regained their ability to assist in another possible 
Asian attack. But since the geopolitical importance of the Pacific islands 
remained great, the democracies retained them as trusteeship islands 
or as possessions, while even the European powers (Britain, France, and 
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Holland) resisted the trend toward their giving up their guardianship of 
island peoples. 

With the typical American passion for signing treaties, the US began to 
formulate firm alliances with foreign states—and to deploy its military 
forces, a novel feature, on the territory of its allies; a logical consequence of 
this development has been the adoption of the policy of supplying the 
associates of the US with material for their own defence and for the security 
of the alliances. 

These ties covered the major areas of the world: Western Europe was to 
be protected by NATO; South-East Asia was covered by SEATO; the South- 
West Pacific by ANZUS. (The Western hemisphere by OAS, and the Middle 
East by the series of bilateral pacts that linked the US to CENTO.) The Far 
East was tied to a network of bilateral agreements with the Philippines, 
. Nationalist China, the Republic of Korea, and Japan. But none of these 
agreements has shown much effectiveness in determining the course of 
power politics. 

A more practical scheme of defence devised by Washington has been 
known as the ‘defence perimeter’ concept, whose definitions vary from time 
to time according to the changing patterns of world politics and Washington’s 
interpretation of the role it is to play in world relations. 

Geographically, the defence line in the Pacific ran, in 1949-50, from the 
Aleutians to Japan, southward to the Ryukyus and on to the Philippine 
Islands. Thus the Pacific area is divided into two sectors: (1) east of the line 
are the territories that fall into America’s power sphere geographically; and 
(2) westward those areas in which American military power is exposed to 
hostile powers on the mainland (Korea, Formosa, South-East Asia). 

The Korean War of June, 1950, and the collapse of the region that until 
1954 was known as ‘French Indo-China,’ forced the redefinition of the 
defensive perimeter; Washington extended its power and interest westward 
to include the southern half of the Korean Peninsula, the island of Formosa, 
and South-East Asia. Thereafter, and especially in recent years, the role of 
American military and economic help to the threatened outposts in South- 
East Asia, and of the US Seventh Fleet, has been growing in importance, as 
shown most recently in the action in the Gulf of Tonkin in August, 1964, 
and the desperate attempts to stem the pro-Communist tide both by the late 
President Kennedy and by President Johnson by sending milliofs of dollars 
and more than 20,000 Americans (among them the cream of the American 
military) to a losing war in Viet-Nam which the US believes it is imperative 
to win. 


The Relationship of South-East Asia to the Pacific 


The strategic importance of South-East Asia to the Pacific Ocean arises 
from a number of factors. 

India and South-East Asia, along with Indonesia, lie athwart the main 
sea and air routes connecting Europe and the Middle East with the Far 
East. Japan, Formosa, Okinawa, the Philippines, and many lesser Pacific 
‘Islands, form links in the defence chain safeguarding the military approaches 
to the Western Hemisphere and to the two brave Western Allies, Australia. 
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and New Zealand. Non-Communist Asia is the most gravely menaced 
region in the underdeveloped world. The Communists already control 
China, North Korea, and North Viet-Nam, which together encompass, 
excluding Soviet Siberia, 47 per cent of Asia’s population, 54 per cent of its 
area, and 35 per cent of its rice. Communists are now making serious efforts 
to-win control of South Viet-Nam, Laos, and eventually the rest of the area; 
thus most other free Asian countries might fall, domino-style, if these two 
nations go. Mao’s armies occupy Indian border areas. 

Though Soviet Russia has been strongly bidding for Asian support, it is 
Red China which is the central element in this threat, lying heavily and 
hungrily along the non-Communist southern fringe of Asia, within glowering 
distance of the necklace of islands, stretching from Japan to Indonesia in 
the south, that roughly parallels the rugged contours of China’s eastern 
seaboard. 

Red China also needs a strategic bulwark against American military 
might; it hopes to control Asia’s rubber, oil, and mineral riches—and, 
above all, Jebensraum for China’s rapidly swelling population which often 
starves. There is little hope that the sparsely settled parts of North-West 
China, Manchuria and even Tibet might be cultivated as good farmlands. 
But looking southward from its borders, there lies bright future for the Chinese 
leaders: Cambodia, Laos, North and South Viet-Nam, Thailand, Malaya, 
and Burma, covering an area of almost 800,000 sq. miles, more than a quarter 
of the size of China, and yet with a population of only eighty million and a 
rice surplus of some 3.5 million tons annually. 

If Red China’s strategic ambitions in South-East Asia can be realized, 
Peking might start dreaming of more outlets not only in Soviet Asia, but 
also in South Pacific. 

All this is not fully realized, although strongly suspected by Washington 
and its allies. Hence also the inability of Washington to act decisively in this 
region. The cold, as well as the ‘hot’ war record to date in South-East 
Asia is frustrating, vastly expensive for the West, and the Communist peril 
is growing. The fighting which began in Laos in 1959 has been of vital 
concern to the Free World, and so has Communist infiltration of South 
Viet-Nam from North Viet-Nam. In August 1964, the tale of North and South 
Viet-Nam became a very hot war with the North Viet-Namese torpedo boats 
attacking the.destroyers of the American Seventh Fleet, and American navy 
power retaliating. Here we saw another step in the series of never-ending, 
accelerating threats: the danger of outright Chinese, or Soviet, or possibly 
joint aggression, integrated with the never-ending Communist infiltration 
and subversion of governments in this vital region. Thus Americans will, 
in the foreseeable future, face the possibility of bigger war in South-East 
Asia—and how big that war will be will depend upon Mao Tse-tung and Ho 
Chi Minh. Washington’s dictum is still rather vague: if Communists will 
leave their neighbours alone, all can be well; if not, the future will be grim 
and there will be much fighting. 

Today, to the US, the Pacific is just as important as the Atlantic, with 
the defence of non-Communist interests in the Pacific almost wholly borne 
by the US, - 
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The Pressure from Communist China 

Today, the North Viet-Namese are stepping up their invasion of South 
Viet-Nam. This raises in the most acute form the question of whether and 
how to retaliate. And behind this American dilemma looms the still larger 
question: how to deal with Communist China which is at the centre of the 
spider’s web? ; 

During the last decade, Communist China has gone a long way towards 
establishing control over what in the nineteenth century was loosely called 
the Chinese Empire. Its sphere of influence also includes North Korea, 
North Viet-Nam, Laos (and the Mongolian People’s Republic, a buffer 
state between the USSR and China); its aggressiveness is now threatening 
Cambodia, Laos and South Viet-Nam. It has gone further by challenging 
the boundaries of a number of its non-Communist neighbours, particularly 
India and Burma, while it considers Nationalist Formosa (like the Mongolian 
Republic) to be part of mainland China. Japan and Formosa are at no great 
distance from China by sea. Today Communist China is on the move, from 
its deep base, and might eventually even strike at Japan. Korea was a 
step in that direction. It is also advancing south to secure the rich resources 
of South-East Asia, and should it succeed in this continental pincer move- 
ment, the manpower of China, plus the industrial capacity of North Asia, 
plus the agricultural and raw material resources of South-East Asia, would 
create a most formidable power element moving against the Free World. 

The surviving anti-Communist leaders in South-East Asia understand 
even better than Washington the nature and dangers of Communist aggres- 
sion and the menace posed by Communist China; they could cope, probably, 
with their local Communists, were it not for outside aid in the forms of funds, 
propaganda and sabotage from Communist China, as well as from the 
USSR. But living, as they do, under the long shadow of this menace, they 
have to exercise caution and restraint, especially when not encouraged to 
do otherwise in the absence of often nuclear and vacillating policy of 
Washington; so long as this uncertainty and the resulting irresolution will 
exist, such cautious Asian leaders cannot be expected to stand up against 
the growling Chinese giant. 

The Efforts at ‘Containment’ 

There are some factors, however, in favour of the Western ‘containment’ 
policy against the Red Tiger. There is, in the first place, the Seventh Fleet 
which could really be quite effective should ever Washington’s planners 
decide to ‘get tough’. 

The Seventh Fleet’s area of responsibility is one-fifth of the earth’s surface, 
about thirty million square miles. Extending from the Bering Sea in the north 
to Antarctica, it patrols the longest front against Communism, from Soviet 
Russia’s maritime provinces to North Viet-Nam and the waters beyond. 
It is a powerful and fastmoving fleet, not tied down to any specific locality 
as is a land base; consequently, the Fleet, or portions of it, can be ‘pre- 
deployed’ near likely trouble spots very fast. Frequently the mere presence 
of the Fleet has a sobering influence on Red firebrands. But if the show of 
power is not adequate, then, as the Battle of the Tonkin Gulf showed, the 
Fleet can deliver its punch with amazing speed and force. 


t 
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Today, the Seventh Fleet consists of 125 ships and 650 aircraft; to man this 
far-roving instrument of US policy requires 64,000 sailors and marines. 
This total includes 24,000 Marines of the Third Marine Division and the 
Third: Marine Aid Wing. Marines are based on Okinawa. A good-sized 
combat force embarked in amphibious ‘ready-force’ gives the Fleet Com- 
mander (Vice-Admiral Roy L. Johnson) strategic versatility by permitting 
the Fleet to project its power ashore; this is a trump card in the dangerous 
Western Pacific strategic poker game. 

The backbone of the Fleet is the attack-carrier striking force, consisting 
of three large attack aircraft carriers; each carries between eighty-five and 
100 high performance jet aircraft. (The carriers with the Fleet are the USS 
Ticonderoga, Bon Homme Richard, and Constellation.) At a time when 
cost-effectiveness theorists can cast doubt on the value of large carriers, 
the action in the Tonkin Gulf substantiated the claim that carriers are more 
useful today than ever before. 

Work-horses of the Fleet are the destroyers, about thirty of them; they 
provide anti-submarine protection, and patrol assigned sea routes. Also, 
destroyers provide gunfire support for marine landings. Submarines are 
included; several long-range diesel sea subs are assigned at the present time. 
(By the end of 1964, Polaris submarines, atomic-powered with long-range, 
underwater-launched missiles, are to join the Fleet.) 

Three cruisers are in the Fleet—the USS Oklahoma City, the fleet flagship, 
and the guided missile cruisers Topeka and Providence. 

Ships for the Marines total about twenty-two of various types. Major 
amphibious ships include the command ship El Dorado, especially designed 
and equipped for the commander and staff officers conducting a landing. 
Such ships carry a heavy allowance of specialized communication facilities. 
There is, also, at least one LPH-type aircraft carrier. This was developed by 
the Navy and Marine Corps following World War II when it was realized 
that in the face of atomic bombs there must be greater dispersion among 
amphibious troops. 

Marines aboard the LPH, using troop-carrying helicopters, gain increased 
dispersion and speed, thus reducing vulnerability to atomic attack as con- 
trasted with ‘conventional’ landing methods by boats. Also, helicopter 
landings, called ‘vertical envelopments’ significantly reduce the difficulties 
of rough seas, poor beaches, and reedless terrain. 


The Seventh Fleet requires a tremendous amount of ‘re-supplies’— 
everything from bombs to fuel oil to icecream mix; a mobile logistic force 
of about thirty ships frees the fleet from dependence on local land bases 
for re-supply. 


The Weaknesses in China’s Military Machinery 

On 9 August 1964, Communist China issued its 307th ‘serious warning’ 
to the US, after charging that an American military plane had twice intruded 
into its airspace the previous night. But, today, such ‘warnings’ are of more 
immediate political and psychological, than military importance, since 
Communist China’s military forces have two major weaknesses. At the 
moment, the forces might have to be dispersed to meet what Peking might 
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consider threats from nearly every direction. And Chinese military operations 
in South-East Asia, or anywhere near the land frontiers, could be formidable 
in numbers, but not much else. These military weaknesses arise from -two 
factors: the Chinese-Soviet ideological dispute, with a consequent with- 
drawal of Soviet aid, and the strategic dispersion of the Chinese forces. 
Peking, by its own actions, has added a number of potentially dangerous 
frontiers in the last few years (the most recent of these being the Central 
Asian frontier with the USSR, particularly Sinkiang Province). Some of 
the Chinese troops sent to Sinkiang were shifted from Tibet, where the Chinese 
battled with Indian troops in 1962 over the frontier. Further north, China 
must guard its borders with the now largely Soviet-dominated Mongolia; 
it must also maintain forces in Manchuria, not only as potential reinforce- 
ments for North Korea but also to checkmate the Russians. Along the 
coast and about 250 miles inland opposite Taiwan, Chinese Communist 
strength is variously estimated at 400,000-750,000 men. Some unverified 
reports have put Chinese strength in Yunnan and Kwangsi Province, border- 
ing on South-East Asia, at about 200,000. 

Because of all these commitments, a Chinese direct involvement in South- 
East Asia would come at a bad time for Peking, especially since any Chinese 
military operations might mean also a flare-up in Korea and in the Taiwan 
Strait area. Yet China might be able to send in large numbers of infantry- 
men, on foot, carrying their own food, rifles and ammunition, over mountain 
paths and along jungle trails to South-East Asia battlefields. How many would 
get in, would depend on the action taken by the US to cut the supply routes 
and the area to which the troops were sent. 

If we note a larger framework of Communist China’s military striking 
power, the fact remains that Peking’s greatest strength is only in manpower, 
‘cannon fodder’, which is undertrained and poorly equipped; the army 
consists of about 2,500,000 men, most of them conscripts. They are organized 
in a force estimated at 120-160 divisions, nearly all of them infantry. One or 
two divisions are classified as ‘armoured’, but their tanks are old and subject 
to breakdown and fuel shortages. (One so-called airborne division has an 
inadequate number of planes.) But this army, backed by a large militia, has 
plenty of small arms and ammunition, an important element in the kind of 
guerrilla war being fought in South-East Asia; it also has a number of mortars 
and machine guns, and its Mukden Arsenal and other plants produce light 
artillery, Chinese copies of Sovict submachine guns, a few tanks and some 
short-range rockets.. 

The Chinese Air Force has suffered most from the suspension of. Soviet 
supplies and technical aid; its 2,500 planes are obsolescent, many of them 
Mig-15 or Mig-17 fighters and some Il-25 light bombers; often grounded 
because of limited fuel and lack of spare parts; some are stripped to provide 
spare parts for operating planes. Pilots are believed to be limited to few 
flight hours a month and most of them appear relatively untrained. Long- 
range air power, aside from the 1128, is limited to a few old propeller-driven 
TU-4 medium bombers and some old transport.* 


* We have summarized here: Baldwin, Hanson W., ‘China’s Military Power’  . 
New York Times, 29th June 1964. 
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Chinese radar is said to be technically good though it is available only 
in limited quantity. The air force: has no. nuclear.or other modern weapons; 
China’s first test of a prototype oi an atomic weapon was reported only 
quite recently. 

The Navy is chiefly a coastal defence force, notable for its large number 
of motor gunboats and torpedo boats and its thirty Soviet-built submarines. 
The Chinese have received also some Soviet cruise-type ‘missiles somewhat 
similar to those used by the Komar-type torpedo boats sent to Cuba. The 
Navy, in general, has a limited offensive capability, but could mount, with 
the aid of a large number of junks, relatively small but effective short-range 
amphibious operations. 

In conclusion, then, because of China’s tremendous population and 
because, as it had shown in Korea, it is willing to squander life, China’s 
military capabilities thus could be fairly formidable in close proximity to 
its own land frontiers, reaching the Pacific Ocean. But Peking’s military 
reactions would be largely confined to infantry action, in mass assaults 
where terrain and communications would permit or would favour intensified 
guerrilla warfare. China’s offensive air and naval capabilities could be easily 
eliminated by the US Seventh Fleet. China’s defensive capabilities in the 
air and at sea could not protect the country’s great land mass. 


Australia and New Zealand into the Contemporary Picture 


Not much has been written or said, until this autumn, in the Western and 
Communist worlds, about the roles of Australia and New Zealand in the 
present global contest for power in the Pacific. Yet, we must note that 
Australia and New Zealand were useful as bases from which the Americans 
could first halt and then attack the Japanese in World War II, and that they 
might be a future target of further aggression in the Pacific. This was force- 
fully brought to the attention of the world by Australia’s Prime Minister 
Sir Robert Gordon Menzies on 10 November 1964, when, speaking of 
South-East Asia and the South Pacific, he said: ‘The risks in this corner of 
the. world have increased.’ He was putting it mildly. Moreover, in the entire 
‘corner’, the country perhaps least prepared to defend itself is Australia, 
whose Digger-hatted fighting men distinguished themselves in two world 
wars. 

In the past decade, Australia has enjoyed so much peace and prosperity 
that it has become known as the land without a crisis and its defence structure 
shows it. The speediest operational craft in Australia’s air force 1s ten-year- 
old, subsonic F-86s, which are only slightly faster than modern jet airliners. 
The air force is even short of ‘grease monkeys’, and must farm out repairs 
to private mechanics. Australia’s combat fleet is composed of fourteen 
antiquated vessels—the aircraft carrier Melbourne, three destroyers (there 
were four until the Melbourne accidentally sliced one in half in February, 
1964), and a handful of frigates and minesweepers. The northern port of 
Darwin is a garrison of only 150 troops; the coastal guns have been sold to 
Japan.as scrap; Darwin has no anti-aircraft batteries, and until October, 
1964, the single radar station operated from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Mondays to 
Fridays only. 
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With the increasingly gloomy outlook in the South Viet-Nam war, the 

Indonesian raids on Malaysia, not to mention the Red Chinese bomb, 
` Sir Robert expressed Australia’s worries and announced that Australia will 
reintroduce the military draft and sharply increase defence spending to pre- 
pare for ‘a real risk of war’ with Indonesia. (Australia shares, with Indonesia, 
a jungled border on the island of New Guinea; since Australian troops are 
helping to fight Indonesian infiltrators in Malaysia, Sukarno could easily 
. retaliate by sending infiltrators into Australian-controlled New Guinea.) 
Red China’s explosion of a nuclear device and Communist North Viet-Nam’s 
attacks on American destroyers in the Tonkin Gulf in August, 1964, were 
other ‘sinister and significant developments’ noted by the Prime Minister 
in a grim speech to Parliament. To buy new, modern weapons and expand 
her fighting force, Sir Robert said, Australia will increase annual defence 
spending during the next three years to 1.22 billion Australian pounds 
(about $2.7 billion); this would be a rise of £4404 millions (about $905 
million) annually, an increase of about one-half. (Sir Robert hinted that 
higher taxes may be necessary.) Permanent Army strength will be built up 
from 22,750 men to 33,000 by 1966 through the drafting of 4,200 twenty- 
year-olds in 1965 and an annual callup of 6,900 men thereafter. The draftees 
will serve two years on active duty followed by three in the reserve-—and 
will be liable for service outside the country, a change from previous policy. 
(The last Australian draft expired in 1958.) 

The Air Force, already scheduled to receive 100 French Mirage jet fighters, 
will also get twelve Hercules C-130-+- transports, ten Lockheed Orion long- 
range reconnaissance and anti-submarine planes, and seventy-five jet trainers 
of a type still to be chosen. The Navy will be strengthened by modernization 
of the aircraft carrier Melbourne, which will be equipped with fourteen 
Grumman S-E anti-submarine tracker planes, provision of more mine- 
sweepers and patrol craft and development of a submarine base on Australia’s 
mainland. Destroyers will be equipped with anti-submarine missiles. The 
Army will get more modern weapons, vehicles and light aircraft. 

These plans pleased Washington. Australia, a partner with the US and 
New Zealand in the ANZUS defence pact, until now had been spending the 
equivalent of 4 per cent of its gross national product on defence, compared 
with 10 per cent in the US. There was also hope in Washington that Austra- 
lia’s arming might deter Indonesia’s President Sukarno from more reckless 
military probes against the Malaysian Federation (which he regards as a 
`- ‘neocolonialist’ creation of Britain and has harassed with guerrilla attacks 
from Indonesian Borneo since Malaysia was formed more than a year ago). 

Although Australia and New Zealand have now become more and more 
important in the Far Eastern defence system under the ANZUS and South- 
East Asian pacts, the fact also remains that the US will have to continue to 
bear the main burden of Free World defence in the Far East and the Pacific, 
although a greater contribution by adjacent nations may help a little to 
ward off more and more further aggression in the area. 
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EBRUARY 1965 is a most important month for Great Britain. First, 
Fi is when the British ministers have to meet their EFTA partners 

and tell them what they propose to do to mitigate the acute displeasure 
and economic setbacks which have been caused by the imposition of a 
15 per cent charge on all imports except foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Neither in Geneva during the EFTA council meeting on 19-20 November 
nor during their visits to various European capitals did the British Ministers 
succeed in making their present protectionist policy more palatable to their 
colleagues. According to a calculation made by the Economic Research 
Division of the Chase Manhattan Bank roughly 60 per cent of Common 
Market exports to Britain are affected and about 40 per cent of those of 
EFTA. Also, 45 per cent of the exports to Britain of the USA and 13 per 
cent of all Commonwealth exports to Britain. 

Mr. Wilson’s Scandinavian Socialist brethren and the Swiss are particularly 
indignant and suspicious. Unless proof is offered to them that the import 
surcharge is on its way out and that Britain will not simply brush aside once 
again a series of formal international agreements, EFTA is not likely to 
survive for long. Moreover, domestic economic pressures may force these 
foreign governments, and other countries as well, to take counter-measures 
to protect their own interests. 

The smaller European democracies belonging to the Western Alliance are 
fortunate to have Foreign Ministers of outstanding talent, experience, 
knowledge and character. Veterans like Lange of Norway, Spaak of Belgium 
and Luns of the Netherlands occupy a place on the international] arena that 
is very much larger than the importance of the countries they represent. 
Their ranks have now been reinforced by a newcomer, Per Haekkerup, the 
Foreign Minister of Denmark. A brilliant linguist, a man who has spent a 
great part of his active life in the international Social-Democratic youth 
movement (he was always strongly anti-Communist), he is, like most Danes, 
at ease with himself and with the world. Though still under fifty, he has been 
a member of Parliament for fourteen years, belonged to its Foreign Affairs 
Committee and has a complete mastery of the economic and political 
problems which are in the foreground of international discussion now. He 
did not mince words at the Geneva meeting and is not likely to pull any 
punches in February. Nor will his colleagues. 

Another vital discussion is likewise scheduled for February. That is when 
the 3,000 million dollar credit, placed at Britain’s disposal on 26 November 
as a ‘rescue operation’ of the pound by eleven central banks and the BIS for 
a period of three months, is expiring. It was clear from the start that this 
help was not a solution of the British problem but merely a means to provide 
Mr. Wilson with a breathing-space to prepare and begin to apply the remedies 
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which may, or which may not, save Britain from her present acute crisis of 
confidence in the pound, while at the same time also speeding up his recovery 
programme. There is every reason to believe that the credit will be renewed 
and, indeed, that the talks about a long-term loan will be brought to a 
satisfactory solution. But while it is perfectly true that America cannot 
afford to let the pound go (nor can other countries), it is equally true that 
she cannot sustain the pound indefinitely. She has a balance-of-payments 
problem of her own, even though its causes are very different. Be that as it 
may, Britain’s creditors may this time stipulate some definite conditions and 
it is hard to see how the British Government could turn them down. 

In February the foreign trade figures not only for December but also for 
January will be available. These will show whether the 15 per cent import 
tax has really been biting into imports and whether these have been sub- 
stantially reduced. Finally, if it be true that Mr. Wilson is not averse to the 
idea of a Spring election, the position should become clearer as Broget 
Day approaches. 

It is curious that of the many events which filled the year 1964 the. oe 
most important ones took place almost simultaneously between 14 October 
and 3 November. The British elections, the overthrow of Nikita Khrushchev 
in Moscow, the atom bomb explosion in Mao’s China and Johnson’s triumph 
in the American presidential elections, not only constitute the main land- 
marks of the past year but will also be fraught with consequences for many 
years to come. 

The most unexpected and also the most meaningful of these developments 
is Khrushchev’s fall from power. Why did it happen? How was it possible? 
Who carried it out and by what means? Was not his position within the 
Soviet system absolutely unassailable? Did he not, moreover, enjoy a certain 
measure of genuine popularity both at home and abroad? Was he not the 
most heavily protected man in the world? No conspiracy in Russia is think- 
able, so the experts always argued, since people are afraid of talking to each 
other or since espionage and denounciation are developed to such a fine art 
that no one can confide even in the closest of friends and relatives. The 
secret police under its various official names which have been changed several 
times in the course of Soviet history, was reputed to be all-powerful and yet 
at the same time an unquestioning obedient tool in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. It is true that it has accepted all the previous changes andeeven accepted 
the destruction of several of its own chiefs, like Beria, for instance. Now 
apparently it either failed to protect Mr. K. or it removed him. If so, why did 
the secret police behave this way and with whom else was it working? The 
suddenness of the operation is as striking as its speed. 

It will be years before the full story of what really happened emerges 
clearly, if it ever does so at all. But we can be certain even now that no single 
thing caused this strangest of palace revolutions. Neither agricultural and 
industrial failures at home nor the gradual relaxation of control over the 
European satellites, the Cuban misadventure and the sharp conflict with 
China, nor yet Mr. K’s personal behaviour (nepotism, vulgarity, bad manners, 
cult of personality, and so forth, of which he is now accused) seem to have 
ruffled his colleagues and subordinates before. Indeed, these men, most of 
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whom are Mr. K’s own creatures, pretended to love and worship him, and 
approved of him throughout until the very last moment. On 17 April of last 
year, when Mr. K. celebrated his seventieth birthday, Brezhnev made a 
laudatory speech of the utmost servility, while Mikoyan, likewise in most 
obsequious terms, proposed a toast not only to comrade Nikita Sergeyevitch 
but also to his wife and ‘the whole of his great family’. Nor is it very long 
ago that Suslov, who is reported to have played such a prominent part in 
ousting Mr. K. (he is the man who personally shot Beria), delivered a speech 
of strong support of Mr. K’s ‘true Leninist’ Chinese policy coupled with a 
violent attack on China’s leaders. It is also significant that during the 
seventieth birthday celebrations there was no mention of Mr. K’s now 
alleged senility or poor health and that on the contrary he was glorified as 
a man in the best of years. 

It has become a permanent characteristic of the Soviet regime that violent 
criticism is heaped on any former ‘boss’ as soon as he is out of power. The 
present behaviour of the new masters of the Kremlin follows this familiar 
pattern. But the paradox is that practically the whole team is Mr. K’s own 
and that these men whom he found and appointed to their important posi- 
tions are going out of their way to tell the world that they are determined 
to continue his policy, especially that of a détente with the West. An im- 
provement of relations with China is as unlikely under the present Soviet 
leadership as it was when Mr. K. was in power. 

Nobody knows, of course, for how long Brezhnev and Kosygin will remain 
in office; whether at some point one of them will destroy the other or whether 
some third man will destroy them both. A collective dictatorship has never 
been a success. Meanwhile the measure of Soviet Russia’s weakened prestige 
can be judged by the fact that the satellites allowed themselves to question 
and criticize the removal of Khrushchev—a thing that would have been 
unthinkable only a few years ago. And Tito has been more violent i in his 
criticism than anybody else. 

‘Whatever the future may bring, 1964 will be remembered as the year when 
world Communism revealed itself more disunited than ever, and Mr. K’s 
disappearance from the arena—only a few months after the death, first of 
Maurice Thorez of France and of Palmiro Togliatti of Italy, who were his 
two strongest henchmen in western ures is more likely to accentuate 
than to mitigate this process. 

If Khrushchev’s political end came as a eonitlste surprise, the same can 
not be said about Mao’s atomic explosion. Indeed, one of the few things 
on which experts had been in agreement for years was the probability of 
Communist China making a nuclear bomb of her own. Work on this had 
started about 1950 with Russia’s active help and was carried on after re- 
lations with Peking and Moscow went sour. Despite her economic weakness, 
China continued to spend heavily on research in this field and was known 
to be making progress. It is claimed that what they have exploded now is a 
rather primitive bomb and that they have no means either of producing it 
in sufficient quantity or of delivering it in case of conflict. Whether this is 
true, or will remain:so for any length of time, is pure guesswork. What is 
more important at the present juncture is the political and psychological 
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effect of the explosion. That it has impressed the nations of Asia and Africa 
there can be no doubt. And that it will lead to the proliferation of atomic 
weapons elsewhere, which is exactly what Kennedy was so eager to avoid 
even at the price of alienating France, is most likely now. The question is 
only: who is next? The argument may easily develop that if China has it, 
India must also have it; or if President Nasser gets it Israel must get it, too; 
or the Turks and the Greeks; or finally even Sweden and Switzerland— 
solely for the defence of their neutrality, of course. 

There is no longer any secret involved in manufacturing such bombs. 
It is now mainly a matter of being willing or capable to pay for the necessary 
skills and materials. In many countries nuclear development on ‘atoms for 
peace’ projects is sufficiently advanced to turn it without too much difficulty 
into the manufacturing of weapons. 

When discussing the vexatious and complicated guestion of MLF 
(multilateral nuclear force) which America wants to compel her Allies to 
accept, the argument is openly used that if Western Germany is not given 
this limited nuclear armament, she can start manufacturing her own atomic 
weapons without anybody’s help or control. But this she can obviously do 
even if MLF were to be accepted by the others. President de Gaulle is the 
strongest, most outspoken and entirely logical opponent of MLF as at 
present conceived by Washington. He is even said to be willing to denounce 
his treaty of friendship with Bonn if the Germans were to agree to accept 
the American offer. And there is little enthusiasm about this offer among 
any of America’s other allies, some of whom are hoping that General de 
Gaulle will succeed either in killing the whole project or in bringing about 
its very substantial modification. 

The election manifesto of the British Labour Party and a speech in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Wilson himself likewise expressed strong oppo- 
sition to the idea. According to Mr. Wilson’s view and that of his Govern- 
ment, MLF would add nothing to Western defence and might impede an 
understanding with Russia. During his recent visit to Washington, however, 
Mr. Wilson appears to have changed his attitude completely. He has de- 
clared a ‘total identity of view’ with President Johnson which can only 
mean that he either has succeeded in persuading the President to drop the 
idea of a mixed-manned atomic fleet and air force or else that he has accepted 
it with all that this implies, whether the Labour Government or the party 
like it or not. He will find the much-abused Nassau agreement between 
Kennedy and Macmillan hard to renegotiate, and the question of whether 
Britain gives up her own ‘deterrent’, relying entirely on US protection and 
defence, or does not, is of relatively small interest to the world at large. 
In any case, on 9 December The Times Washington correspondent opened 
his despatch as follows: 

‘The disposal of Britain’s nuclear deterrent, an act of national abnegation 
surely unprecedented, appears to have begun. The point of no return has 
yet to be reached and indeed a future new commitment might seem to require 
some nuclear capability; nevertheless, a tortuous process has been set in 
train in Washington in the past two days of talks between Mr. Wilson and 
President Johnson for such an historic departure.’ 
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Whatever may emerge from all this as time goes on, and nobody seems 
to be in a hurry, the fact in itself constitutes yet another memorable event 
in the year 1964. Meanwhile there is a comforting reality for the free world 
to ponder, namely that the USA has 400,000 troops in Europe and desires 
the continued existence of a strong NATO, whose new Secretary-General, 
Ambassador Manlio Brosio of Italy, is an outstanding man. Furthermore, 
that ninety-five per cent of the nuclear striking power is in American hands 
and that President Johnson is aware of the responsibility this means. By 
giving him such an overwhelming victory over Goldwater the American 
people have demonstrated that they, too, are determined not to take any 
risks in this matter. 

Despite the present difficulties of the war in Viet-Nam or intervention in 
the Congo, there is no likelihood whatever of anybody in Washington 
contemplating the use of anything but air and sea power with conventional 
weapons. But what the Americans are doing in helping Mr. Tshombe can 
also be considered as one of the major political developments of 1964, The 
violence with which this man was abused when he ruled over Katanga, and 
was the only person in the Congo who managed to maintain relative order 
in his province, is too recent to be forgotten. The UN and most of the Western 
Powers, prompted by America, were determined to drive him out of the 
Congo and proclaimed that so long as he and any Belgians remained there, 
no end of the war the UN had unleashed for that purpose was possible. 
Today, less than three years after all this, not only did Tshombe triumphantly 
return to his country and get freely elected as Prime Minister of the whole 
former Belgian Congo but this time the USA is helping him in his struggle 
against a new group of Communist-backed rebels. Farcical though it may 
appear, the USA has not only been supplying him with aircraft and other 
material aid but has also exercised considerable pressure on Belgium to take 
part in the operation. As if this farce, or tragicomedy, were not bad enough 
as itis, Verwoerd’s South Africa, of all places, is also providing ammunition, 
‘foodstuffs and medical supplies ‘as an unsolicited gift from our Government 
to the Government of Mr. Tshombe’ according to a South African spokesman. 

The rebels having proved stronger than expected and getting, among other 
things, Chinese war material, the American rescue operation has not been 
very successful. In fact public opinion in the USA is profoundly shocked 
over the behaviour of the underdeveloped countries and their misuse of 
the United Nations. The greatest dismay is not primarily due to the savagery 
the rebels displayed at Stanleyville, the slaughter of innocents, the canni- 
balism. The indignation is rather over the callous way in which supposed 
friends of the West rose to the cry of ‘imperialism’ and denounced the 
rescuers and endorsed the savages. Finding pro-Communist countries like 
Egypt and Ghana attacking the USA was no surprise, even though it would 
have been one only a few years ago. But there is a lot of disappointment 
about those new nations, like Kenya and Uganda, whom Americans imagine 
to be moderate, joining in. Washington is horrified at every level, from the 
President to the numerous long-time friends of black Africa, and the liberals 
are keeping very silent. 

What is more important, is another sobering experience, namely the 
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sudden realization that the Afro-Asian control of the United Nations, 
where the non-white people now have more than the necessary two-thirds 
of the votes in the Assembly, is turning that institution into a macabre 
farce. After all, it isthe US which is paying one-third or more ofall the 
expenses and which is carrying most of the responsibilities, while the new 
countries which are making such a nuisance of themselves are paying about 
five per cent of the bills. This does not mean, of course, that America wishes 
to get out of the UN or stop supporting it, since this 1s much too important 
an instrument to abandon to anybody. But 1964 has brought about a much 
clearer realization of the flagrant abuse to which some of the new nations 
have put this powerful international forum and source of money, so 
generously put at their disposal by the Western democracies and especially 
by the often natve Uncle Sam. 

Johnson and his advisers will be more than fully occupied in handling 
international affairs in any case, whether they use the UN as much as before 
or try to conduct America’s foreign policy through more direct channels. 
There will be many changes in the Cabinet, but particularly in the Depart- 
ment of State and, of course, there will be a large new team of Ambassadors. 
Until all these men learn to work with each other and with the President, 
or until they become sufficiently well acquainted with the countries to which 
they are accredited, much will remain in suspense. 

But the crucial issue is, of course, Viet-Nam where a disaster may happen 
at any moment. Of the three choices the first, namely continuing the war on 
a limited scale as before, no longer seems possible. Of the remaining two, 
a voluntary complete withdrawal or else a full-scale war, it is hard to say 
which is fraught with greater danger. Events may force a decision on 
President Johnson, however reluctant he may be to take one. 

This is bound to affect the domestic situation profoundly. But in any case 
1965 will be a testing period for Johnson on the domestic front, since he 
will be expected to ‘deliver’ on his 1964 promises and to show how he uses 
the tremendous vote of confidence he has received from the nation. 

There are as yet no signs of the American economic expansion coming 
to an end. Most experts agree that good business conditions will continue 
well into 1965. On what happens after that opinion is divided. Also, it is 
too early yet to say what impact Britain’s difficulties may have on the 
American economy. , 

So far the acute crisis of the pound has moved the American monetary 
authorities to two separate actions. After the discount rate in Britain was 
dramatically raised from five per cent to seven per cent, the Federal Reserve 
followed by raising its own rate to four per cent. It is highly probable that 
for reasons of its own the ‘Fed’ would have done this before long in any case, 
but Britain’s step precipitated the event. The second step was much more 
important. Within the minimum of time the USA organized the 3,000 million 
dollar credit which eleven nations put at Britain’s disposal to save the pound 
and prevent international monetary chaos. What else America may have to 
do along these lines or how Mr. Wilson’s future economic policy will affect 
the US economy will become clearer as events move on. 

It is not the purpose of this article to analyse the causes of Britain’s 
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financial crisis or the manner jn which this has been handled by Mr. Wilson, 
his ministers and advisers. Readers will remember that with almost. mono- 
tonous frequence I have been.commenting in these articles on our weaknesses 
and follies, as well as the refusal of successive governments to tackle certain 
fundamentals. Without a strong Britain there cannot be a strong Western 
alliance; Britain cannot be strong abroad and weak at home; she cannot 
be strong at home as long as she persists along the road of economic facility. 
Sham-inflationary prosperity is no substitute for national wealth. Borrowing 
is no substitute for paying one’s way. Boasts about future achievements are 
no substitute for present performance. And there is no substitute for con- 
fidence. Once this is shaken or lost, the process of regaining it is a long and 
painful one. There is nothing yet to show that the Wilson Government or 
the people at large have grasped this simple truth and that the process of 
regaining the world’s confidence has begun. 

It is strange that Mr. Wilson and his team, wlio could reasonably be ex- 
pected to have a good sense for public relations, should be so continuously 
showing a total lack of understanding of how public opinion reacts both at 
home and abroad. After thirteen years in opposition they did not win by a 
landslide as they had been expecting to do. Very far from it. Indeed, there is 
every reason to believe that if Mao’s first atom bomb had exploded a few 
days earlier and Khrushchev’s fall taken place before the elections instead 
of on polling day, the Tories—despite their poor record—would still be in 
office now. A margin of 0.7 per cent of the votes and a mere handful of 
seats are certainly no political triumph for the Socialists. If anybody can be 
said to have done well in the election it was Sir Alec who brought the Con- 
servatives all the way from certain defeat to near victory. 

Once in office, the new team soon revealed that it had made no serious 
preparations for handling the issues with which it knew it was going to meet. 
Instead of seeking co-operation, it proceeded to offend its friends and 
partners abroad; to break international agreements; to create uncertainty 
at home; and to abuse both at home and abroad those whose help it urgently 
requires. This is not a government of wild extremist left-wingers. Mr. Wilson 
is a moderate, intelligent man. Therefore his own maladroitness and that of 
his closest colleagues appear particularly deplorable. 

The British are not alone in having financial worries. In one way or another 
most of Eurepe’s democracies have them too and so—despite her strength 
and prosperity—has America. France, Germany, Italy, the Scandinavian 
countries and even Switzerland know what it is like to have inflation and a 
constantly rising cost of living. For some countries these problems are 
handled less badly than in others, but nowhere can they be said to be handled 
well. In this respect 1964 will be remembered as a very disappointing year. 
All too easily civic spirit, common sense, national and personal discipline 
have given way to greed, speculation and spending on an unprecedented 
scale, the State usually setting the worst of examples to the private citizen. 
In most cases the feeble attempts made by governments or the monetary 
authorities have produced inadequate results or no results at all. 

Strangely enough Italy achieved a better recovery from her recent crisis 
of over-expansion than could have been expected. But she remains politically 
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weak and divided. A rather revolting illustration not merely of party strife 
but of intrigues and divisions within each party was provided by the pre- 
sidential election in December. The Christian Democrat party came out of 
it weakened, discredited and leaderless. For nearly twenty years the main 
pillar of the State, it has largely forfeited the influence it has been able to 
exercise in the past..Had it chosen to give its united and unqualified support 
to its loyal and trusted Social Democratic coalition partner, Guiseppe 
Saragat, from the start, he would have been easily and elegantly elected on 
one of the first three ballots—without Communist support. Instead, because 
of Christian Democrat intrigues and disunity this admirable man had to 
wait until the twenty-first ballot and then owed his substantial majority to 
the support of the Communists and left-wing Socialists. Nine ballots had 
been necessary to elect Signor Segni in 1962, and even that seemed a poor 
way of doing things. But twenty-one ballots now brought nothing but 
discredit on the frail democratic system of Italy, which is constantly threatened 
by its unscrupulous enemies on the extreme left and the extreme right— 
and on all of the politicians concerned, except Saragat himself. He, at 
least, preserved dignity, decency and devotion to the interests of the nation 
from start to finish. 

There will be several important elections in 1965, especially in February, 
and a great deal of pre-electoral manoeuvring is already taking place. 
The aged Adenauer has become once again an active political wirepuller. 
In France it is quite clear that General de Gaulle will seek re-election and 
get it, provided his state of health permits him to do so. At the turn of the 
year he appears much reinvigorated by success: in the Common Market, 
in the MLF dispute, over the spectacular strength of the franc and, chief of 
all, because during 1964, for the first time in many years, no Frenchmen 
were engaged in any wars of any kind. 

The main problem of 1965 is that of the British crisis. Everything will 
depend on how this ts handled and on what is gained or lost. 
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A JOURNEY TO BERLIN—1944-45—Part 1 
Lord Ogmore 


AFTERWARDS visited two German pison which giers of our 
legal team had taken over on behalf of the Americans. At one our 
solitary ‘prison officer’ was installed in a gaol to the North of the Rhine 

not far from Bonn. When the Germans were retreating, German SS troops 
came along and told the German Commandant to parade all the political 
prisoners. Suspecting SS intentions, the Commandant paraded the worst 
criminals, whereupon the SS took them into a field near the prison and 
sprayed them with machine-gun bullets. Because of this action, the Com- 
mandant and his staff had been kept on and my prison officer was sitting 
there comfortably controlling a well-run prison community. When I reached 
the other prison not far away, I found an entirely different state of affairs. 
Major Charles Harris was in command with three or four of our police 
officers under him including one, Captain Trevor Simmons, a former 
Metropolitan Police Inspector, from my hometown of Bridgend. Typhus 
had broken out before the German retreat and hundreds of the prisoners 
bad succumbed to the disease. The Germans had used such anti-typhus 
serum as they had, to inoculate the prison staff and left the prisoners to 
fend for themselves. Then they had run away with the retreating Germans 
leaving the prisoners to their own devices. The oncoming Americans had 
naturally not appreciated the typhus situation and as many of the prisoners 
were Allied nationals, especially Dutch and Belgians, some had been allowed 
to leave the gaol and go home. 

Charles Harris and his colleagues immediately grappled with the situation 
in a most thorough and painstaking way. They got up a supply of anti- 
typhus serum and themselves inoculated the prisoners, and sprayed them 
with DDT so that, when I arrived, guards and prisoners all looked like not 
very jolly millers. The officers separated those suffering from typhus from 
the others and made a dossier as complete as possible of all the inmates so 
as to decide who was eligible for liberation, repatriation or further imprison- 
ment. When a person had been legally convicted for a crime by a German 
Court and not for a political offence, it was not part of our policy to release 
him, although delicate problems arose when the prisoner was an Allied 
national and special arrangements had to be made in such a case. 

I found Charles Harris and his colleagues living in a little house near the 
gaol and very cheerful, although Charles was pale and drawn and had 
obviously worked himself almost to a standstill. So as soon as he and the 
team with him had been released from this task I took him away from work 
for a week and invited him to accompany me on my visits to my other 
officers. Had I been ordered to do so, I should have gone into that plaguespot 
of a gaol and grappled with the terrified and mutinous prisoners, but with 
a heavy heart; Charles Harris and his team took it all in their stride and, to 
listen to them, you might have thought that the German charnelhouse was 
a holiday camp for boy scouts at Bude, so lightly did they describe their 
experiences. 
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My journeys through the Rhineland from one end of Westphalia to the 
other and through Hanover and Brunswick, gave me an excellent picture 
of Western Germany during and just after the war. In the Rhineland, the 
German farmers had been cleared from a wide zone by the German Army, 
which had expected to make a stand there. As the oncoming Allied Army 
swept through the Zone the roads were covered by streams of country 
people returning home. The party usually consisted of a farmwagon heaped’ 
up with family goods and chattels, behind which trudged the women, the 
master of the household sitting in front and urging on a pair of gaunt horses 
whose ribs and bones stuck through wasted skin. An American officer told 
me that he expected at any moment to see one of the American soldiers 
shoot a German farmer. “The way those fellers sit up there and beat those 
poor horses,’ drawled the American, ‘makes ma blood run co-old. Our boys 
are generally from off a fa-arm and they will sure draw a gun on some of 
them goddam fa-armers beating their horses the way they do.’ 

When I drove further into Germany there were streams of people going 
in all directions. Some were from what is now the Eastern Zone, fleeing 
before the oncoming Russians; others were trying to make their way back 
to the Eastern Zone; some to the Rhineland, others from it; many had been 
dispossessed of their houses to accommodate various large Allied military 
headquarters which were moving forward into Germany. The travellers 
mostly walked, although some were on bicycles. They carried as many of 
their possessions as they could on their backs although where they had been 
able to obtain some sort of wheeled vehicle, a wheelbarrow or a child’s 
pram, they loaded it up with a few precious belongings. Luckily the weather 
was good but it was a heartbreaking sight. Even though they were our 
defeated enemy, one who had imposed such a terrible conflict on humanity, 
I was affected in two ways, first, because they were people in bad straits, 
and secondly, because this was Western Europe, home of our old civilization, 
a civilization now dissolving before our eyes, and this was indeed a dreadful 
sight. As a European I mourned for Europe. The scene, however, which 
` finished me off was one I saw one day near Buckeburg. Towards evening a 
shower of rain was falling and a German mother in a light print frock with 
no hat on her head pushed a go-cart on which were a few articles of clothing 
that she had been able to take with her when. ordered to leave her house by 
the British Military Authorities; with her was a little boy of three or four 
years trotting along in the cold and the wet, crying bitterly. Never with 
equanimity have I been able to see a little boy cry; the sight worried me and 
had its effect a little later on in the campaign some of us in Britain waged 
for the better feeding of the Germans. We stayed a short while at Bielefeld 
before moving on to Detmold. In both places it was interesting to watch 
the reactions of the American troops to their new situation. The role of 
Occupation troops is, of course, not new to the British Army and there was 
a tradition of British soldiering on the Continent. But the role was novel to 
the Americans. Indeed so much so that soon a curious feature became 
apparent; whereas previously they seemed sometimes to treat France and 
the French as if France were an enemy country, they now tended to treat 
the Germans as if they were Allies. 
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The Americans at such close quarters were an interesting study. We were 
still together at Bielefeld but we separated when we went to Detmold. So for 
months on end we had a Siamese twin’s view of our American colleagues 
and they of us. Their attitude to soldiering was entirely different from ours. 
The British Officer, with his peacetime experience of soldiering overseas, 
tries to make his life as comfortable as possible and to make his Mess his 
home. The American refused to be too comfortable or to have a Mess, 
possibly because this might lead to the view that war is something other than 
a temporary interruption of a civilian’s life. So the Americans never in my 
experience ran a Mess in the British sense but drew their liquor in bulk 
and drank it in their bedrooms. Having no Officers or Mess servants, they 
depended on civilian labour for those chores which had to be done com- 
munally such as running the officers’ canteen. They started work at an impos- 
sible hour like 8 a.m. and had their last meal at 5.30 or 6 p.m. The officers’ 
canteen had a hugh notice on it, ‘Eat and get out’. These ways were not our 
ways and, as soon as we could, we organized our own Mess at Detmold and 
later in Berlin, where everything was run as nearly as possible as it would be 
in India or in Britain. | 


I used to help Colonel Fischer and his officers sometimes with the huge 
load of letters for censoring from the Gls, a load which was a constant burden 
around the neck of the American officer. These letters were voluminous and 
descriptive. They wrote to all sorts of people like brothers and even friends. 
The British Tommy wrote, if married, to his wife or, if not, to his mother 
or girl-friend. The letters of the British Tommy were usually short and to 
the point. ‘Here’s hoping you are as well as this leaves me, this war is a 
bugger’. 


Before we came into Germany the Americans were vowing vengeance 
against Germans and bloodthirsty plans were laid for the time when they 
should arrive there. The Germans were to be expendable, to be written off. 
The Russians should be allowed in before us to deal with the “bah-studs’. 
But, of course, when the Americans entered Germany they fell hook, line 
and sinker for the Germans. Here were no small, dark people, talkative, 
unreliable folk, with inadequate sanitation and strange messy food. Here 
were fine-looking, blond, blue-eyed people, just like the Americans in 
Wisconsin, people who worked full-out from morning to night, people who 
were properly deferential, and whose girls admired an upstanding he-man. 


Indeed the girls were a problem. Often their menfolk had long been away 
and now millions of them were prisoners in Allied hands. The non-frater- 
nization rule was in force and this induced a new element into the relationship 
of the occupying troops to the civilian population. In world history the 
complaint had traditionally been that invading troops had fraternized rather 
too freely and wives and daughters had been seduced or raped. Now the 
complaint was of too much coldness. In the lovely weather of early summer 
in 1945 soldiers’ eyes gleamed at German frauleins disporting themselves 
in rivers and streams, or strolling in flimsy summer frocks through towns ° 
and villages. There was a story that a German girl in shorts used to walk to 
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and’ fro past our barracks smacking her behind and shouting ‘Verboten’ 
(forbidden) at the sentry standing there. As far as the female portion of the 
community was concerned, the non-fraternization rule began to break down. 
Soldiers became infected with venereal disease, for unlike other countries 
where the Army serves, no contraceptives were issued to them and no 
prophylactic centres were set up. Indeed, as the reporting for treatment for 
venereal disease was itself an admission of breach of the non-fraternization 
rule, soldiers did not report. 


It became more and more impracticable to keep the rule. We were dealing 
with the Germans constantly in official matters: it became impossible to 
draw the line and anyway it was an absurd rule. I remember one day when 
my driver and I were having lunch together at the side of the road, a little 
boy came up on a bicycle and asked us in German if we were English but 
we could not reply to him; we just sat there like a pair of mutes. Another 
day a party of officers of whom I was the senior passed some Germans, 
including a Protestant clergyman, who took off their hats to us. In this case 
I jettisoned the rule and saluted them in return. ; 


The rule was absurd because although it sought to and did prevent normal 
courtesies it could not prèvent more potentially dangerous contacts. I 
remember visiting one court in which one of my officers was presiding and 
whilst listening to the proceedings I noticed that the attractive young woman 
who was the official interpreter spoke extraordinarily good English. I called 
her over and asked her where she had learnt the language; she replied that 
she lived in the United States until 1938 when she had come to Germany to 
live. This made me suspicious. I made enquiries and found that her husband 
was a former local Gestapo leader then in hiding and that she was the private 
secretary of the American Town Major. 


My visits to the Military Government Courts in the American area where 
our legal officers were functioning were instructive. In Pardeburg, Major 
Shaw had established the basis for the return of the German Courts over a 
wide area centring on this old City and had, of course, to ignore the SHAEF 
directive on banned organizations. Everyone in any sort of official position 
had been a member of a prescribed organization—-so widely was the SHAEF 
list drawn. In another town I sat in the Court whilst Squadron Leader Clarke 
and two other officers tried some cases and, whilst they had rétired to con- 
sider their verdict, I was struck by the antics of the German barrister who 
had defended the accused. He was a cripple who, with his gown flapping 
about him, gesticulated and talked rapidly and excitedly to his interpreter; 
I called the interpreter over and asked her what the lawyer was saying. She 
replied that he had told her with what satisfaction he had appeared before 
this Court, consisting as it did of officers, and how much superior it was to 
the German courts where those on the bench were mere civilians! 


In another court of which Captain Cliff Jones was a member, the prose- 
cution had charged a number of German lads ranging from fourteen to 
sixteen years of age with possession of arms, an offence carrying the death 
penalty, and we heard that an American Military Government Court had 
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condemned a youth of sixteen to death on this score and, so far as I know, 
he had been shot in consequence. Some boys of this age from the Hitler 
Jugend were a dangerous nuisance and in a few instances had ambushed 
staff cars and lorries, a point which (motoring around as I did) had to be 
remembered in lonely, wooded country. The arms'in this case, consisting 
of automatic guns, revolvers, mausers, and so on, were laid on the table. 
They were not the ones which the boys had possessed, for one of the annoying 
habits of some American military police was their practice of making off 
with weapons of this kind and keeping them or selling them instead: of 
delivering them up as exhibits in the subsequent trial. The prosecution did 
not, of course, allege that these were the actual weapons seized but that 
` they were similar to those seized. When the Germans were asked whether 
they were guilty (an English, not a Continental practice) the leader, a youth 
of sixteen, admitted that he was guilty as did the rest, but also excitedly said 
that not all the arms were there and that there was another mauser not ex- 
hibited. I was thunderstruck. In England it is so much the custom for the 
accused to keep quiet in such matters that one expects it, so that this incredible 
veracity seemed almost indecent. The boys were found guilty and I am proud 
to say that the Judges, led by a member of our legal team, did not do any- 
thing extreme, such as condemning them to death or to longterm imprison- 
ment; they called up the parents of these boys and asked why they had not 
kept their sons in order. The answer was that Hitler had destroyed parental 
influence. The Court bound over the boys in their respective parents’ custody 
enjoining the latter to keep them in order and making them responsible for 
the boys’ good behaviour. The parents were overjoyed and I saw a gleam in 
one mother’s eye as she marched her erring offspring out of Court. 

I took the Commander of the Berlin group, Brigadier (now Major-General 
Sir Robert) Hinde around with me to some of the Courts to let him see the 
sort of work we were doing. We were sitting in Court at Minden where 
Grattan-Doyle was on the bench when Brigadier Hinde became quite agitated. 
Before we entered Germany he, like most regular officers, had been impressing 
upon everyone the stern measures that would have to be meted out to the 
Germans, and, like them, [ suspect that he was, in these early days, sceptical 
of the use of legal officers or military government law at all. Now, presented 
with the legal machinery before his eyes, like all kindhearted Englishmen he 
wavered, A young German ex-soldier was in the dock in uniform. He had 
been discharged and had committed an offence. Either an old wound had 
reopened or a new one had been caused for his arm was in a rough sling 
and he was pale and obviously in pain. ‘ Oh, look at that poor fellow °, said 
Brigadier Hinde to me, ‘ go and tell Grattan-Doyle to stop the case and have 
him attended to at once’. ‘I cannot do that’, I replied, ‘I have always im- 
pressed upon our officers that when they are on the Bench they are not to 
permit interference by anyone including myself and if I break this rule now 
it will be a bad precedent °. He said no more but kept on shaking his head and 
once the trial was over asked me to go at once and speak with Grattan-Doyle 
and ask him to see the accused had treatment immediately, and this I did, 
whereupon Grattan-Doyle made the necessary order. Then an old man was 
brought into the dock. He was a Prussian Junker, dressed in a greenish 
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YUGOSLAVIA—A GUIDELINE FOR CHANGE 
Anthony Sylvester 


may well come to be regarded as the most important development 

in the Communist world since Mr. Khrushchev’s denunciation of 
Stalin in 1956. The two events are linked; one seems to follow logically 
from the other. Rigid economic planning from one centre was part and 
parcel of Stalin’s philosophy. It was what made Communism as we knew it. 
The new ideas which are cropping up in Eastern Europe, and indeed in the 
Soviet Union itself, are alien to orthodox Marxism-Leninism, no matter 
how much the reformers may insist that they are moving strictly within the 
limits of the creed. Men with their ideas were known to have died as ‘enemies 
of the people’ for advancing them some ten years ago. 

The intention is, broadly, to introduce some manner of market economy 
into the Communist system by allowing a measure of freedom to the inter- 
play of supply and demand; to give more independence and power of 
decision to industrial enterprises; to relate prices to the costs of production; 
and above all to make financial success of an undertaking the yardstick of its 
efficiency, and have both the management and workers share in the profits. 

These proposals, even when adopted, have a tentative character. But it 
is interesting that those countries whose leaderships in the past took the 
greatest objection to any kind of revisionism, notably Herr Ulbricht’s 
Eastern Germany and Mr. Novotny’s Czechoslovakia, are now boldly 
paying tribute to the wind of change. Even Bulgaria, with its reputation of 
having one of the most ‘Stalinist’ régimes in Eastern Europe, has recently 
come out with plans suggesting a change in the system of economic manage- 
ment on mildly revisionist lines. 

In their totality these moves in the Communist world signify an unusual 
vindication of Liberal thought in economics. They all seem to be the result 
of disasters which accompanied the old system of ‘command economy’, 
and they illustrate the malaise through which the Socialist half of the world 
iS passing. 

The case of Czechoslovakia is particularly interesting. For years the country 
had been regarded by Western friends of Communism as a good example of 
the success of a centrally planned, nationalized economy in a relatively 
developed region. It was often described as a shop-window of the Soviet 
way of life in Central Europe. Yet now authoritative voices in that country 
claim that the old system of planned economy has led to accumulation of 
unsaleable goods on the one hand and appalling shortages of many necessary 
products on the other; indeed to a divorce between producers and consumers 
and ultimately to a stagnation of industrial production. It is now proposed 
to have only a loose ‘outline’ plan, administered from the centre, and allow 
a very large measure of freedom to individual enterprises. The most striking 
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is perhaps the proposal to free imports of foreign goods so that these may 
compete with domestic products and keep their prices down. 

It was Yugoslavia, of course, which had won fame for having introduced 
‘capitalism without any capitalists’. When the country was expelled from the 
Communist family of nations, on Stalin’s ofders, in 1948, and faced an entirely 
new situation, the old system of economic management was soon found 
wanting. To be sure, for nearly two years, the Yugoslav leaders, not knowing 
anything better, pursued the idea of cultivating Stalinism without Stalin. 
But this only further exacerbated the already critical situation. Gradually, 
reforms came in and “Titoism’ was born. 

Yugoslavia soon became a Communist country with a difference as her 
doors opened widely to the West and its ideas. A spirit of competition and a 
pursuit of financial reward began to dominate the scene while the old notions 
of ‘socialist emulation’, and stakhanovism were. thrown overboard. The 
ambition to create a new Socialist Man with novel instincts was given up 
as the financial profit of enterprises (nationalized, to be.sure) as well as. their 
employees became the main mover of economic activity. 

The successful assertion of the Yugoslav way, in the teeth of bitter attacks 
led by Moscow, established the fame and attraction of Titoism in Eastern 
Europe. Yet, for a long time after Stalin’s death and rapprochement between 
Tito and Khrushchev, Titoism remained something. of a forbidden fruit for 
Russia’s satellites in Eastern Europe. It was only when a general, unprece- 
dented disarray set in the Communist world.that Yugoslav methods began. 
to be seriously considered as a possible alternative to the now widely dis- 
credited Stalinism. It 1s. significant in this context that the latest proposals 
for sweeping reforms of economic management in Czechoslovakia are 
believed to be based on a report brought back from Yugoslavia by a. 
Czechoslovak fact-finding mission of economists. 

At their Congress last December the Yugoslav Communists might well 
have felt a sense of triumph as delegates from many Communist parties, 
including that of the USSR, lavished praise on ‘socialist’ achievements of 
Yugoslavia. Yet, at this same Congress, many problems were frankly venti- 
lated which have been bedevilling Yugoslavia’s choice. 

An objective appraisal of the Yugoslav situation indeed makes clear that 
“‘Titoism’, or any part of it, does not provide an easy way out of the dilemmas 
in which the Communist régimes have found themselves. * 

There are, broadly, two dangers which the Yugoslavs have been facing. 
on their road. They are both relevant to all attempts at revising the orthodox 
Communist system by introducing elements of market economy. 

On the one hand, decentralization of decision-making and greater freedom 
for enterprises and local authorities may encourage anarchic tendencies, 
and sometimes result in chaotic situations. On the other hand, the total 
nationalization of means of production, the strictly centralized dictatorship 
of the all-pervasive Communist Party and the wide powers of the State and 
its organs may frustrate a genuine working of economic forces and leave 
the door wide open to all manner of arbitrary actions of the authorities and 
influential cliques. 

At times Yugoslavia makes the impression of falling between two chairs. 
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‘The trouble with us is that the new ideas have never been put into practice 
with any real consistency,’ remarked to me a somewhat cynical professor of 
economics during my recent visit to Yugoslavia. What he meant was that 
national resources continued to be allocated and managed in an arbitrary 
fashion and that the ‘socialist market’ economy was hamstrung by Govern- 
ment intervention. 


The intention of ending State subsidies (incidentally, this is also part of 
the proposed reform in Czechoslovakia) to inefficient business enterprises 
and requiring all undertakings to pay their way financially or close down has 
often been proclaimed. In 1961, for example, sweeping changes in this 
direction were announced, with little result. 


“We have been building too many uneconomic projects,’ a Yugoslav 
official told me when I asked him for what he thought was the root cause of 
the present difficulties. But such remarks have been heard before... . 


One problem is that the more advanced industrialized regions of the North 
have been starved of capital while much modern machinery has been installed 
in the developing South. It stands to reason that a more economic distribution 
of investment resources would result in greater productivity and higher 
profits. It is clear that powerful influences behind the scenes are in the way 
of a more general application of economic principles. 


Yet, there are also other, more objective reasons why a classical, free 
market economy is not possible or even desirable in a country like Yugoslavia, 
whether under capitalism or Communism. It is, for one thing, obvious that 
very many recently-built industrial enterprises would have to close down if 
they were required to be financially self-sufficient. This would put a great 
many people out of work; and already some seven per cent of the industrial 

labour force are unemployed, while hundreds of thousands have been allowed 
“to seek temporary employment in Western Germany and other Western 
European countries. 


Then, a levelling up of industrial standards in the country is one of the 
basic tenets of Government philosophy. ‘If we want the differences inside 
Yugoslavia to remain as they have been, then, this is the end of socialism, 
the end of Yugoslavia, the end of all of us,’ said Tito’s right hand in Croatia 
(a Republic well known for its grievances), Dr. Vladimir Bakarich, in a 
speech last September. 


Not only the more advanced parts of the country therefore often feel 
slighted by Government policies; the same applies, for different reasons, to 
other regions. Dr. Bakarich has summed up the problem well when he ex- 
claimed, in some despair: ‘Listening to complaints, one is bound to ask this 
question: if we have all been “robbed ”, who, then, has gained anything in 
Yugoslavia?’ 


In the scramble for investment credits the old wounds of inter-racial 
friction are re-opening. The topic looms large on the present Yugoslav 
scene; and one is ominously reminded of the tragedies which the conflicts 
between Serbs and Croats brought in the last war, paving the way to Com- 
munism. But now these quarrels seem to be re-emerging in a new, Communist 
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garb, in the economic field, in culture, sport and other activities as the reins 
of the central Government have been loosened and local forces allowed a 
greater say in the general relaxation and decentralization. 


` For the moment; the towering figure of the Marshal, now 72, keeps in 
check the more violent manifestations of old animosities. President Tito’s 
personality evidently dominated the last Congress of the League of Com- 
munists. He lashed furiously against what he described as ‘nationalistic 
deformations’ and ‘self-styled protectors of national interests’ among 
Yugoslav Communists. People wonder what will happen when he goes. 


But the immediate problem is to arrest the proliferation of uneconomic 
projects and investments. Investments in the first eight months of 1964 
increased by forty per cent in value compared with the same period in 
1963. This is generally believed to be the main reason for the rampant in- 
flation which hits hard the people with inflexible incomes, such as old-aged 
pensioners, school teachers and Government employees. It also holds back 
the export drive, which in its turn causes new balance of payments problems. 
The deficit in the balance widened by fifty per cent in the first eight months 
of 1964. 


In order to pay her way in the world Yugoslavia must do something 
quite drastic about her economy. This was the unaminous verdict I heard 
during my recent visit. But it says something for the strength of Liberal ideas 
that very few seem to be hankering after the former, centrally administered 
economy. Indeed, the Government has proclaimed its intention of making 
revisionism more real by giving even greater financial.independence to 
economic enterprises. A major new departure is planned in the banking 
system. So far this has been an instrument of the State to regulate economic 
activity in the country by giving credits to those enterprises which seemed 
to be deserving of them, for economic as well as other reasons, more often 
for the latter. It is now proposed to place banks on independent feet finan- 
cially, so that their lending operations will be predominantly determined by 
economic profitability. At the same time industrial enterprises themselves 
are to be given a majority share of the votes in the bodies governing the 
banks. It is hoped, in this way, to put an end to uneconomic investment 
ventures, while special funds are to be set aside to take care of the needs in 
underdeveloped regions. R 


Whether these intentions will in fact be carried out is by no means certain. 
But the Yugoslav experiment will continue to be watched with interest, by 
both East and West alike. Indeed, in view of the painful groping for new ways 
and ideas behind the Iron Curtain, it is unusually topical. 


COMMUNICATION, 1965 


THE SCHOOLGIRL 


Because she won't express herself 
I grope desperate and alone 

Or even finish a sentence 

A child who stutters 

Talks at me 

As if I would understand. 


Including, she has set apart, 
Exorcized me, from the world; 
Conventionalities 

Unended. words 

Sentences 

Impossible to understand. 


To answer — how? — start unending 
Flow of images demanding 

Qualifying phrases 

Slipping, weed-clung 

Littoral 

Beyond my understanding? 


In the tunnel under the Thames 

A warning siren shrieks, steady 
_ High-whining crimson 

Voice of power 

Terror 

Leaps to be understood. 


If she could shriek immediately 
Freeze the night with lightning. 
Instead of wandering 

Words we too could 

Penetrate, 

Flood, human understanding. 


VIRGINIA SAUNDERS 
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Look, she goes the streets with rainboots on 
Careful to preserve the finish brown 

Of her walking shoes. Intent upon 

Her journey like a nun and sensible 

To below-eye-level life alone 

She purposes towards Nirvana, the Launderette. 


Now with a book, praising its pages with 
Fingertips she reimplores the past 
Hungering for opposition 

Gleaning experiences to cast © 

Into classroom air. Past things clean 
Authoritative, unanswerable by taste. 


She belongs to carvings flatted smooth 
By windfall. Her mind is reconstructions, 
Reverent patches; breath inspires stones 
With mouth to mouth artificial breath. 
She dwells on preservation but is tired; 
Her academic jokes belong to death. 


~ VIRGINIA SAUNDERS 


THE FATLADY 


Positively when her feet had trumped the sand 
Drummed it, rhumbaed it into moundhills 
And the small boys had run home. 

Her mouth opened with the sea 

And you could hear her laugh 

Break against the dunes like cornflowers 
Until the bright, brittle shards 

Spiralled into the tide or let the wind 

Flirt them away. 


VIRGINIA SAUNDERS 
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DRUIDS HILL 


The four great Druid stones on the hill, 
-Whenever they hear the midnight chime 
From the valley, run down to the river to drink 
Then clamber back in a wink of time — 


The child who heard the legend laughed: 

“Too heavy they are, too firm in the ground,’ 
Then, digging his nails in their mossy grooves, 

‘ And where are their ears for catching a sound ?’ 


And sure enough when he woke alone 
From strokes vibrating in dream, then air, 
He felt that giants, and they were four, 
Came tumbling, lumbering up the stair. 


Mouth locked and eyelids tight, he knew: 

Tiptoe as they might in their climb’s pell-mell, 
They were licking their lips and wiping their beards 
. That dripped from emptied butt and well. 


As each took stand where a bedstead was 
And the rooted silence grew and grew, 
He dared not breathe nor stir an inch: 
All eyes and ears they were, he knew. 


And through their watch till daylight broke 
Stretched an eternity worse than death — 
For his bed was the hilltop dark and cold 
And the wind running over it their breath. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


$ 
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THE REFORM OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Arthur Giles 


OW that ‘comprehensive’ has joined ‘public’ as one of the emotive 
Novos in educational controversy we can expect it to become an 

increasingly hot political issue for at least the next five years, and 
probably for much longer. Reorganizing a nation’s educational system is a 
long process; and arriving at a satisfactory final solution will be made more 
complicated by the widely differing temporary solutions and local variants 
being adopted in the cities and counties of England and Wales. If we are to 
approach the mounting crisis in education rationally we must first clear up 
some misconceptions. 

The first misconception is to suppose that the movement away from 
eleven-plus selection is primarily political in motivation. It is not. Selection 
at eleven is educationally discredited; at any rate selection as it has been 
practised in the typical town or county, with a fifth or a quarter or, in a few 
favoured areas, a third of eleven-year-olds being pronounced fit for pro- 
fessional, academic or highly skilled careers, for that is what selection in 
practice means. It is worth mentioning without comment that we are, of 
course, acutely short of trained professional, academic and highly skilled 
people in many fields. It is instructive to observe how the revolt against 
selection has got under way. My own county is politically Conservative 
in parliamentary representation and largely Conservative/Independent in 
local government. Yet the Director of Education and the Chairman of the 
Education Committee now declare that acceptance of the comprehensive 
principle is implicit in their schemes of reorganization now under way. It 
started as in some other counties by the desire to give Secondary Modern 
School pupils the opportunity to enter occupations traditionally reserved 
for examination-qualified Grammar School candidates. It accelerated when 
it came to be seen that only by Grammar and Modern Schools sharing 
facilities could a wide range of academic and technical subjects (the latter 
have been largely neglected in Grammar Schools) be offere@ to pupils of 
both schools. Doubts about the old system deepened when it was demon- 
strated that Modern School pupils, given the opportunity, often did as well 
as, and sometimes better than, those from Grammar Schools. Grammar and 
Modern Schools on the same site gave more food for thought: an integrated 
timetable became necessary to make the best use of specialist staff and rooms, 
bells and holidays had to be synchronized, sports facilities had to be shared, 
but still the bulk of the Grammar School entered at eleven on a selective 
basis and sported bright distinctive blazers which proclaimed the message 
‘I have passed’. In the Upper School the currents crossed and pupils passed 
from school to school as if they were one. And why should they not be one? 
And so, in some such cases, it came about, and in others will do so. 


*Head of Department at a large Oxfordshire school. 
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Other authorities have arrived at large doubts and the need for decision 
by different paths, some undoubtedly spurred on or held back by political 
pressure, but the unease about the segregation formalized and institutiona- 
lized by the 1944 Education Act‘has bitten deep into the self-confidence and 
pragmatic idealism of many involved in education. It is important that this 
should be, understood, lest the undoubted need for clear rethinking, and thus 
reorganization, in education becomes the excuse for a political battle repre- 
sented as radicals versus reactionaries. For here is an issue which if un- 
scrupulously exploited could divide the nation as passionately and class- 
consciously as the Lords versus the People battles of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment. 

That the educational dilemma cannot be resolved as a purely political 
issue is well illustrated by the double-talk at the last General Election. Did 
not Mr. Wilson say that the Grammar Schools would be destroyed over his 
dead body? The pursuit of comprehensive schemes by political pressure 
rather than educational evolution, as in Liverpool and Bristol, must give 
rise to fears for Mr. Wilson’s safety. To say that you are thus giving everyone 
a Grammar School education, to quote Mr. Wilson further, must be dis- 
missed as mere equivocation. The Liberal Party is not guiltless here. Its 
Assembly resolutions have firmly called for a non-selective system, yet a 
Liberal faced with an outcry by outraged Grammar School parents can 
seldom resist joining in the protests against lowering standards, parents’ 
rights, academic liberty and all the rest. So the second misconception must 
be cleared. You cannot have a non-selective system of education without 
making changes which substantially affect existing Grammar Schools, which 
is not necessarily a euphemism for destroying them. 

If one accepts that, on the whole, the country is ready to accept changes 
in the educational system provided they are not brought about by slogan- 
mongering or for blatantly partisan reasons; or even if one accepts that the 
momentum of change inside the system is now irresistible; then the right 
course is to look at the practical problems and to subject them to the healthy 
scrutiny of informed discussion. May I mention a few of them? The first 
problem concerns the teachers, for it is impossible to conceive of a successful 
educational system, or a successful school for that matter, which does not 
engage the loyalty and sympathy of the men and women who are most 
acutely awaré that education is an intensely personal, human activity. We 
must first of all understand that teachers in the better schools, of all types, 
are likely to be the most cautious about change. And there are successful-— 
and unsuccessful—schools of all kinds. It is possible to make a good school 
under any system, for a good school depends primarily on the relationship 
between teachers and pupils. So the good schools have a special obligation 
to be outward-looking in contemplating reform. Parades and placards about 
saving such and such a school are just nauseating in this context. (These, 
of course, are usually parent-inspired.) There is a difficult psychological 
hurdle here, which makes it particularly absurd to pursue reform by methods 
which alienate the goodwill of teachers in good schools. 

This brings me to the important question of how education authorities 
formulate and implement their schemes of reorganization. How many do 


h 
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so in direct consultation with all teachers, rather than in privileged huddles 
with Heads? An Authority with effective leadership should not be afraid 
of facing even large gatherings of teachers from a number of affected schools 
to discuss reform. It is not good enough to present teachers with a fait 
accompli. All teachers must feel the stimulus of contributing to a developing 
pattern. Of course, we all know Heads and Authorities who fear that argu- 
ment will inhibit. decision. So it may. But it also provides the searching, 
informed scrutiny of official plans amongst those responsible for implementing 
them which no amount of Press correspondence or educational politics can 
replace. , 

It must be realized too, that teachers are sensitive about personal status, 
perhaps because they have enjoyed so little of it in the past. While there 
remains a difference, not merely in the mode of training, but in the professional 
standing of University and Training College products, there will remain a 
powerful disincentive to secondary reorganization. It is galling for an ex- 
perienced and perhaps highly successful Modern School teacher to be regarded 
as less well-qualified than his begowned counterpart in the Grammar School 
who, although a graduate, may be less well-qualified professionally. In this 
respect the symbol of the graduate teacher’s gown may be as important as 
the symbol of the Grammar School pupil’s bright blazer and Latin motto. 
Petty perhaps, but deeply-felt. I do not know why teachers do not put this 
right themselves by adopting the gown as the symbol of qualification for all 
teachers. It could be worn for special occasions only, rather than become the 
dusty, torn remnant that so often covers a teacher’s unfashionable garments. 
Secondly, and of more educational importance, existing Modern School 
teachers must be given the opportunity of attaining graduate status. Here 
a professional institution awarding Associateships and Fellowships is clearly 
needed and it is astonishing that teachers’ organizations are still too much 
bogged down with union ‘two sides of industry’ attitudes to give the necessary 
lead. 

I have placed some emphasis on the outlook of the teachers because 
successful reorganization depends more than anything else on their enthu- 
siasm and their devotion, often under difficult conditions. Teachers have 
two more worries about the effects of reorganization which deserve careful 
study. Those teaching potential university entrants fear a falling away of 
academic standards. Those dealing with near-illiterate pupils a small but 
significant proportion of the Modern School intake, fear that their pupils 
will become even more submerged than they are now. Both fears are real 
and justified. But it is important to realize again that the same dangers can 
exist under any system; the tmportant question is whether the internal 
organization and staffing of the school can meet the problem. With wise 
administration and good staff both groups of exceptional pupils can be 
provided for; and there are grounds for suggesting that the balance of 
advantage for both groups may lie with the comprehensive system. where 
highly specialized staff, many clubs and much equipment serve the whole 
establishment. The superior technical facilities of the Modern School may 
also offset the bias against technology evident in many Grammar Schools. 
Of course, the question remains whether there will be wise administration ' 
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and adequate staff. To some extent this depends on the selection of Heads. 
An enlightened Head will attract and, equally important, retain good staff. 
An enlightened Head will ensure that his backward pupils receive as much 
of the appropriate kind of teaching and care as do his A level candidates. 
An enlightened Head will not always blazon his school’s achievements in 
terms of examination successes, but will ensure that other criteria take 
precedence, and he will lead parental and public opinion in this direction 
instead of simply joining the annual parade of back-slapping Speech Day 
reports. 

_IT hope I have succeeded at least in conveying the idea that what goes on 
in a school is infinitely more important than the ‘system ’, but this does not 
alter the fact that the system is changing, is likely to continue to change, 
and is at present developing in a haphazard way from area to area. To ensure 
that the changes are made wisely, at the right time and in the right way, those 
who have political influence must base their arguments on educational foun- 
dations and there must be far more awareness of the precise problems 
confronting the administrator and the teacher in making the most of the 
nation’s brains and character. Argument on any lesser level will not do. 
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THE ORANGE AND THE ROSE 


Ernie Money 


NLY a little over a hundred miles of sea divide Holland and England 
ts the Hook and Harwich. If the Portuguese are our oldest 

formal ally and the French our nearest neighbour, there is probably 
no other continental people with whom the English feel more readily at 
home than with the Dutch. As long ago as 1585, Burghley, the shrewdest 
of Elizabethan statesmen, asked by the Queen whether we should go to the 
aid of the United Provinces in the tribulations that followed upon the death 
of William the Silent, replied to her, ‘the one cannot well live without the 
friendship of the other’. This proposition was based, in fact, on a mixture of 
principle and self-interest. Since the English first began to trade, they have 
always had a fundamental interest in the nature of the power that controlled 
the mouths of the Scheldt, the Maas and the Rhine. But there were many 
features beyond this which were common to the two nations. Each was a 
Protestant state, ringed by potentially hostile Roman Catholic powers and 
containing within its own population, until the end of the sixteenth century 
at least, a substantial Roman Catholic minority. Each lived by trade and 
depended upon a sometimes mutually exclusive need for freedom of navi- 
gation. Both maintained a vigorous middle-class of the new men, wealthy, 
intellectually curious and suspicious of extra-parliamentary authority, 
` whether internal or external. These similarities were sufficient to create a 
strong identity of outlook. 


It was a closeness of connection which led on occasions to violent bursts 
of antagonism. The two countries were rivals not only for overseas trade but 
in the economic struggle to fill the place left vacant by the eclipse of the great 
port of Antwerp. During the course of the seventeenth century they were 
engaged in no less than three full-scale naval wars for the control of the 
Narrow Seas. In 1623 the English merchants were driven, at least temporarily, 
from the Spice Islands and Amboyna had become a new term in our language 
for bloodthirstiness. In 1667 the Dutch dealt a crushing blow to English 
amour propre by burning a portion of our fleet as it lay at anchor in the very 
Medway. It is a pity that the organizers of the present exhibition were too 
tactful to remind us of this episode and did not include the charming picture 
of the scene by Herman Saftlevan that was shown at Mr. Brian Koetser’s 
gallery earlier this year. 

Despite these events the credit side of the relationship is very much more 
significant. Professor Charles Wilson has pointed out, in his delightful book 
Holland and Britain, of all the foreign influences which have been brought 
to bear on English life, few have been more powerful, more profound or 
more lasting than that of the Dutch, who for the century and half between 


* Holland and Britain in the age of observation, an exhibition at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, 
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1600 and 1750, helped to shape not only our economic institutions, but our 
ideas on architecture, art, science, (and) agriculture, to say nothing of our 
conceptions of philosophy, theology and law. 


These are the dates which have been adopted for the purpose of the 
Exhibition. There are certain disadvantages in the choice of such an arbitrary 
period. English and Scot merchants had lived and traded regularly in the 
Low Countries long before the beginning of the seventeenth century. Eras- 
mus Of Rotterdam, who more than any other man influenced the nature of 
the English Reformation, first took up residence at Cambridge in 1510. By 
the third quarter of the sixteenth century refugees from Alva’s tyranny had 
already begun the Dutch settlement, at Colchester and elsewhere in East 
Anglia and in the southern counties, that was to revolutionize the English 
cloth trade. One of these links (splendidly illustrated in the exhibition by 
an anonymous picture from the Castle Museum of the Paston Treasure) 
was With Norwich and resulted eventually in the growth of our only significant 
regional school of painting. It is a pity also that the scope of the exhibition 
could not have been extended further to the end of the eighteenth century 
to include examples of the Leeds and Wedgwood ware which was made in 
England for the Dutch market and later painted by Dutch artists in Holland, 
or of the work of Charles Hodges, the Portsmouth-born artist who became 
Holland’s leading portrait painter of the Napoleonic era. 

The selection of the dates concerned does serve, however, to place the 
exhibition within the framework of three dynastic alliances. The first of 
these marriages, between Prince William of Orange and Princess Mary the 
daughter of Charles I, which took place in 1641, is commemorated by an 
engraving by the Bohemian-born artist Wenceslaus Hollar of the English 
and Dutch lions supporting an orange tree with the words below in English 
and Latin, 


Two lions, stern one red the other gold, 
The Holland and our English here you see 
The Orange Tree do equally uphold 

In perfect league and endless amity 

So that the slip, which late was lowly seen, 
Is now aloft, fair, fruitful, ever green. 

No foreign foe her root shall undermine 
Or hew her trunk in sunder as before 

But aye protected by the Power Divine 
She shall fill Europe with her fruitful store. 


The second, in 1677, between Prince William IH of Orange (the ‘Stadholder 
—King’) and Princess Mary the daughter of James II, was to change the 
course of both English and Dutch history. The third, in 1734, between Prince 
William IV of Orange, who ultimately became the first hereditary ruler of 
Holland and Princess Anne, the daughter of George IT (to whom a Dutch ` 
alliance was doubly important as an additional defence for his beloved 
Hanover) came at a time when the united efforts of Marlborough and Heinsius 
had safeguarded the political future of both nations and when the English 
were already beginning economically to outstrip their Dutch mentors. 

Apart from such formal connections, relationships between the two 
houses were generally close. Many of the miniatures of members of the 
Orange-Nassau family in the exhibition show them in Garter robes, and the 
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House of Stuart frequently turned for assistance to their Dutch neighbours. 
We see the Winter Queen of Bohemia (Elizabeth, daughter of James 1) 
. during her long exile in Holland, though not unfortunately in any of the 
delightful skating pictures which Arercamp painted during her visit with 
her family to Kampen. In the silver section, there is a great ewer and basin 
(lent by Her Majesty the Queen) bearing her arms and a goblet and cover 
(lent by the Stedelijk Museum, Leiden) presented by her to the citizens of 
Leiden, where her sons were educated. In 1660 we find her still present, in 
an engraving showing the entertainment given by the States—General to 
Charles IT at the House of Prince Maurice of Nassau-Siegen at the Hague, 
on the eve of his departure for England. There are splendid nautical pieces 
by the younger van de Velde of the King’s yacht leaving en route for this 
occasion from Dordrecht and by Lingelbach of the ultimate departure from 
Schevennigen. William and Mary are seen in fine full-length portraits by 
Caspar Netscher and the King is shown in equestrian portraits both arriving 
at London and fighting the Battle of the Boyne. It was from this Glorious 
Revolution that the English could come to date the safeguarding of their 
political liberty and the Dutch the safeguarding of their position against 
the French. 

From the fifteenth century onwards, English collectors have always shown 
a passion for Dutch art. Viewed at this level, apart from any other historical 
or intellectual connotations, the present exhibition provides a unique 
opportunity to see in this country two of the great masterpieces of Dutch 
painting and a host of other fine lesser works. With considerable generosity 
the Mauritshuis has lent Rembrandt’s “The anatomy lesson of Doctor 
Tulp’, as the catalogue points out a key picture for the period, and providing 
interesting links between the Tulp family and the Court of Charles I, and the 
Riyksmuseum has lent Vermeer’s “The Letter’. The Rembrandt is admirably 
hung among a section of other pictures by the artist; the Vermeer is perhaps 
less well shown. Since both of these are paintings which will have been 
known to most people since their childhood, either in reproduction or in 
their original setting, I do not propose to say anything further about either, 
save to express a hope that the time will come when we can make a similar 
gesture to the Dutch museums. There are a number of other paintings lent 
by both museums and private collectors in each country. Of these, possibly 
the most beautiful single picture is the Marquis of Bute’s Saénredam ‘The 
Interior of St. Bavo’s Church, Haarlem’ which gains enormously by being 
hung in proximity to the artist’s sketch of the same view lent by the Gemeente 
Archie Haarlem. The Bute picture was originally in the Royal Collection 
and was probably given by George III to the third earl. The English Royal 
Collection has always been particularly rich in Dutch paintings and the 
Queen has lent a number of works, including a splendid Terbruggen. As 
might be expected, there are a number of examples of pictures by Van Dyke, 
Mytens, Lely and Kneller, as well as of Cuyp, the Ruisdaels and Hobbema, 
so beloved by English country-house collectors. An interesting point is 
made in connection with Dutch artists who settled permanently in this 
country, as a result of the enthusiastic English market, including the younger 
van de Velde, who died here in 1707, the genre painter Pieter Roestraeten, 
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who died in London in 1700 and is buried in St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
and poor Simon Verelst the most poetic of the Dutch flower artists, who came 
to London in 1669 as a portrait painter but ultimately lost his sanity and 
produced more and more extravagantly designed flower pieces. 

A particular advantage created by an Exhibition of this kind is that it 
gives us the opportunity to consider changes in public taste, which have 
taken place in recent years. Since the beginning of this century a number of 
Dutch artists have undoubtedly been moved up into a position of higher 
esteem, including Terbruggen, the de Gheyn family, the Avercamps, Saenre- 
dam, Berckheyde and Cornelius Troost. With the exception of Berckheyde 
and Barendt Avercamp they are all represented here. Hendrick Avercamp is 
unfortunately only shown by one small drawing from the Rijksprentenkabinet, 
when his pictures are comparatively well represented in British collections. 
Troost, an artist of considerable charm who is still undervalued in this 
country, is shown by a slightly dull Hogarthian conversation piece of the 
artist and his family from the Musée d’Ixelles, Brussels, when there are 
far finer examples of his work available in the Mauritshuis and even in the 
Dublin National Gallery. On the English side there is proper acknowledge- 
ment of Dutch influence on Gainsborough (who lived and had his studio 
in the most Anglo-Dutch of all the great London town houses, Schomberg 
House, the façade of which is still happily preserved in the Pall Mall), 
and on the schools of marine and animal painters which have come to be 
thought of as so archi typical of English art. There is an admirable essay in 
the catalogue in connection with this theme by Mr. Oliver Millar. The 
catalogue indeed is worth buying and preserving on this account alone, and 
for three other introductory essays by Professor Bachrach, Mr. Hugh 
Paget and Professor Scheurleer. 

The arts other than painting and drawing are represented by a mixed 
collection and we are reminded again of the disadvantages inherent in the 
lack of exhibition space at the Victoria and Albert, as opposed to the advan- 
tage of holding such an exhibition there, for comparative purposes with the 
museum’s permanent collections. It is certainly a pity that the Speaker’s 
Coach designed by Daniel Marot, an artist with considerable Anglo-Dutch 
significance could not have been included, as the Portuguese coaches were 
in the 1956 Exhibition at Burlington House. Marot is represented only by 
some tiles if Delft-ware designed for Queen Mary’s dairy at Hampton 
Court. There are some splendid pieces of Anglo-Dutch furniture, including 
an atlas cabinet lent by the University of Amsterdam and a terrestial globe 
from Trinity College, Cambridge by the Dutch-born hydrographer Joseph 
Moxon. We are also reminded in the furniture exhibits that the craze for 
chinoiserie which had such strong influence on English taste, spread here 
from Holland at the end of the seventeenth century. Grinling Gibbons 
(Rotterdam—born and one of the great Anglo-Dutch artists of the period) 
is shown only in a single drawing and not by any of his wood carvings that 
bore so strong a Dutch influence. (It was a pity that the font could have not 
been borrowed from St. James’s Church, Piccadilly.) Even more surprising 
there are no illustrations of the Dutch influence on English architecture or 
on English landscape gardening. Vermuyden’s clearing of the fens is shown 
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only by the inclusion of a single printed work, the 1642 Discourse touching 
the draining of the Great Fens. For some reason, glassware has been omitted 
from the exhibition entirely, and there is no example of a roemer on view 
though there are some fine nautilus cups on show (the same ones, incidentally, 
shown three hundred years before in the painting of the Paston Treasure 
already referred to), some fine Communion Plate and a number of medals, 
statues and tapestries. 


Perhaps the most important feature of this Exhibition, however, is the 
way in which it shows us how close our common intellectual heritage with 
Holland is. Unfortunately to most of us Dutch literature is a closed book, 
and we can only accept the assurances of the experts as to the significance 
of Vondel, Cats or Hooft. But in the fields of theology, of mathematics, of 
law, of economics and of scientific research the two nations acted as almost 
inevitable fertilizers to each other’s talent. It was not for nothing that the 
middle-class in each country demanded freedom of speech and the main- 
tenance of the rule of law. In many cases it is difficult to see just where the 
Dutch contribution stops and the English starts. The English were quick to 


` exploit the initiative of Wagenaer and Mercator in the field of cartography 


- and the Dutch development of printing and instrument making. Dutch 
names feature frequently among the membership of the Royal Society and 
it was Leeuwenhoek who provided the effective proof of Harvey’s theories. 
It was at the University of Leiden that Sir Thomas Browne took his degree 
of doctor of medicine in 1630, the same university founded by William the 
Silent fifty years previously as an act of faith and thanksgiving immediately 
after the delivery of the city from the Spaniards’ siege. And one hundred 
years later still, an exhibit shows us that in the attendance list for one of 
Boorhave’s lectures in 1736 no less than sixteen of the forty names shown are 
British origin. It was to Holland that Locke turned in his exile, as indeed did 
Spinoza. It was the Dutch who first taught us the immense advantages of 
. extending tolerance to the Saphardic Community. Figures such as Grotius, 
Milton, Newton and Rembrandt form an intellectual heritage common to 
both nations. The existence of a cultured cosmopolitan society in each made 
for a natural transference of ideas and taste. Men like Yan Dyck Junius, 
Temple and the Huyghens moved with surprising facility from one milieu 
to the other and after 1688 families like the Keppels and the Bentincks 
settled into English life with a quite remarkable ease. Their intellectual climate 
was a common one and we are still the beneficiaries of that fact today. As 
the motto printed in the first English history of the Netherlands (and repro- 
duced in the catalogue of the present exhibition) sets out 


The Muses, Neptune, Mars and Mercury 
Have set their rests up in Low Germany. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND THE GEOGRAPHER 


Geography and Politics in a Divided World. Saul B. Cohen. Methuen. 30s. net 
in UK only. 


It is good to see that the study of political geography is continuing to receive 
close attention in places of academic learning. Professor Cohen’s work, based on 
lectures by him as Professor of Geography at Boston University and now published 
in Great Britain, shows that the subject is regarded by some as an academic dis- 
cipline in its own right. Divided into three parts with an admirable Appendix by 
Dr. Andrew Gygorgy, the work recalls the teaching of many of the nineteenth and 
twentieth century contributors to the subject and examines them in relation to the 
world as it is today. In the second part he concerns himself with close studies of 
factors governing international relations in the USA, Maritime Europe, and the 
Soviet Union. In the third, under the heading of ‘Spheres of Contact and Infiuence’ 
he extends these studies to the Middle East and Southeast Asia, and to the southern 
continents and ‘off-shore’ Asia. The whole is largely concerned with the position 
in which the USA finds herself in the ‘cold war’ with the Soviet Union; and he 
expresses his thanks to the various members of the staff and student bodies at the 
United States Naval War College where formerly he was in residence as Lecturer 
in Political Geography. 


His mention of this appointment is indicative of the contents and purpose of 
the work and doubtless it will be valued by those who carry the burden of decision 
when formulating foreign policy and supporting measures of military preparedness. 
As such it can well be put among others on the shelves of books on international 
relations; but it is not a treatise on political geography in the manner of the late 
Dr. Y. M. Goblet’s Political Geography and the World Map of 1955 which went 
to the very heart of the relationship between geography and politics and examined 
all those elements and forces contributing to the formation of the State. In a useful 
bibliography (to the American edition) of the works consulted and often quoted 
by him are included those having a direct bearing on his subject which is ad hoc 
rather than a deeper study worthy of the term ‘discipline’. In his historical survey 
he pays generous tribute to two British scholars and draws much from them, the 
late Sir Halford Mackinder, PC, and the late James Fairgrieve (both of whom were 
known personally to your reviewer); and he gives much space to the former’s 
theory of the Reartland of Eurasia as a natural seat of power. In his Mackinder 
Centenary Lecture of 1961, Mr. E. W. Gilbert, Professor of Geography in the 
University of Oxford, reminded his audience of a passage in Mackinder’s Demo- 
cratic Ideals and Reality (1919) and from it quoted, ‘When our statesmea’ (at 
Versailles) ‘are in conversation with the defeated enemy, some airy cherub should 
whisper to them from time to time this saying: ‘Who rules East Europe commands 
the Heartland: Who rules the Heartland commands the World-Island: Who 
rules the World-Island commands the World.” ” 


Here is not the place to enlarge on the use made of Mackinder’s theory by the 
German geographer, Karl Haushofer, on whose teaching Hitler was at least 
encouraged to enlarge the territory of the German Reich in an easterly direction 
at the expense of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Western Russia; such an 
intention had for long been in the minds of many German thinkers and can be 
seen, for example, in the three partitions of Poland during the eighteenth century. 
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It is of interest to recall, however, that as early as 1934 in the Nazi domination of 
Germany, Ernst Henri included in his Hitler over Europe a map of Europe illustrat- 
ing the Rosenberg Plan of a Nazi Germanic Union which, although excluding 
Poland; embraced the whole of the. Ukraine. It is not to Haushofer that we owe 
the ugly word ‘Geopolitics’ but it was he who distorted Mackinder’s teaching to 
mean that mere armed occupation of the landspace over a given geographical area 
implied ipso facto ultimate domination of the entire world. Mackinder read at 
Oxford the Honour School of Natural Science and the Honour School of Modern 
History and the attention he gave to political geography grew out of them. Forth- 
right he could be, never dogmatic. 


The question that arises when reading Professor Cohen’s work is whether his 
subject is really within the province of the geographer. That geography must be 
a subject to be studied by the strategist goes without saying; but in these days of 
complete dominance, or the ability to dominate, of one Power possessed of such 


‘ ability unless confronted by another Power having similar ability, suggests in this 


nuclear age, that account of geography will only be taken seriously if that ability 
is banished from thought. But this is unlikely; because what history teaches (if 
indeed it teaches anything) is that international relations for good or ill (and these 
terms need defining) are frequently subject to capricious or deliberate thought. 
In other words Niccolo Machiavelli’s Prince (for such read State) made up his mind 
what he wanted to do to safeguard his princedom or enlarge its frontiers and 
searched history for comparable examples and geography for means by which 
he might achieve his object and obstacles to his doing that. Who can doubt that 
those upon whom the responsibility today rests maintaining the entity, integrity, 
and well-being of their peoples, have much the same kind of thought? 


As Professor Cohen sees it, the point has been reached when the two great 
antagonists, the USA and the USSR, equally matched and thus fearful of starting 
a conflagration which might and probably would destroy both, hesitate to put a 
match to the powder-keg. Hence neither wishes to pursue a policy likely to cause 
the other so to act; as a consequence of which relatively minor incidents disturbing 
international amity are virtually ignored unless the one concedes to the other a 
limited right of action. Thus it is that on the fringes of the two great powers petty 
dictators, sensing this stalemate, can with impunity disturb the peace, cause suffering 
and economic dislocation, and generally erode the conception of an interdependent 
world which conception is the basis of any world organization designed for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. The jus gentium of the Roman praetors could hold 
good only where it could be enforced. 


But will the world for ever remain in this static condition? Pride of place is 
leading to the proliferation of nuclear weapons and the means of delivering them 
and already we can see dimly the emergence of two other great powers, Europe 
and China, both armed to match the might of the USA and the Soviet Union. 
Should that happen perhaps both geographers and historians will be called upon 
to give by their combined scholarship, and wisdom derived from it, a solution to 
such an impasse. 


GORDON GODFREY 
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EDWIN MONTAGU THE ENIGMA 


Edwin Montagu: a Memoir and an Account of his Visit to India. S. D. Waley. Asia 
Publishing House. 45s. 


How does the reputation of Edwin Montagu stand today? If remembered at 
all, he is recalled as a brilliant, ambitious politician who rapidly attained Cabinet’ 
rank: then, trying to fly too high, was scorched by the hostility of the supreme 
Establishment, and fell: never to fly again. In all this he resembles Leslie Hore- 
Belisha, whose career twenty years later repeated the same Icaran parabola. And 
about both these admired, distrusted men must linger the same question: was their 
downfall really due to the offence of being Jews? 

The present biography, delineated with admirable detachment and skill, by the 
late Sir David Waley, examines the subject fully; but leaves the enigma to be 
finally solved by the reader. Born into the small, cultivated society of the wealthy 
British Jewish aristocracy, Edwin Montagu had no desire to play the role of citizen 
of two worlds. He wanted only to be an English gentleman. Yet his smouldering, 
dream-creating, equivocal, highly-strung personality could hardly have been more 
different from the persona of his chosen type. In his early hero-worship of Asquith 
he was, perhaps, pursuing his ideal. Sir David Waley’s opening chapters depict 
Montagu moving in the elegant, dilettante, yet intensely dedicated Edwardian 
Liberal haute monde. Then came the War, and the dark which closed in over the 
long, warm Liberal afternoon. In the struggle between Asquith and Lloyd George, 
Montagu tried hard to reconcile these two irreconcilable leaders. At first, when the 
issue had been decided, he remained aloof from either side: indeed, he worked to 
maintain communication between the two. Having arranged a meeting, he recorded 
that ‘Asquith was absolutely useless and bitterly disappointing’. Montagu rapidly 
moved closer to Lloyd George, taking office under him in July 1917: Secretary of 
State for India. 

Another traumatic experience for Montagu was the espousement of the Zionist 
cause by almost all leading British statesmen. He opposed any British commitment. 
When Balfour made the historic declaration Montagu wrote in his diary: “The 
Government has dealt an irreparable blow at Jewish Britons, and they have en- 
deavoured to set up a people which does not exist; they have alarmed unnecessarily 
the Mohammadan world .... It certainly puts the date to my political activities’. 

However, Montagu’s identification with Lloyd George’s administration became 

even more complete. In November 1918 he writes: ‘Asquith has hoisted a party 
flag and the old Liberal Party in which I was brought up, in which I thoroughly 
believed, appears to me to be dead. It looks as if I shall be a member of a so-called 
Coalition’. In May 1919 he refers to ‘That shy, sloppy sentimentalist, Mr. Asquith’. 
This alienation from Asquithian Liberalism did not aid him when Lloyd George 
rounded upon him to appease his Conservative colleagues, led by Curzon.’ 
. It must be admitted that Montagu took up an almost impossible position. As 
Secretary of State, he had insisted upon India being separately represented at the 
Peace Conference, and afterwards in the League of Nations. From this, Montagu 
argued that he had received a mandate to speak for India in the field of foreign 
affairs. This was denied by the Prime Minister who told him: ‘Throughout the 
(Peace) Conference your attitude has often struck me as being not so much a member 
of the British Cabinet, but of a successor on the throne of Aurangzebe’. Ignoring 
this warning, during the Greek-Turkish conflict of 1922 (without consulting the 
Cabinet) Montagu released a telegram from the Government of India advocating 
a policy which ran counter to that of Lloyd George and Curzon. 

Waley comments that it may be inferred ‘that the real reason for his dismissal 
was, not bis technical offence, but the desire to present his head on a charger to 
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appease the Die Hards . . . and the extreme Tories.’ 

Be that as it may, it is certain that Montagu’s fall was due mainly to his self- 
identification with India, and his burning desire to bring about the fulfilment of 
British rule in self-government. In his last parliamentary speech he declared: “The 
fascination of India’s problems has obsessed me all my life’. Montagu is still 
remembered in India for the political experiment of Diarchy, or mixed official and 
popular government. Was he right in his belief that if he had gone out to India as 
Viceroy in.1920, these reforms could have been made to succeed: and perhaps the 
bitter, barren story of the next quarter of a century might have been avoided? It 
is possible. Yet again, one puts this book down with the feeling that the greatest 
gifts in politics are good luck and good timing. These Montagu certainly never 
enjoyed. . 

HuGu TINKER 


ON AMERICAN LAWYERS 
Law and Lawyers in the United States. Erwin N. Griswold. Stevens. 25s. 


This book by Professor Erwin N. Griswold, Dean and Langdell Professor of 
Law, Harvard Law School, forms the text of the Hamlyn Lectures of 1964 at Grays 
Inn. The Hamlyn Trust came into being under the will of Miss Emma Warburton 
Hamlyn of Torquay who died in 1941. The Object of the Charity is described in 
its scheme as ‘the furtherance by lectures or otherwise among the Common People 
of the United Kingdom ... of the Knowledge of the Comparative Jurisprudence 
and Ethnology of the Chief European Countries’, so that after a look at the others, 
the Common People may count their blessings. We Common People are much 
obliged but I am not so sure that a study of other systems will always have the 
effect that the philanthropic Miss Hamlyn intended. Those who are always stuffing 
down everyone’s throat the superiority of English law, English legal administration 
and the English legal professions always, to my mind, have an uncomfortable 
similarity to Mr. Podsnap, a character still very much in existence in some of our 
legal and commercial circles. 

Professor Griswold has written a learned and fascinating account of legal 
education and the legal profession, (not professions as in this country) in the 
United States together with a discussion of some legal questions in a federal system. 
In addition, as a sort of illustration of the problems, he has included an illuminating 
chapter on the legal aspect of Civil Rights. 

I have often heard Sir Roy Welensky say that United Kingdom citizens have 
had no experience of a federal system and therefore do not understand it. This is 
true enough and I think it will come as a shock to most British readers of Professor 
Griswold to learn what complications can be caused by fifty-five or fifty-six different 
legal systems existing side by side in the United States. This situation has also 
resulted in the employment of no fewer than 296,000 lawyers with more than 
200,000 in private practice as compared with some 20,000 of both varieties in private 
practice in England and Wales. 

Professor Griswold says that ‘anything can happen in the United States, good 
or bad; and most everything does’. The federal system and the intense individualism 
of the Americans have operated against a tight control of lawyers such as the Law 
Society in this country has over solicitors. In Massachusetts, for example, they do 
not even know how many lawyers there are and Massachusetts is not alone in this 
respect. The Author feels that ‘being a lawyer in the United States is sometimes 
trying to the soul. But it has elements of inspiration. Without a long tradition, 
with a scattered and complicated history and against great odds, we make our 
legal system work’. 
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The interplay of State and Federal Courts and Laws is most complex and of 
an almost Byzantine subtlety. The recent case of Fay v. Noia (372 US 391 1963) 
is an example of how almost metaphysical considerations have to be imported 
into what on the face of it appears to be a simple set of facts by this interplay. 


In the chapter on the legal aspect of Civil Rights, Professor Griswold explains 
the background to the American Negro’s position in an enlightening way. He says 
that in South America, where the legal system was based on Roman law, slavery 
was rarely a demoralizing influence because under Roman law there were extensive 
provisions for slaves as there were, by the way, in the old Welsh laws which were’ 
obviously influenced by the Roman example. But the English colonies had no such 
slavery code, since the English common law itself has none, so that in the then 
British American colonies the English common law relating to chattels was applied: 
in other words the slave became a chattel like a horse, a cow, a chair or a table 
with no personality of his own and absolutely at the mercy of his master. This 
legal status, as the Professor says, was degrading in the extreme and had tremendous 
consequences. 

In the field of Civil Rights law the great case of Brown v. Board of Education 
(347 US 483 1954) appears to have been a watershed. This case may, it appears, 
more than any other event have given the American negro cause for hope. 


The Professor’s view is that the United States is dealing with a national neurosis, 
which can only be expected to yield to long and patient treatment, that since 
Emancipation there has been a caste system in the United States and that the problem 
is not solely a Southern one by any means. The Professor feels that demolishing the 
caste system is essential, in the words of President Kennedy, ‘not merely for reasons 
of economic efficiency, world diplomacy and domestic tranquillity—but, above all, 
because it is right’. 

OGMORE 


MIDDLE EAST MAGIC 
Suez: the Seven-Day War. Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Barker. Faber. 30s. 


The quickness of the hand may deceive the eye, but the illusionist’s most useful 
attribute is the willingness of his audience to be mystified. In the aftermath of the 
1956 Suez operation two great practitioners of political /egerdemain, Harold 
Macmillan and Gamel Abdul Nasser, persuaded their followers that national 
humiliation had not taken place. Throughout the Middle East the failure of 
Egyptian forces to put up effective resistance against the Israelis in Sinai or the 
British and French Forces at Port Said is still successfully hidden and the occasion 
is thought of amti celebrated as a great Egyptian victory. In Britain, Harold Mac- 
millan prevented any serious enquiry being made into the failure of the Anglo- 
French operation to achieve its objectives and with it the total and perhaps final 
failure of British policy in the Middle East. In achieving this end the British Prime 
Minister played his party back into favour and won a great electoral victory in 
1959, because he was able to capitalize on the nation’s wish to sweep the whole 
unsavoury mess under the carpet rather than face up to the humiliation it had 
suffered not only in the eyes of the Arab States, but before the whole world. 


From the point of view of future British military and political planning this is 
deeply regrettable and gives a special importance to Lieut.-Colonel A. J. Barker’s 
study. More in sorrow than in anger, Colonel Barker traces the history of the 
operation, studies its preparation, gently but firmly condemns the political limita- 
tions placed upon the military commanders by Sir Anthony Eden, but does not 
allow this to serve as an excuse for military ineptitude. ‘As a classic example of a 
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_ “limited” warfare operation it is unique,’ he writes, ‘as an example.of how such an 
operation should. not be planned and mounted, with political interference, it is 
equally classic. The Israeli attack is an excellent example of the use of surprise, 
mobility and superior tactics; in accordance with Field-Marshal Montgomery’s 
precept, the Anglo-French assault needed speed as well as technical superiority 
even if it could not include an element of surprise.’ 

The epilogue analyses the strategic problems that the Suez operation highlighted 
and shows the need for British forces that have great mobility by air and sea to 
overcome the lack of suitable overseas land bases. Colonel Barker makes no reference 
to Britain’s expenditure on nuclear armoury, but in his cataloguing of the needs of 
the British services to be of use in the Mediterranean and East of Suez the inferences 
become obvious. 

In less than 200 pages this book gives a succinct account of the Suez operation 
and its military and political lessons. It is to be hoped that because the nation’s 
feelings were hurt by the outcome of those events these findings will not be ignored. 
Pride and folly do not always have to go together. 

JACK BARNETT 


A STORY OF PRIESTLEY 
J. B. Priestley—The Dramatist. Gareth Lloyd Evans. Heinemann. 35s. 


For a quarter of a century, beginning with his first play in the early thirties, 
Jack Priestley wrote at the rate of two or three plays a year. Apart from this pro- 
digious contribution to the drama of the time, his output of literary essays, novels, 
criticisms, chapters of autobiography and broadcasts has been nothing short of 
staggering. One still reads Priestley or sees a Priestley play with admiration at the 
sheer craftsmanship and entertainment value, and some surprise that critics have 
from time to time carped about his ‘unevenly spread talent’. He is, surely, one of 
the few writers of the century to have tried many literary forms and succeeded with 
all. 

He is and always will be, as Mr. Lloyd Evans’s immensely capable study indicates, 
irascible, plain-speaking and impatient, but essentially a civilized, caring human 
being. In his heyday, he had many brushes with the critics, but never shrank from 
voicing his views. ‘I do not expect to be praised for everything I do (though I have 
the usual wistful hopes), but I consider myself a serious artist in the theatre, with 
a good technical knowledge of its resources, and I have struggled hard to bring 
experiment to a theatre terribly lacking in it, and I feel entitled to claim the serious, 
careful consideration of senior critics.’ 

From the time he began writing plays, he set out to entertain. There were never 
any hidden messages or themes; nor pretensions of poetic language i in the manner 
of Eliot or Fry. ‘My plays,’ he said, ‘are meant to be acted, not read’. It may be the 
reason for what Mr. Lloyd Evans regards as a ‘surprising critical neglect of a 
dramatist whose plays are performed in more countries of the world than those of 
any other living English dramatist. Similarly, his own critical writings on the 
drama and theatre have not, in this country, been the subject of more than cursory 
examination.’ 

The neglect here, the emotional and practical involvement and the man’s appli- 
cation were all too evident when he wrote his first play, Dangerous Corner, in 1932. 
It was written within a week. He formed his own production company to perform 
it. Reviews on the whole were poor, except those from Ivor Brown and James 
Agate. Yet it was destined to be performed more frequently in more countries by 
amateurs and professionals than any other play written in the last three decades. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 
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hands up the militonaires ! 


If we were to gather all our customers together in one place, the assembled 
multitude would contain a fair sprinkling of very rich men. But the great 
majority of the people would be of modest means with little on their accounts 
—fifty, ten, five pounds, that sort of thing. But they would all be customers, 
saving money, borrowing money, issuing cheques, asking advice and in short 
using as many ef the Bank’s services as they needed. So if you need help 
with your money matters (and who doesn’t?) why not come and join us? 
No one’s going to mind if you haven’t much money. You'll be very welcome. 
Call in and see your local manager. Tell him you saw this advertisement. 


Money is our business 
Incidentally, if you do happen to be a millionaire, still come along, 
maybe we can help you make another million. 
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Albion 
STAMPS OF HISTORY 

A stamp to commemorate the life 
of Sir Winston Churchill is to be 
issued by the Post Office later this 
year. It will be one of nine special 
issues in 1965, including one for the 


NEW CITY THEATRE 

Visitors to London, and especially 
devotees of Shakespeare, will be 
pleased to hear that the City of 
London is to have a new theatre 
which will be occupied by the Royal 
Shakespeare Company. There may 
be a new concert hall too. The acute 
traffic and parking problem in the 
West-End, the heart of theatreland, 
has already led to the establishment 
of some first-class restaurants with 
cabaret entertainment in the City 
which, no less than its first theatre, 
The Mermaid, are flourishing. 

The new theatre, as yet unnamed, 
will be part of the fantastic Barbican 
development scheme. It has been 
welcomed by Mr. Peter Hall, the 
enterprising young Director of the 
Royal Shakespeare Company. It 
‘marks the end of five years of 
struggle and the beginning of a new 
period....It is a marvellous thing 
that we should move out of the 
West End. There are so many West 


End theatres that it is difficult to | 


remember which one you have just 
been in.’ 

The Government aims to ban ad- 
vertising of cigarettes on television. 
Cigars and tobacco, however, may 
still be advertised on this medium. 


It is understood that no decision has 


been made yet with regard to a new 
American cigarette which is filled 
with pipe tobacco. 


700th anniversary of the sitting of 
the first Parliament (in June) and one 
for the 25th anniversary of the Battle 
of Britain (in September), 


INDUSTRIAL PATRONAGE 

Some day social researchers should 
try to measure the impact of in- 
dustry’s patronage of the arts in an 
age of diminishing private affluence 
and selective public welfare. Many 
enlightened industrial concerns now 
spend considerable sums of money 
on sponsoring or commissioning 
paintings, pieces of sculpture or 
musical compositions and so on, on 
the proper assumption that their 
obligations are not confined to 
Shareholders and employees, but 
include the community as well. 

Ways and means of exercising this 
self-imposed obligation, and the 
proportion of profits or turnover 
donated varies from company to 
company. One of the outstanding 
examples is the Charles Henry Foyle 
Trust which celebrates its twenty- 
fifth anniversary this year. 

Having established Boxfoldia Ltd., 
a successful carton manufacturing 
company in Birmingham after World 
War I, Mr. Foyle formed the Trust 
in 1940 to give fuller expression to 
his wide interests in education and 
social welfare, and placed into it 
half his holding of the company’s 
ordinary shares. 

One of its prominent features is 
an annual play award to encourage 
new playwrights. This year, for the 
fourth year in succession, the win- 
ning play has been produced at the 
Royal Court Theatre, London. Apart 


LONDON LIGHTS 


from contributing some £7,500 to 
the theatre and drama, the Trust 
has so far spent £55,000 on educa- 
tional grants and £71,000 on dona- 
tions towards such projects as the 
new Physical Education Centre at 
Birmingham University, an admin- 
istrative building for the Midlands 
Arts Centre for Young People, and 
on the provision of a piece of 
sculpture for the new Out-Patients 
Department at Selly Oak Hospital. 


CO-OP SUCCESS STORY 


Both the danger signals and the 
more hopeful signs foreshadowed in 
an article on ‘The Co-operative 
Movement in Britain’ by Wilfred 
Altman (Contemporary Review, Nov., 
1957) are borne out in two very 
different new assessments. 


Writing on the Co-operative’s 
static, and in some cases declining 
share of business, Messrs. N. A. H. 
Stacey and Aubrey Wilson contend 
that ‘the Co-op in the High Street 
has an old-fashioned, musty image, 
despite the commando-like refurb- 
ishing campaigns conducted by some 
societies. The dividend in many 
societies has been almost completely 
eroded. Nonetheless the potential 
of the Co-operative Movement con- 
tinues to be an jmportant competitive 
threat to other forms of retailing 
now dominant. ... The sweeping re- 
commendations made in the 1958 
Gaitskell report for reorganisation 
and rationalisation implied a marked 
loss of independence for the in- 
dividual societies. This report is 
only slowly being implemented. The 
Co-operative Movement, it should 
be stressed, has never been slow to 
recognise its shortcomings, but has 
appeared to be incapable or reluctant 
to eliminate them.’ 
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In the February issue of The 
Manager Mr. Bernard Rhodes de- 
scribes one of the brightest spots in 
the Movement, the success of the 
Nottingham Society which, under 
outstanding management, has been 
transformed from an average co- 
operative society into the leading. 
retail business in the Midlands, with 
a turnover which has grown from 
£3m. in 1943 to more than £16m. 
today. 


‘The society commands almost 
one-sixth of the city’s entire retail 
trade, and an even larger proportion 
in the surrounding areas; while 
both in the city and at its distant 
outposts of Boston and Skegness, 
the society’s large and elegant stores 
are a source of co-operative pride 
and competitors’ envy.’ 


The NCS operates no less than 61 
combination stores — supermarkets 
with adjacent dry goods sections— 
of the most modern design, earned 
a ‘trading’ surplus of £690,000 in 
1963, and is now undertaking a 
£2m. development programme. 


The new image—and impact— 
owes much to the galvanising force 
and leadership of the society’s man- 
aging secretary, Mr. Cyril Forsyth. 
Gradually he discarded the tradition- 
al system under which departmental 
managers were responsible to sub- 
committees of a lay board, and 
devised a new management structure. 
Unorthodoxy has brought strictures 
from some sections of the move- 
ment, but these have not stinted 
admiration for the Forsyth saga, 
nor diminished the demand for 
Forsyth trained protégés. 
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NEW TRANSPORT ‘OVERLORD’ 

The government may find that in Lord Hinton, its new transport ‘over- 
lord’ and planner, it has a far more forceful personality on its hands than 
its terms of reference suggest. 

Apart from his enormous height, rapid-striding manner and duabashed 
self-confidence, he shares certain similarities with Dr. Beeching. He began 
his career as an engineering apprentice with the railways, qualified at night 
school and won a place at Cambridge where he was regarded as exceptional. 
Like Beeching, he spent some years at ICI, as chief engineer of the Alkali 
Division, where he developed a reputation for unorthodoxy, risk-taking and 
a rare gift of lucidity. 

If he had remained with ICI, instead of supervising the building of Calder 
Hall and other nuclear power stations—with a terrifying, hell-raising drive 
—he might well have moved as high as Dr. Beeching. 

His subsequent experience as chairman of the Central Electricity Gener- 
ating Board, where he faced the task of integrating nuclear power with 
conventional sources of electricity in one modernised, expanding network 
should prove invaluable in his new role of investigating the feasibility of 

co-ordinated inland transport system. 

A charming story recalls how, as Sir Christopher Hinton, he once gave 
a series of Third Programme talks on the complex subject of atomic energy, 
memorable for their lucid simplicity. Few of his millions of listeners could 
have known that the idea originated from his schoolgirl daughter who 
persuaded her father to give a talk to her class in which he compared the 
atom with a football! 


COMMONWEALTH ARTS FESTIVAL 

The first Commonwealth Arts Festival is due to take place in Britain between . 
September 16 and October 2 this year. Twenty member-countries are to be 
represented in an ambitious programme of cultural and artistic activities. 
Festival centres include London, Cardiff, Glasgow and Liverpool. 


SIR WINSTON 

Among the countless simple and distinguished tributes to Sir Winston 
Churchill, Ambassador Adlai Stevenson’s, in Washington Cathedral, was 
one of the most brilliant; former Prime Minister Paul Reynaud’s was perhaps 
one of the most moving in its appeal to French school-children to read 
the text of Sir Winston’s 1940 broadcasts to France, after the Vichy 
capitulation; and Sir Robert Mackenzie’s rang with refreshingly Churchillian 
tones. ` 

The funeral procession and service at St. Paul’s Cathedral must have been 
watched by a record TV audience; yet during the three days lying in state, 
no fewer than 320,000 people queued in the bitter winter weather to file 
past Sir Winston’s bier. It may be recalled that in May, 1888, 250,000 people 
filed past Gladstone’s bier in two days, although Mr. Gladstone, unlike 
Sir Winston, never quite enjoyed the same friendship and loyalty of his. 
sovereign, Queen Victoria. 

ALBION 
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A WORD FOR DIRECTORS 
Sir John Benn, Bt. 


E expect rough things to be said at General Elections but during 

the campaign last autumn, company directors were singled out 

for strongly-worded criticism. References were made to ‘dead wood’ 
in our boardrooms, while “brains before blue blood’ was another phrase 
which reflected the popular notion that directors are an unnecessary luxury. 
Similar doubts had, as it happened, been voiced some months previously, 
when an unfortunate dispute in the boardroom of a famous insurance 
company attracted a lot of publicity. One well-known journalist, questioning 
in particular the role of peers and generals in this context, went so far as 
to ask ‘What on earth are boards of directors for?’ 

Of course, the established order is always fair game in political debate, 
but at the best of times the image of directors as depicted in newspaper 
cartoons is not a flattering one. Top hats and cigars are normal attributes 
and it goes without saying that directors’ emoluments are excessive! If the 
chairman or member of a board has the misfortune to be made redundant 
through a take-over, his compensation is invariably described as a ‘golden 
handshake’. That the sum may be small in relation to the salary given up 
over a future period is never mentioned. 

Since very few people have first-hand knowledge of what goes on in a 
board room, it is not surprising that the other side of the story is seldom 
heard. The City of London is itself partly responsible for this situation. 
Until the last few years it pursued its important functions almost in silence 
so far as the man in the street was concerned. Happily, the lead of the Stock 
Exchange in providing a Visitors’ Gallery and a cinema theatre has been 
followed by a number of other institutions—even the Bank of England 
has produced a film (and a very good one), as also have one of the ‘Big 
Five’ and Lloyd’s. The late Sir Oscar Hobson’s How the City Works is still 
the best guide to this subject. A more personal approach is attempted in 
my own book, Something in the City, to which the present article may perhaps 
provide a helpful postscript. 

Generally speaking, boards are of three kinds-—-those composed wholly 
of directors who are working in the business; those which have part-time, 
non-executive directors; and those with a mixture of the two. Wholly working 
boards are found in the smaller and medium-sized firms in industry. The 
mixed boards are usual in very large undertakings, such as ICI and the 
nationalised industries, while non-executive directors are characteristic of 
the joint-stock banks and insurance companies. It is with this last category 
that I shall mainly deal. 

Business today is increasingly specialised. In the City, the use of computers 
demands new skills, and is bringing new problems and refinements. The 
day-to-day work, whether in accounting, banking or insurance, ts largely 
undertaken by specialists, and at first sight it is not easy to see just what 
part-time directors contribute under these conditions. 
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At one time most non-executive directors were men of wealth, who 
personally, or whose families, held a large stake in the company concerned. 
They often had business acumen and good judgement, but were chiefly 
watch-dogs, not concerning themselves very much with the detailed work 
of the company. The difference today is that, due to high taxation and chang- 
ing social conditions, such men usually hold an executive position in some 
‘particular company as a main occupation, and so bring to their part-time 
directorships a first-hand knowledge of business to which an earlier 
generation could seldom lay claim. I should perhaps add that the financial . 
qualification formerly required of a director, who had to hold a specified 
number of shares, has been greatly diminished and some companies have 
abolished it altogether. 


Another new factor is the presence of younger men in our board rooms. 
Until a few years ago it was unusual for a part-time director to be appointed 
until after retirement from full-time employment, which meant in effect 
that the average age was well over sixty. Today, as I have already mentioned, 
boards. are beginning to recruit executives of other companies, and in some 
cases to fill vacancies with men of various ages between thirty-five and 
fifty, so that the directors shall not all be due to retire simultaneously. The 
view that directors should retire at seventy is gaining wider acceptance. 


The chief function of the non-executive director, as I see it, is to advise 
on overall policy and trends. Except in the field of investment, where to 
some extent a board may assume executive responsibility, it is definitely 
` not his function to do the job of the management. Indeed the great merit 
of this set-up is that, when it comes to the specialised work of the business, 
he is usually a layman who helps the management to see the wood for the 
trees. Moreover, he can speak his mind more freely than those who are 
solely dependent on the company for their living. It is much easier for a 
part-time board to be critical, especially if the chairman or managing 
director is a strong-minded individual who is apt to take an extreme line, 
than it is for those who are working from day-to-day under his immediate 
direction. 


Another important function of the directors of any business is to ensure 
the proper succession of the management. This is one of their most responsible 
duties, and one in which an inefficient board is apt to fail. A good general 
manager is helped by feeling that he can, and should, refer all appropriate 
matters to his board. A good board will, per contra, see that the general 
manager does not become autocratic or out of touch with current realities. 


Yet because the non-executive director is there to temper the professional 
attitudes and actions of those responsible for the daily running of the 
business, this does not mean that he should not be an expert or professional 
himself in some other field. The most obvious example is the banker who 
is On an insurance or investment trust board. While a professional in. his 
own business, when he comes for a few hours a week or fortnight into the 
insurance board room he brings a trained mind and wide judgement to 
bear on the problems of a different type of business. He is wise enough to 
realise that the actuaries or accountants who submit matters of insurance 
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policy to their boards know much more than he can ever hope to about 
the techniques of insurance. 

The non-executive director has to judge whether a particular step or 
recommendation is likely to be best for the business in the widest sense. 
Its bearing on the public image of the company and its relation to the course 
being taken by competitors must be considered, and here the non-executive 
director is likely to give a sounder ruling than those who are working in 
the business. This is not to say that his view will differ from that of the 
executives—more often than not, a board will confirm their recommendations. 
But it does ensure that proposed actions are reviewed by outside minds 
before they are implemented. In addition, it means that the executives are 
not judges in their own right. 

I think that this is particularly helpful where salaries are concerned. 
Naturally, the management wants to do the best it can for itself and the 
staff, and that is right and proper. But without the necessity to refer proposed 
improvements to the board, who can relate such increases to the relative 
position in other fields of business, how can the management be sure they 
are taking the right course—that they are neither being too generous or 
too mean to the staff? Further, in the case of proprietory offices, the 
directors must watch the interests of the shareholders. 

While most non-executive directors nowadays have commercial experience, 
their ranks still include generals, diplomats, and professional men who have 
never engaged in day-to-day business themselves. One of their functions, 
which is certainly not yet out-dated, is to give assurance to the man in the 
street that the company concerned is reputable. This is not to say that firms 
whose boards do not include well-known names are necessarily any less 
reputable. But, when it comes to parting with money, investors prefer to 
know something about the people with whom they are dealing. And it is 
fair to add that not one of the several financial companies and smailer 
building societies which have been in trouble in recent years had the 
advantage of distinguished men on their boards to whom the management 
would have had to answer for their policy and conduct. 

The suggestion is sometimes voiced that directors use inside knowledge 
acquired on a board for personal gain, or make use of such knowledge in 
other improper ways. The whole question was, of course, gone into during 
the Bank Rage enquiry by the Radcliffe Tribunal, which completely vindicated 
the directors involved from any such charges. Nevertheless, the position 
calls for comment in any discussion of board room techniques. 

It 1s clearly understood by anyone who accepts a directorship in the City 
that when he enters a particular board room, he leaves his other hats outside. 
If business occurs which concerns any other company with which he is 
connected, he at once ‘declares an interest’. Should the question involve 
inside knowledge which is confidential to the other company he will refrain 
from comment. If not, any remarks or advice he may offer will be accepted 
by the rest of the board as being necessarily partial. 

But while none of us consciously allows information gained in one board 
room to infringe on the affairs of another in any improper way, the cross 
fertilisation of ideas which occurs as a result of directors serving on several 
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‘boards is, I believe, of advantage to the companies concerned and to the 
City as a whole. For instance, if a merchant bank is making an issue, should 


one of its partners be on the board of an insurance company, that company ' 


will take up some of the shares with added confidence. It will not subscribe 
merely because the partner is concerned, but, other things being equal, it 
will naturally be favourably influenced by first-hand knowledge of those 
responsible for the issue. Any form of business is made easier where those 
who are handling it know and trust one another, and many men who work 
in the City enjoy friendships which date back to their schooldays. 


How are non-executive directors chosen? In the case of joint stock © 


companies, directors are appointed by the shareholders to look after their 
interests. Where a firm is largely owned by a family this will mean that 
relatives tend to have priority on its board, although in these highly 


competitive days any director who does not pull his weight is apt to be 


frowned upon by his colleagues, irrespective of his connections. In the case 
of public companies and mutual offices, while the first directors are appointed 
by those who put up the original capital, the choice and nomination of a 
new director usually rests with the board at the time a vacancy occurs, 
the shareholders or policyholders beg invited to confirm the appointment 
later. This is generally the practice in the City, and an appointment is 
recommended only after the most careful consideration of the candidate’s 
suitability and integrity. The articles of most companies provide for share- 
holders to nominate directors, but where the business is making good 
progress, normally they are content to leave this important function to the 
board. 

We are living in a period of great change when it is all to the good that 
established institutions and practices should be looked at afresh, and if 
necessary reformed. Naturally, some directors do not pull their weight— 
there are idlers in all walks of life—but I believe that the great majority 
fulfil an invaluable function. Critics who belittle their role, or who would 
sweep them away altogether—and both views have been voiced in influential 
. quarters lately—must be reminded that, in the face of increasing specialisa- 
tion, a sense of proportion is perhaps the greatest need of our time. 


¢ 
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PEACE-KEEPING : A NEW CHAPTER ? 
James Avery Joyce* 


MIDST the strange confusions of the General Assembly (due to the 

violent impact of the Congo ‘aggression’) and the stranger silences 

(due to the weeks of voteless meetings, while the question of the Russian 
financial default was being settled), an unexpected issue comes up again 
and again, which may prove to be far greater significance in the long run 
than the controversies which have gone into the press headlines. It was 
nothing less than the writing of a new chapter into the UN Charter. This 
new chapter the framers of the Charter seem curiously to have overlooked, 
yet it underlies everything else — peacekeeping. 


The first speaker in the General Debate this year was, as is traditionally 
the case, the representative of Brazil. And this is what Mr. Leitao da 
Cunha said : 


‘The peace-keeping operations which are at the root of this crisis constitute 
one of the most effective forms of United Nations action. Not foreseen by the 
Charter, their need was demonstrated by the realities of international life and they 
have become, little by little, a powerful tool in the achievement of the aims of 
our Organization. 

‘It was in 1956, when an international force was set up in the Gaza Strip, that 
this type of operation was undertaken for the first time, subsequently to be developed 
with the United Nations action in the Congo and in Cyprus. 

In all these instances, the purpose of the troops, acting under the aegis of the 
United Nations, was not to punish or to repel agressors, but, by their presence, 
e Po the outbreak of armed warfare and to ensure respect for the cessation 
o 


ostilities.’ 

Mr. Leitao da Cunha reminded the Assembly that though much more 
than a simple unit of observers and much less than an international army 
drawn up for battle, ‘the Force has never had the mission of making offensive 
use of its weapons, nor of assuming control of the region in which it operated’. 
That control had remained in the hands of the soveriegn local authority, 
whose consent was sought and obtained for the stationing of the troops. 
The objectives of the Force were not ordinary military objectives, but only 
those of assuring the maintenance of conditions of peace, which would 
pave the way for the necessary peaceful solutions on the basis of the 
recommendations of the competent organ of the United Nations. 


Thus, the speaker went on, the vital peace-keeping operations of the UN 
have emerged in practice as a novel and vigorous concept, altogether different 
from the enforcement measures which had been contemplated in Chapter VI 
of the Charter. And, as the Charter is a living instrument, ways should 
be found to incorporate this new concept into the Charter as soon as possible. 
This could be done, ‘he said, by means of the inclusion of a new chapter 
entitled “Peace-Keeping Operations’, to be placed between the present 
Chapters VI and VII. 
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Since later speakers have pressed home the same point, we might recall 
how the Charter runs at present. Chapter VI is headed: ‘Pacific Settlement 
of Disputes’ and its essence is contained in the following article: 


ARTICLE 33; (1) The parties to any dispute, the continuance of which is likely 
to endanger the maintenance of international peace and security, 
shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, 
mediation, conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort 
to regional agencies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choice. 

(2) The Security Council shall, when it deems it necessary, call 
upon the parties to settle their dispute by such means: 


In the same Chapter VI, under Article 36, ‘the Security Council may, 
at any stage of a dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a 
situation of like nature, recommend appropriate procedures or methods 
of adjustment’. 


Then there is a big jump to the next chapter, Chapter VII, which is 
ominously headed: “Action With Respect to Threats to the Peace, Breaches 
of the Peace, and Acts of Aggression’. It begins with Article 39, which 
reads: “The Security Council shall determine the existence of any threat to 
the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression and shall make recom- 
mendations, or decide what measures shall be taken in accordance with 
Articles 41 and 42, to maintain or restore international peace and security.’ 
We have now plunged into the middle of what the Chapter calls ‘combined 
international enforcement action’, and this is how the two articles just 
referred to run: 

. ARTICLE 41: The Security Council may decide what measures not involving the 
use of armed force are to be employed to give effect to its decisions, 
and it may call. upon the Members of the United Nations to apply 
such measures. These may include complete or partial interruption 
of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, telegraphic, radio, 


and other means of communication, and the severance of diplomatic 
relations. 


ARTICLE 42:- Should the Security Council consider that measures provided for 
in Article 41 would be inadequate or have proved to be inadequate, 

it may take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary 

to maintain or restore international peace and security. Such action 

may include demonstrations, blockade, and other operations by air, 

sea, or land forces of Members of the United Nations. es 


Other articles follow, implementing the above action. These include 
proposals for ‘urgent military measures’ and ‘plans for combined action’, 
with the assistance of a Military Staff Committee. AI of which is ‘summed 
up in the old-fashioned term: ‘Collective Security’. 


Yet this kind of collective security cannot work in the Nuclear Age— 
even if the Security Council can be induced to agree to take such action. 
The bloody and inconclusive matyrdom of Korea proved just that. As 
General Carlo P. Romulo, former General Assembly President, bluntly 
put it: ‘In the only instance which involved large-scale fighting and which 
had the potentiality of leading to a third world war—namely, the Communist 
aggression in Korea—the Security Council was saved from total impotence 
only by the narrowest. of accidents’. On that occasion, the Russians were 
ansent, and so could not exercise their veto. - 
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There is more to Chapter VII than that, of course, but the crux of all 
its enforcement measures is that of outside military action against sovereign 
states, who must first be designated ‘aggressor’ or ‘peace-breaking’ states. 
No wonder Chapter VII has become moribund and its Military Staff 
Committee a sinecure! But, even assuming that Chapter VII could be 
resusitated over the heads of to-day’s military alliances (NATO, SEATO, 
and CENTRO), the fact remains that outside military action against 
sovereign states is not the way of United Nations peacekeeping. 


So, a new chapter between Chapters VI and VI is needed. The revised 
Charter would thus have a crescendo: ‘Pacific Settlement of Disputes’, 
“Peace-Keeping Operations’, and ‘Action with respect to Threats to the 
Peace, etc.’. 


As a matter of historical fact, though not of written law, this new Chapter 
has already been accepted in the experience of Suez, the Congo, Cyprus 
and elsewhere. Summarising this healthy experience, the first speaker at 
the Assembly in December pointed out that peace-keeping operations 
would thus be conducted on the territory of one or more States—members 
of the United Nations or not—at their request or with their consent, but 
by military contingents, preferably designated in advance and supplied chiefly 
by medium and small Powers. Their only objective would be to preserve 
peaceful conditions, in contrast to operations at present falling under 
Chapter VII, which would have to be undertaken against the will of one or 
more States, as transgressors of international order, thus imposing on them 
the will of the international community represented by the United Nations. 


‘This certainly does not exclude’, Leitao da Cunha concluded, ‘recourse 
to coercive action in given circumstances and for a limited period of time.’ 
But the emphasis would be on peace-keeping, not war-making. Moreover, 
such an amendment of the Charter could provide a basis for a different 
method of financing UN peace-keeping operations, which would get around 
the present financial roadblock. 


Per Haekkerup, Denmark’s Foreign Minister, carried the point a stage 
further by stressing the valuable role of the smaller states, many of whom 
had already made their forces available to the UN. Mr. Haekkerup said: 
“The Cyprus action serves as a cardinal example of the possibility for all 
Member States, irrespective of their power, influence and size, to promote 
the cause of peace.’ Because of the basic importance of the World Organiza- 
tion’s peace-keeping efforts, the Nordic countries had started realizing the 
idea of permanent stand-by forces. The Danish Parliament had given its 
consent to the establishment of such a force of about 950 men and several 
other countries had decided upon similar arrangements. 


‘It seems that the time has now come for discussion and study within the 
UN framework of the many problems, formal as well as practical, attending 
this aspect of UN peace-keeping activities.’ And Mr. Haekkerup continued: 

‘A short while ago Denmark had the opportunity to meet in Ottawa with 


representatives of 22 other countries from all parts of the globe to discuss military 
and technical experience gained in previous United Nations operations. The sole 
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purpose of the meeting was to enable people who had been on active UN service 
to exchange experience on their practical and technical work in the field for the 
mutual benefit of the individual countries in their build-up of UN stand-by forces. 
We are grateful to the Canadian Government for having taken this initiative in a 
field where up till now no other means of coordination have been available.... 
Iam therefore glad to see the question mentioned in the Secretary-General’s annual 
report. The Secretary-General finds that in order to ensure better, more efficient 
and more economic peace-keeping operations in the future it may be useful to have 
this question studied comprehensively in all its aspects, including manpower, 
logistics and financing. We fully share the views expressed by the Secretary-General 
aus we hope that a committee may be established during the present Session for 
purpose.’ 


The Danish Foreign-Minister stressed the fact, however, that ‘when we 
speak of UN peace-keeping forces, we mean forces used in operations such 
as those undertaken in the Congo, in Yemen, in Gaza, in Cyprus and in 
other parts of the world. They are not the forces envisaged in Chapter VII 
of the Charter, which deals with measures that may be taken by the Security 
Council against the will of a Government to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. The actions for which the Danish stand-by force is 
contemplated are actions taken under Chapter VI of the Charter, which 
deals with pacific settlement of disputes. This implies, without exception, 
that the country in which the forces are to be used must have accepted the 
UN operation and our participation in it.’ 

Appropriately enough, Canada’s chief delegate, Paul Martin, developed 
the same argument in stating that Canada attached the highest importance 
to this concept of peace-keeping. ‘We regard the evolution of the concept, 
as distinct from the concepts envisaged in Chapter VII of the Charter, as 
affording the most significant example of the vitality of this Organization 
and its capacity for change in response to changing circumstances. Peace- 
keeping has evolved steadily from the designation of an observer group to 
assist India and Pakistan in avoiding further conflict in Kashmir to the 
dispatch of a United Nations Force to the island of Cyprus early this year, 
where Canadian soldiers have been helping to keep the peace.’ Increasingly 
have nations in difficulties had recourse to the United Nations ‘presence’ 
to prevent unstable situations from erupting into open conflict. The Canadian 


External Affairs Minister explained that: 

‘Because of the importance which my country attaches to this development and 
the implications which it has for the maintenance of world peace and security, 
we have participated in every peace-keeping operation mounted by the United 
Nations since 1948, and we have done our best to meet its calls for logistic and 
financial support. We are paying our own way in order to help maintain peace in 
Cyprus. We have also over the past years maintained a stand-by force which is 
available on short notice should it be requested by the United Nations for 
participation in duly authorized peace-keeping operations.’ l 

Paul Martin stated that there was no attempt made at the recent Ottawa 
conference to produce formal conclusions or to chart any forward course 
of collective action. ‘But I am confident’, he concluded, ‘that the conference 
has done something to improve. the capacity of the participating countries 
to respond more effectively and more rationally to future appeals by the 
United Nations. And I have been encouraged since the conclusion of the 
conference to note the proposal of the Secretary-General, who was ably 
represented at that conference, that the whole question of advance planning 
for peace-keeping operations should now be studied by the United Nations.’ 
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Next to carry the ball, the spokesman of another small or medium country 
which had distinguished itself for its peace-keeping note, Mr. Frank Aiken, 
UN Ambassador for Ireland, said: 

‘Speaking for my country, I can say that when we applied for membership of 
the United Nations, we did so after due deliberation, fully conscious of the duties 
and responsibilities our small nation was shouldering....Since becoming a 
Member, Ireland has supplied to the United Nations peace-keeping operations, 
in which we were invited to participate, more soldiers in proportion to population 
than any other Member State. We mourn the Joss of the soldiers who fell, but are 
proud that they volunteered to serve the noble cause to which the Irish people, 
like their forefathers, are dedicated: the defence of the rights of men and nations 
set forth in the Charter of the United Nations and the fostering of the spirit of 
brotherhood among all races, classes and creeds.’ 


The Irish External Affairs Minister pointed out that, ‘in the case of the 
most recent peace-keeping operation—that of Cyprus—Ireland has refused 
to accept payment of the usual United Nations allowance for our soldiers. 
We did so to demonstrate our rejection of the voluntary fund method by 
which the Cyprus peace-keeping operation was financed. This stand has 
imposed a heavy financial burden on our small country, but... we are not 
prepared to agree that the pay of Irish soldiers in the United Nations peace- 
keeping force should be dependent on the voluntary subscriptions of a 
few States. We regard it as vital for a small country like ours that our soldiers 
serving in the United Nations contingent should have the clear and un- 
equivocal status of a United Nations force, paid and equipped only out 
of the Irish Exchequer and funds contributed under regular assessment 

procedure by all Member States.’ 


Incidentally, the speech of the redoubtable author of the Rapacki Plan, 
Foreign Minister Adam Rapacki himself, included in a similar plea when 
he said: 

‘Gone are the days when the provisions of the Charter were interpreted 
unilaterally by those who had long taken advantage of the previously mechanically- 
mustered and docile majority. All the more necessary it is, today, to closely examine 
and properly carry into effect those provisions of the Charter which pertain to 


the maintenance of international peace and security, including the provisions for 
the establishment and operation of United Nations forces.’ 


Finally, from Australia has come a cogent analysis of the reasons why 
‘national forges for peace-keeping’—especially if supplied by the Great 
Powers—could never work effectively under the UN system. Paul Hasluck, 
Minister for External Affairs, declared that: “The framers of the Charter 
did not foresee all the contingencies that might arise. There are dangerous 
activities of a kind that are not fully covered by the provisions of the Charter 
on peaceful settlement and enforcement and, even if they are covered by 
the document, are likely to elude the range of feasible action. I am attracted 
to the suggestion of the distinguished representative of Brazil that peace- 
keeping operations are a new concept not fully covered by Chapters VI and 
VII of the Charter, and, assuming revision of the Charter became possible, 
might deserve a new chapter on their own.’ 


The Australian delegate then asked, “What would we put into such a 
chapter?’ He answered his own question: 
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‘We would probably want to put iuto it some provision for a peace-keeping 
force which could act without taking sides in a dispute; or, in those situations in 
which armed action arises without a discernible dispute, a force that would act 
without favouring any cause except the purpose of stopping men from killing each 
other. The San Francisco Conference did not accept the idea of a permanent 
international police force, but experience of sporadic troubles in many places has 
led more members to think of the need for an international stand-by force that 
will be non-partisan, adequate, effective and immediately available .... We would 
also probably want to put into the new chapter some provisions that would assist 
the General Assembly either to act as the tender conscience of the United Nations 
or to bring to bear the force of world opinion on the peace-breaker. It would be 
a chapter providing means for physical restraint and for moral condemnation, 
both promptly applied without partisanship and according to established principles.’ 


As with all national constitutions, since the modern nation-state appeared 
in history, the coming world constitution which had its legal beginnings in 
the UN Charter twenty years ago, has evolved more rapidly by practice 
than by formal revision. The expanding role of the United Nations as the 
keeper of the World’s Peace has once again broken through the narrow 
formulas with which the present financial confrontation began a few months 
ago. The constitution-makers today are faced with the more vital need of 
keeping up with history. United Nations, New York. 





*Dr, Joyce, who has been a consultant to UNESCO, Paris, and has worked on the staff 
of the ILO Geneva, is now engaged in New York in research on UN constitutional 
questions. His books include The Story of International Co-operation, Red Cross Inter- 
national, World of Promise, and Revolution on East River. 
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CHILE IN GEOPOLITICS 
Professor Joseph S. Roucek . 


EW elections abroad have stirred so much interest internationally, 

and especially in the United States, as the Presidential contest in 

Chile in September 1964. It amounted, in essence, to a test of 
Communist strength in Chile, and, by extension, in all of Latin America. 
Eduardo Frei’s victory gave a significant boost to Latin America’s rising 
Christian Democratic movement. It marked the first time that a Christian 
Democrat has been elected to the Presidency of any Latin-American State. 
Moreover, the Frei victory propelled the quiet, austere, Chilean into the 
forefront of the movement on a hemispheric scale. The election gave 
Senator Frei the Presidency by a margin unprecedented in modern Chilean 
politics—more than 450,000-vote plurality—and for the moment, at least, 
blunted the possibility of a Communist electoral takeover in Chile. Further- 
more, though the victory of Frei will allow him, as a convinced radical, 
to push drastic social reforms within Chile’s democratic framework, his 
victory is also interpreted as victory for United States policy in Latin 
America, since Chile, the biggest per capita recipient of Alliance for 
Progress aid, will function with a mixed economy, and, above all, will 
remain on the side of the West. Communism has thus been dealt a blow 
in the Western Hemisphere by Chile’s 2,500,000 voters; Latin American 
Communists had hailed the Presidential election in Chile as a test to prove 
that they could achieve power through democratic means. There was no 
revolution as in Cuba; it was ballots instead of bullets, and the Communists 
lost badly. 


Senator Eduardo Frei Montalva soundly defeated Dr. Salvador Allende 
Gossens, candidate of the Socialist-Communist Popular Action Front, by 
a popular vote of three to two. Frei had battled both rightists and 
Communists ia the name of individual rights and liberties to end the 
country’s social and economic problems; his election bolsters the moderate 
democrats in Latin America. The Chilean elections also emphasized 
significantly the ‘deepening’ of the Castro ‘backlash’ in Latin America. 


While the United States was electing its next Chief Executive, a new 
President, on 4 November 1964, Eduardo Frei was starting his six-year 
term of office in Chile; the disparity in size, wealth and power between 
the two nations should not be allowed to smother the fact that Chile is 
one of the most important countries in Latin America, and it is in grave 
trouble. This was stated by President Frei himselt who spoke of ‘the crisis’ 
of the nation. ‘The situation of the country cannot be more dramatic,’ he 
said. ‘The nation ought to be told that there is not a single cent in the 
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national treasury to-meet the November and December payrolls.’ He also 
spoke of the heavy interest payments due in 1965 on external debts, of the 
inflation which cannot be checked. ‘by sheer magic’ and of ‘the disappointing 
attitude thus far of Congress’, 

President Frei, obviously, is a realist—a good thing for his country! 


Geographic Backbone 

As the Spanish conquerors moved southward along the Pacific coast ot 
South America, they came to a long, narrow land in which many tribes 
of Indians lived. When the Spaniards asked one tribe the name of this 
land, the men pointed to the snow on the mountains and said, ‘Chile’; the 
newcomers concluded that the name meant either ‘snow’ or ‘cold’. When 
they met another tribe, they asked the same question; these Indians pointed 
to the seacoast and said, ‘Chile’. From this the Spaniards got the idea that 
the name meant ‘where the land ends’. (The Incas of Bolivia had told the 
invaders that faraway Chile was the place where the world ends.) But the 
Spaniards were also surprised to learn that the name has nothing to do 
with peppers. (In Mexico they had found the word ‘chile’ used for pepper, 
a peppery mixture of beans, beef, and tomatoes.) 

On the east this narrow country begins at the crest of a long chain of 
mountains. Six of the great peaks in the north lift their heads more than 
20,000 feet above sea level; the drop from these heights to sea level is 
startling, for the seacoast is only 100 miles away. And off the doorstep of 
tne northern half of Chile, nature dropped the sea bottom more than four 
miles; this plunge from four miles above sea level to four miles below sea _ 
level in such a short distance is one of the remarkable geographic 
phenomenon. 

Chile is so long from north to south that it is often called ‘the 
shoestring country’. But one end is very different from the other. The 
‚country is a land of contradictions. 

The north of Chile differs from the south in numerous ways. Except on 
high mountain slopes, the north has scarcely any rain. (In the Atacama 
desert region there has been no really significant rainfall recorded in at 
least 400 years.) The ground is bare of vegetation in the north, while in 
the south the land is covered with a dense forest. The north has much 
, overseas business but no natural harbours (not even poor ones). The south 
has many harbours—but scarcely any business, 

Most Chileans try to avoid the hot, dry north, and the cool, rainy south 
and make their homes in middle Chile. (Oddly enough, Chile has the record 
of rain for the area in which rain occurs most frequently. At Bahia Felix 
to the south, it rains, on the average, 325 days a year, and in 1916, rain 
fell.on 348 days.) The large cities are in the middle of this long, narrow 
country and nearly nine-tenths of all the people dwell there. It is a pleasant 
region in which to live, the people enjoying the same kind of weather that 
prevails in most of California (the Mediterranean type), although the 
seasons are opposite, Chile having the warmest weather from September 
through April, and its coolest weather from May through August. This 
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strip of land between the Andes Mountains and the Coastal Range also 
contains most of the cropland of the entire country; it is about 600 miles 
long and only thirty to forty miles wide. Here the fertile soil is provided 
with irrigating water from the snow-capped Andes. Here wheat, alfalfa and 
barley are cultivated, the farmers using a special method of farming that 
their forefathers in Spain had used; they plant a field in wheat one year, 
leaving the field idle the next year. While it is idle, they plough it to 
loosen the soil, so that the rains can soak in. Most of Chile’s wheat and 
oats are grown on the smaller farms of ‘forest’ Chile, which also contains 
more than half of Chile’s cattle. Mixed intensive farming is the normal 
economy of this ‘forest’ Chile. Atlantic Chile, with low temperatures, low 
rainfall, and abundant pastures, is devoted to the efficient production of 
wool, mutton, and lamb. 


But the mainstay of haciendas of ‘Mediterranean’ Chile is stock-raising 
—sheep and cattle, often of poor quality. Movement of stock to summer 
pastures in the Andean foothills is a common feature, and irrigated fodder 
crops help to make good the deficiency of grassland pastures. Vines, 
irrigated toward the desert margins, supply Chile’s domestic demand for 
wine and brandy; the best Chilean wines are known internationally, and 
fresh grapes are exported to the US and to South American markets. Other 
crops are primarily corn, malting barley, fodder crops, beans, and rice. 


The mining of nitrates in the northern desert provided Chile with its 
major export in the second half of the nineteenth century; but production 
has fallen in the present century, crippled by competition from synthetic 
nitrates during the depression of the 1930s. Iodine, associated with the 
extraction of nitrates, is still important. Iron ore, exported from El Tofo, is 
the basis of Chile’s iron-and-steel industry at Huachipato, near Concepción, 
using coal from nearby deposits. Oil is produced in Atlantic Chile; there 
is a refinery at Concón, north of Valparaiso. 


About 20 per cent of the employed population is engaged in manufactur- 
ing industry, and has been growing considerably in recent years. The 
Chilean Development Corporation has done much since 1939 to assist 
and finance power production (including hydro-electricity) and the rise of 
an iron-and-steel industry. Food-processing industries are the most 
important single group, but textiles, cement, light engineering, and pro- 
duction of chemicals, rubber, and footwear are of importance. The main 
industrial area is around Santiago and Valparaiso, but the region around 
Concepción is developing. 

Copper constitutes usually about 70 per cent of exports, nitrates and 
iodine about 17 per cent; wool, wines, timber, fruits, iron, and steel are 
also exported. Imports of meat, sugar, and cotton supplement domestic 
production. The US is Chile’s main trading partner. 


Santiago, the capital, is the chief cultural, commercial and industrial city; 
it produces textiles and leather goods and processes agricultural products 
from the Central Valley. Concepción, near the mouth of the Bio-Bio, was 
rebuilt after the 1939 earthquake. A modern city, with important industries, 
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it ships agricultural products froni the province through its port of 
Talcahuano. Temuco, once the southern frontier capital, is the centre for 
an agricultural district developed mainly by European immigrants. 
Valparaiso is the chief port for Santiago and a growing industrial centre; 
it handles much coastal trade, especially with the desert coast, as well as 
international shipping. Antofagasta, San Antonio, Arica, and Talchuano 
lead in tonnage handled (after Valparaiso) but maritime trade is relatively 
more important to the ports of the extreme south (Puerto Aysen, Punta 
Areans) since these have neither road nor rail links with the rest of Chile. 


Coastal shipping, monopolized by Chilean vessels, is highly significant 
because of the length of the coast and the difficulty of movement overland 
in many areas. The railroad system consists of a central trunk line with 
coastal branches, extending from Pisagua in north Chile to Puerto Montt in 
the south. In the northern desert, many railroads are privately owned, and 
have a variety of gauges. For the most part, the tracks follow the central 
valley of Chile and its equivalent in the north. The road system, except 
near Santiago, follows mainly the same pattern. In the south, the terrain is 
so difficult that Punta Arenas can be reached by road only by way of 
Argentina. Situated in the Straits of Magellan, Punta Areans is the southern- 
most city in the world. Transandine railroads link Chile with Argentina 
through a tunnel under Uspallata Pass (Valparaiso-Mendoza-Buenos Aires, 
opened in 1910) and through Socompa Pass (Antofag ast-Salta, completed 
in 1948), and with Bolivia (Antofogasta-La Paz). (Aside from the highways 
over these passes, few roads cross the mountains to the east.) 


History and the People 

Before the arrival of Columbia, Chile presented dramatic contrasts of 
cultures and economy. In the southern woodlands, the Indians moved by 
canoe and lived mainly by fishing. But the grasslands of Atlantic Chile 
were inhabited by the ‘foot’ Indians, surviving by hunting larger game. 
But few of these Indians of either group still survive; isolated by the more 
aggressive culture of the Araucanian Indians, living in the beech forest 
and ‘Mediterranean’ regions to the north. These Incas became the dominant 
theme of Chile’s history; they extended their empire into middle Chile as 
far as the Maule River, and subdued the Atacameno civifisations of the 
mountain oases of desert Chile; Araucanian opposition was able to limit 
the Spaniards north of Bio-Bio river for more than two centuries. To this 
day, 95 per cent of the pure-blooded Indians of Chile are found in the area 
between the Bio-Bio and Tolten rivers (around 100,000). 


Spanish blood combined with a basic substratum of Indian blood. Spanish 
settlers intermarried freely with Araucanian women; mixed marriages 
produced the Chilean mestizos, the fairly homogeneous predominant group 
in Chile today. Other elements are European immigrants from Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Switzerland, Italy and Yugoslavia, the Germans 
being’ most conspicuous. The racial and social structure can be classified 
into four categories: (1) the indigenous Indians, living mostly in the South; 
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- (2) the descendants of Spaniards, who form the upper classes; (3) the mixed 
Spanish-Indians, the mass of the population; and (4) the a 
immigrants, the middle class. 


The King of Spain bestowed on Diego de Almagro, Francisco Pizarro’s 
partner in the conquest of Peru, the ‘land of Chile’, which was renamed 
New Toledo in the royal grant. But the boundary line established by the 
Crown failed to make clear which of the two territories included Cuzco, 
the ancient Inca capital in southern Peru, claimed by both royal governors. 
The bloody contest over the possession ultimately brought death both to 
Almagro and to Pizarro. 


Almagro’s young son, who inherited New Toledo from his father, never 
possessed it; he, like his father, was executed in Cuzco for defending his 
claims. Meanwhile, in 1540, Pizarro sent an able lieutenant, Pedro de 
Valdivia, to Chile to establish a permanent colony. Despite the hostility 
of the Araucanians, Valdivia founded Santiago on February 12, 1541, and 
other settlements. But colonization proceeded slowly. (The bitter war 
between the Spanish and the Araucanian forces, the latter led by their 
chief Caupolican, is dramatically described in the epic poem La Araucana 
by Alonsfo de Ercilla, a Spaniard who took part in the bloody struggle.) 


Colonial Chile remained a backwater of civilization, relatively isolated 
by forest, desert, and mountain, and developed its own ways of life. 
Independence was achieved from Argentina in 1818 with the help of San 
Martin. The first President was Bernardo O’Higgins, born of an Irish 
father, who tried to absorb the Indians into Chile’s national life; in 1825 
the government granted them the same rights of citizenship enjoyed by 
other Chileans; they have left an indelible mark on the racial and cultural 
make-up of the nation. 


After Napoleon’s invasion of Spain, Chile set up a governing Junta on 
18 September 1810, but recognised the sovereignty of Ferdinand VII. The 
movement for complete independence was fanned by O’Higgins, son of 
Ambrosio O’Higgins, former Governor of Chile and Viceroy of Peru, who 
had been influenced while studying in England by his tutor, Francisco de 
Miranda, the great precursor of Venezuelan independence. But the 
revolutionists °were defeated by the Spanish royalists in October 1814; 
many joined General José de San Martin at Mendoza, Argentina. He 
ultimately liberated half the Continent from Spanish rule. The battle of 
Chacabuco of 12 February 1817 allowed the proclamation of independence 
in 1824 under San Martin’s leadership. 


Under O’Higgins, a navy was created, new methods in agriculture 
introduced, trade promoted, public schools opened, and more important 
cities promoted. But O’Higgins had to abdicate in January 1823. His 
resignation marked the rise of two distinct political tendencies which were 
later to result in the creation of Chile’s early parties; one sponsored a real 
republic, free and democratic, and the liberalization of social institutions; 
the other favoured a strong central government and a system which would 
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not break completely with colonial traditions and would not be different 
from the Spanish. The first tendency was represented by the Liberals 
(‘novices’) (liberales or pipiolos); the Conservatives became known as the 
pelucones (‘bigwigs’). Except for a short period after O’Higgins’ fall, the 
pipiolos were in ascendancy until 1830. A civil war in 1829 favoured the 
Conservatives and the inauguration of an ‘autocratic republic’. In the 
chaos, a new group, the estanqueros, made its appearance under Diego 
Portales, who was to lead Chile out of anarchy and into strong, solid, 
orderly government. 


The authoritarian structure, created by Portales, was provided by the 
Chilean aristocracy; the legal framework was created by the Constitution 
of 1833, which, with minor alterations, lasted for almost a century, Under 
it, Chile acquired a reputation for stability in striking contrast to the 
reputations of other Latin American republics. 


In reality, between 1849 and 1891, Chile had no well-defined political 
parties; politics were carried on by alignments and groups within the 
restricted oligarchical circles, the Presidents governing with support of such 
combinations. From 1891 to 1920, Presidential influence was almost extinct 
and parties grew at will. Beginning in 1920, there was the marked rebellion 
of an electorate, giving rise to new party-types. 


A new political organization, which was to play a great role in Chilean 
politics, arose in 1861; the Radical Party, which eventually became a 
powerful force of lower-middle-class intellectuals, Masons, members of 
reform clubs, and small merchants, was anti-clerical, and represented the 
new wealthy bourgeoisie created by the rise of mining in the north and 
the emergence of a middle class of the cities. The War with Peru and 
Bolivia (1879-83), cut off Bolivia’s access to the sea, and gave Chile the 
northern coast and the nitrate deposits which made it a boom country at 
the end of the nineteenth century. (Tacna was returned to Peru in 1929.) 
The settlement of Atlantic Chile, begun in the 1840s, pushed forward at 
a rapid pace in the late nineteenth century. The peaceful settlement in 1902 
of boundary disputes with Argentina is symbolized by the enormous bronze 
figure of ‘Christ of the Andes’ in Uspalla Pas, on the border. 


Meanwhile, the Liberals had grown increasingly restive, @nd had been 
allowed to elect several Presidents. They pushed through the usual reforms 
aimed at curbing the political power of the Church. The Conservatives were 
aroused but there was no violence as in Mexico and Columbia over this 
issue. The Liberals worked incessantly to limit the Presidential power; but 
the minority parties became so numerous that coalitions usually fell apart 
at the first crisis that arose. 


As a result of the growing political chaos, President José Manuel 
Balmaceda (1886-91) dissolved the Congress and tried to rule alone. In the 
civil war the Army supported the President; the Navy adhered to Congress. 
Balmaceda’s defeat established the principle that the President was 
subservient to the Chamber of Deputies. With the principle of electoral 
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freedom now formally established, bribery and fraud became substitutes 
for the earlier governmental intervention as the means of influencing the 
outcome of elections. 


By 1915, however, a harsh reaction in civil spirit became marked; the 
Presidential election of 1920 transcended the old pattern. The aristocratic 
oligarchy had transformed itself into a plutocracy, as the commercial and 
industrial bourgeoisie continued to augment its ranks. As economic 
development and democratization made progress after the 1891 Revolution, 
the middle class acquired some measure of consciousness of its predicament 
and became the centre of political agitation. In 1920 it became the backbone 
of the ‘revolt of the electorate’, which gave the masses their first electoral 
victory. A Right bloc was formed by the Conservative, National, Liberal, 
and Liberal-Democratic Parties. The Conservatives defended the land- 
owners and the Church. The Liberal Party by now represented no particular 
. ideological position, but in practical politics protected the great grape- 
growers, the nitrate and industrial interests, and big business in general. 
The National Party was the political agency of the high bureaucracy, the 
large private banks and commercial interests. The Liberal-Democratic 
Party engaged only in opportunistic struggles for office, with members of an 
aristocratic group of well-to-do families, plus some upper-middle-class 
sroups in the provinces. The Radical Party represented the interests of the 
southern region, while speaking for the dissident upper-middle-class and 
the middle groups. The Democratic Party was the only distinctive 
organization with a popular base, although it failed to identify itself with 
the labour movement which tended to induce the Chilean worker, searching 
for leadership, to turn to the Marxists. 


In 1920, Arturo Alessandri, the ‘Lion of Tarapaca’, was elected President; 
he was Chile’s ‘first man of the people’ to be elected to the highest office, 
and in no way connected with the landed oligarchy. But he was faced with 
strong opposition in the Senate, and the resulting stalemate eventually 
caused the Chilean Army to intervene openly in politics for the first time 
in almost a century. After a five-month period of military rule, Alessandri 
returned in 1925, with Army support; free from political obstructionism 
he began to rale by decree. The new Constitution provided for a strong 
executive and put an end to the parliamentary system; this meant also the 
reestablishment of a Presidential regime; Church and State were separated. 
In 1927, Colonel Carlos Ibafiez was elected President, and Chile once 
again had the type of strong Presidential rule under which it had prospered 
earlier; but he had to resign in 1931 in order to avoid civil war. In 1932, 
Alessandri, no longer a young radical, was elected President again, and 
his main concern was to restore constitutional government. The Radical 
Party, radical in name only, was the main element in the coalition. The 
Popular Front broke with the age-old control of the landowners; it held 
together for two Presidential terms, and fell apart in 1941 when the 
Socialists withdrew. The alliance of Soviet Russia with Nazi Germany also 
placed a strain on the Popular Front. But during its brief life it had done 
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much to stimulate production, and it had accustomed Chileans to govern- 
ment intervention in economic affairs. 


In 1952, after many attempts, Ibañez was again elected President; his 
term was a constant and losing battle against inflation. (For a time it 
appeared that he would enter a close alliance with Perón and make Chile a 
junior partner in Argentine’s President’s grandiose scheme to make his 
country the dominant power in Latin America.) But he, and his successor, 
President Alessandri, son of the former President, were most concerned 
with economic affairs, But, in spite of Alessandri’s great personal 
popularity, his administration, probably the last to represent rightist forces, 
was characterized by irresolution and proved not only unable but unwilling 
to accomplish the radical changes demanded by Chilean society. 


The Dramatic Election of 1964 

On 5 September 1964, Chile mounted a critical and dramatic election. 
Pitted against each other were two close friends and longtime leftists, an 
avowed Marxist-Leninist, Dr. Salvador Alende, and Church-orientated 
_Christian Democrat Senator Eduardo Frei. Nearly 2.5 million Chilean 
voters made a rather clear-cut and crucial choice. They could have elected 
53-year-old Dr. Allende, a bespectacled intellectual, with an ideological soft 
spot for Fidel Castro, who promised to solve Chile’s problems along 
Communist lines: almost total nationalization of foreign and domestic 
industry and commerce and a severely state controlled economy. But they 
preferred Senator Frei, 56, a tall, de Gaulle-nosed, soberfaced politician, 
whose pro-Western bent is unquestioned, who constantly shouted ‘revolution 
without violence! ’ 


By a landslide the voters went for Frei, and by so doing have marked an 
historical turn in Latin American affairs. Now, following the models of 
Chile, Western Germany and Italy, the Christian Democrats have been 
planning for big electoral pushes in other Latin American countries where 
the party has a foothold—Venezuela, El Salvador, Brazil, Peru, the 
Dominican Republican and Panama. 


The programme of the Christian Democrats is leftist-democratic, with 
the influence of the Church thrown in for moderation and direction. Yet, 
in spite of the strong influence of the Church, the Christian Democrats 
insist that they are not a Catholic party and propound, in the face of some- 
times bitter anti-clerical attacks, that no party has the right to claim to 
represent the Church. In Latin America, the Christian Democratic stand 
now takes much of its force from Pope John XXII1’s encyclical Mater et 
Magistra, which, claim the Christian Democrats, shows that it is possible 
to make radical changes in government, land and tax reform, better 
education, health and welfare benefits, in a Christian framework. In Chile, 
the encyclical was passed by Christian Democrats to tens of thousands of 
peasants and workers; it was printed in comic book form with careful 
explanations of what the Christian Democrats would do if they gained 
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power. But the real key to their success was good organization—a mark 
of Christian Democrats throughout the hemisphere. (in many Latin 
governments, even where the Christian Democrats are in a small minority, 
their leaders are invited for administrative positions because of the party’s 
heavy stress on getting first-rate organizers and administrators in their 
ranks.) 


The Christian Democrats also had a big boost from the Chilean bishops, 
who published (in 1962) a widely read. pastoral letter spelling out for Chile 
just how Pope John’s Encyclical ought to be applied. 


Backed by the enlightened Church, the Christian Democratic party, only 
twelve years old in Chile, achieved its first breakthrough in the nationwide 
municipal elections of April 1962, when it won more than 22 per cent of 
the votes. But even the most optimistic Christian Democrats were not 
certain of beating Dr. Allende in the Presidential elections of 1964. 


Chilean Crusader 


During the thirty years while he struggled to gain power for his Christian 
Democratic Party, Eduardo Frei Montalva has been called a hotheaded 
young man and a religious fanatic. A relatively unknown politician to the 
rest of the hemisphere, this soft-spoken Chilean Senator has been also 
considered by many Chileans to be the only leader capable of offering a 
democratic alternative to the desperately poor peasants and workers who 
make up two-thirds of the country’s population. A tall, lean man, he is a 
tireless crusader for a new social doctrine, based on Christian humanism, 
as the answer to the poverty and economic underdevelopment that afflicts 
his country and most of Latin America. His speeches, often on the academic 
side, exude confidence and a sense of a man who knows where he is going. 
This has attracted to his side a group of eager young technicians and 
professionals, strikingly similar in spirit to those who gathered around 
President Kennedy. Along with beginning a campaign for social action, 
including associations of slumdwellers, housing cooperatives and institutes 
for rural education, they built a highly efficient political machine that 
provided the victory by the Christian Democratic Party over the more 
conventional leftist coalition of the Popular Action Front and over the 
once-powerful Radical Party. 


Touched as a young boy by the ill-health of his underfed and poorly 
clothed classmates, Frei early developed a sense of social justice and 
determined to do what he could do to bring it about. Born into a lower- 
middle-class home, the son of a Swiss immigrant, Frei paid his way through 
university by helping less-talented students with their studies. He holds a 
law degree from the Catholic University of Chile. A man who loves his 
home, Frei and his wife, Maria, have seven children. They met in the 
house of a priest, while they were both doing social work, and she has 
been a prominent ally in his social reform campaigns. They still live in 
the same, modest, two-story house which they acquired when they were 
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married twenty-seven years ago. (They are planning to stay in the. house, 
located in a Santiago suburb, instead of living in La Modeda, the Chilean 
“White House’.) 


The new President is the supporter of the Judeo-Christian ethics of the 
Western world, and a strong proponent of Christian principles; at the same 
time his political leanings are leftward. His Christian Democratic move- 
ment is relatively new in Latin America, with parties of consequence only 
in Argentina, Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela; but Frei’s victory in Chile 
places him in the forefront of that movement. In his eyes, Christian 
Democracy is a pragmatic yet ideological approach to solving Latin 
America’s serious social problems; his social doctrine is essentially based 
on what he terms ‘Christian humanism’. The President is an ardent Roman 
Catholic, but he and his party argue for freedom for all religions. 


‘It is impossible for Latin America to govern effectively without an 
ideology,’ he declared recently. ‘That is why Communism has had an 
= impact on our societies and that is why it sees in Christian Democracy 
its greatest challenge.’ Frei is convinced that the Marxist concept of the 
world is obsolete and that the Chilean people need solutions in accord with 
a new age of science and technology that will at the same time protect 
personal rights. It is this belief in an urgent need to humanize capitalism 
through a democratic revolution that in 1931 led a group of student leaders 
headed by Frei to drift away from the middle-class Conservative party. 
Four years later, they established the National Falange, which had only 
the name in common with the Spanish organization supporting 
generalissimo Francisco Franco. Throughout World War I the Chilean 
Falange leaders favoured the Allied cause and in domestic politics more 
often found themselves in sympathy. with the leftists than with their 
Conservative friends. The leadership came mainly from patrician and 
well-to-do families, aiming to end what it “considered the country’s false 
democracy where the rules favoured the wealthy and the monopolies. The 
leaders organized the Christian Democratic Party in 1957. 


The Implications of Frei’s Victory 


As the election posters and whitewash signs were removed from walls 
all over in September 1964, Chileans and others pondered the implications 
which his election had for the hemisphere, as well as for the economic, 
social and political reforms which President-elect Eduard Frei might 
embrace. 


The plain choice ‘Marxism or democracy’, is seldom offered at the polls, 
and when it is (as in Italy in 1948 and again in Chile in September), the 
contest is bound to be a critical one. Most Italians voted against Marxism: 
the Chileans did so in the fall of 1964. Their decision ranked with the 
Brazilian revolution in the spring of 1964, in which the chaotic Goulart 
regime was overthrown, and recent OAS sanctions against Cuba, as the 
most important political events in Latin America since Castro became 
Moscow’s satellite. 
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The choice means a revolution—the destruction of unfair privilege, and 
intelligent change within a truly democratic framework. Frei is a man 
dedicated to changing the status quo. The outgoing Conservative Govern- 
ment of President Jorge Alessandri had been stable and responsible but 
had reformed little. The system of mini fundia (with landholdings broken 
into proposterous plots, some five miles long and ten feet wide), coupled 
with inefficiency and inadequate usage in many large estates, has resulted 
in huge expenditures for food imports. Frei is expected to do something 
about this, as well as about other painful legacies from the oligarchs. This 
might produce some reactions, even violent ones, from the old power- 
structure; but, unlike Allende, Frei has a healthy respect for private 
property. 

His respect is such that even Anaconda and Kennecott, the great 
American-owned copper-mining enterprises, are cautiously optimistic about 
negotiating with him. The mines remain the source of two-thirds of Chile’s 
foreign income and a major part of the government’s tax revenue as well. 
Allende threatened to nationalize them outright; but Frei indicated that 
he wants to ‘Chileanize’ them by requiring them to invest more money in 
local facilities and to process all of their ore in Chile’s refineries. 
Nationalization, with compensation, would be a last resort—and the 
companies prefer ‘Chileanization’ to dispossession. 


The US and Copper 


The United States has poured more than $2.5 billion into Chile since 
1903. This includes around $1.7 billion in private investments and $880 
million in public aid. Operation of US firms has produced $4.5 billion in 
foreign exchange earnings for Chile over the last sixty years. 


US money started coming in at the turn of the century, when the 
Anaconda and Kennecott Copper companies took over the largest copper 
mines. Their operation accounts for an investment of around $1 billion: 
Four mines and processing facilities of both companies now mean to Chile: 
(1) over a half million tons of copper (or 90 per cent of total output) pro- 
duced every year; (2) some $80 million a: year in taxes paid by the 
companies; (3) 240 million a year in foreign exchange earnings. 


Chilean economic history is centered on copper. The Araucan Indians and 
the Incas scraped surface, ‘easy-to-get’ copper for arrow heads and cooking 
pots long before America was discovered. The Spanish conquistadores dug 
it to build cannon to fight off British and French pirates in the sixteenth 
century. 


Large-scale, modernized exploitation began when US companies came 
into the country. Kennecott in 1903 and Anaconda in 1912 took over the 
biggest mines. The cash-short mine owners sought foreign capital to plunge 
in earnest into the rich, almost untapped ore deposits. 


Kennecott operates El Teniente, a copper-rich 9,000-foot arid mountain 
in the Andes. Some 600 miles of tunnels and galleries crisscross the insides 
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of the world’s largest underground copper mine. Anaconda operates open- 
pit Chuquicamata in the Atacama desert, the country’s biggest mine. Two 
other US firms rank after the copper companies in investments—and in 
Allende’s public list of intended nationalization. 


The Chilean Electricity Company is a subsidiary of the American and 
Foreign Power Company. The Chilean Telephone Company is owned by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation; these two firms have 
$600 million invested. Smaller US companies operate in other fields. 


_ Chile has received $880 million in government funds since foreign aid on 
a major scale began in 1945. Aid trickled in for fifteen years, but sky- 
rocketed in 1961, after the Alliance for Progress was launched. Since 1960, 
Chile has received $420 million in Alliance aid, for top place in per capita 
aid in Latin America ($16.80 against $9.40 for Colombia in the last fiscal 
year). 

In 1963, Chile received $134 million in overall aid; it was second only 
to Brazil, which has a population ten times larger, and was ahead of 
bigger countries like Mexico and Argentina. 


International Problems 


In 1942, Chile, having declared a policy of neutrality in the war against 
the Axis power, was accused of harbouring subversive agents for the Axis. 
Shortly therefore, economic difficulties and popular pressure induced the 
government to sever relations (20 January 1943) with Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Chile declared war on Japan on 11 April 1945, and in that year 
became a charter member of the UN. 


Within recent years, Chile also joined other powers in making claims to 
Antarctica. In 1940, Chile claimed a sector there (although much of it 
coincides with the region claimed by Argentina). The Chileans have had a 
whaling station on Deception Island since 1906 (although the establishment 
is not on the Antarctic mainland); but in more recent years, Chile (and 
Argentina) began to operate year-round weather stations on the Antarctic 
mainland itself, thereby fortifying the respective claims to effective 
occupation. During the 1957-58 International Geophysical Year various 
countries took part in cooperative scientific studies of Antarctica, and in 
December, 1959, an Antarctic Treaty was signed by twelve states, including 
Chile, providing for a thirty-year moratorium on territorial claims in all 
areas south of 60° south latitude, except the high seas. 


The most famous of Latin-American boundary disputes was the long- 
lived Tacna-Arica imbroglio between Chile and Peru. Although the War of 
the Pacific actually ended with the Chilean capture of Lima in January 
1881, it was nearly three years before a treaty of peace was signed. By 
the terms of the Treaty of Ancón, a plebiscite was to be held in the 
Peruvian provinces of Arica and Tacna; but when the date set for it 
arrived in 1894, there followed thirty-five years of embittered relations 
between the two countries. The problem was settled only in 1929 by 
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direct negotiations, though the US had acted as a friendly and disinterested 
go-between in the preliminaries. Chile regained Arica and the oasis-city of 
Tacna was restored to Peru. 

In the treaty between Chile and Peru, the claims of Bolivia to a corridor 
to the Pacific had been ignored and in spite of her protests against the 
Chilean-Peruvian agreements of 1929, she remains shut in on her high 
plateau. Chile had begun an interesting process of economic penetration of 
Bolivia, which for a time held serious threats for Bolivia’s sovereignty over 
much of her territory. 

Chile was also dissatisfied at being pent up behind the wall of the Andes 
and long aspired for an outlet to the Atlantic across Patagonia. The final 
issue of the Patagonian section of the frontier was referred to the arbitration 
of King Edward VII, who issued the award in 1902. (To seal their pact of 
friendship, the famous statue of the Christ of the Andes was set up on the 
border between Argentina and Chile.) 


The Future? 

At the end of 1964, the new government of President Eduardo Frei took 
over in the midst of high enthusiasm and high hopes. But, although the 
government is popular and dynamic, it will have its hands full in effecting 
broad changes. 

Chile’s geographic extremes—the bleak, wind-swept South and the arid, 
barren North—are both regions of natural wealth. Both regions show that 
South American politicians are frequently their own countries’ worst 
enemies, 

Punta Areans, the southernmost city of any size in the world, looks 
like a frontier boom town; its population has doubled to 70,000 in a decade. 
Brand-new cars bump along its muddy rutted streets. The nearest railroad 
is some 600 miles to the north; but it has an airport and harbour—and both 
are busy. The traditional wealth is wool; but the new riches are from oil, 
discovered in Tierra del Fuego, Chile’s southern tip, about twenty years 
ago. Chile is almost now self-sufficient in petroleum. There could be even 
more money from natural gas, ‘but only if Chile is willing to accept private 
foreign investment in petroleum.’ 1 

Today the gas is burned off, although it could be used in the needed 
expansion of industries in Central and Northern Chile. But there is no 
way to get it there, and liqufaction facilities and special ships to transport 
the liquefied gas cannot be secured from Chile’s oil company, Empresa 
Nacional de Petroleo (ENAP), since the government is committed to a 
wide range of economic and social reforms. Because of exaggerated 
nationalism, the government is afraid of letting foreign private companies 
(Esso, Shell, Texaco), now handling part of Chile’s retail oil distribution, 
attack this problem. 

The possibility of swapping both oil and gas between parts of Chile 
and neighbouring Argentina also runs against political nationalism. 


1. ‘Chile: An Example of U.S. Troubles in Latin America,’ U.S. News & World 
Report, LVII, 19, 9 November 1964, 77-78. 
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Argentina’s industries could use Chile’s natural gas, and some Argentine 
pipelines reach much closer to Chile’s oil fields than any Chilean facilities 
do. Argentina has some oil fields relatively near the Chilean market. 
Straight-out swapping of gas for oil would benefit both countries. But 
Argentina and Chile had squabbled over their borders for generations 
(and there was a recent flare-up over a tiny, worthless piece of ground in a 
valley tucked away in the Andes Mountains). In both countries, nationalism 
is rampant, and while the Chilean Navy colonizes remote islands in the 
Straits of Magellan, the Argentine military refuses to consider any schemes 
that would ship some of their ‘national’ petroleum across the Andes to 
Chile. 

Frei’s government is planning to increase copper production. Anaconda 
and Kennecott had been willing to expand it for years, planning to invest 
some $250 million to increase output and improve working and living 
conditions for miners; but the American companies want a promise of a 
twenty-year ‘tax stabilization’, a sort of guarantee that taxes will not 
continue going up and up. But every outgoing or ingoing politician has 
voiced his opposition for any such change. And the continued labour 
troubles in the mines have been worrying both the copper companies and 
the government in their attempts to increase copper exports. In the back- 
ground are Chile’s Socialists and Marxists, who have been imposing a 
copper slowdown through control of some of the Chuquicamata unions. 
Employees of the US-owned mines are the best-paid workers in Chile; and 
the miners get free housing, schooling, medical care, and other fringe 
benefits. The mine slowdown at the end of 1964 was over a dispute about 
bonus provisions in a new labour contract, a reaction to a smarting defeat 
that the Socialists suffered in September’s Presidential election. 

At the same time, trouble has been building up in Chile’s rural areas. 
The previous government set new minimum wages for farm workers in 
May but, these amount to only 53 to 63 cents a day, The workers say it is 
still not enough. The Jaw provides that half of this sum (which is a 50 per 
cent increase over the previous year) may be paid in goods or food. In 
practice, many farm workers get almost all in goods, not cash. It is true 
that not many of unskilled farm and urban workers are voters, being mostly 
illiterate, unregistered and otherwise unqualified. But they are another 
persistent pressure for change upon Frei’s government, and might help 
the Communist campaigns in rural areas, especially in view of crucial 
Congressional elections ahead in which the Reds are scheduled to run. 

Another danger is a possible demand from the government to have more 
to say about copper-marketing so that it can sell copper in Iron Curtain 
countries. At the moment, the US-owned companies marketing 84 per cent 
of Chile’s copper, do not sell to Communist nations. This is due partly 
to commercial reasons, and partly because US laws against selling strategic 
goods to Communists could be invoked, so long as the mining and refining 
are done by a US firm. 

This might be one of the reasons why the Frei government extended 
diplomatic recognition to Soviet Russia on 24 November 1964. 
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Frei’s difficulties will be obviously mostly in the economic area. Chile’s 
growth rate has been only one per cent a year for years; with population 
increasing by 2.5 per cent a year, per capita income has actually been 
falling. Hence the Frei government will have to depend heavily on US and 
international aid, as did the outgoing government. 


In short, Chile’s new President is ready to move and has high hopes for 
the future; but it is advisable to keep your fingers crossed on Chile. 


University of Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
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s DERYCK ABEL 

© The sudden and unexpected death of our Editor since 1960 has been the 

= third loss suffered by the Review in recent months. In mourning his passing, 

= as so many friends and colleagues will, we grieve not only for the memory of J 
$ a man whose chief characteristic was a generous and kindly nature, but for 

a the lost skill, of a writer whose expertise, impeccable standards and absorbing 

@ interest gave this Review the bright future it enjoys. 


™ There is much that has been said, and could be said, that would give some § 
ý picture of Deryck Abel. But, perhaps, sufficient to know he was a Liberal 
Mand a liberal; with a free ranging mind and a well-stocked intellect, he served 
i with purpose the ideas and ideals that fired his thoughts and powered his pen. 
Never slovenly in his work, never sparing in his praise, he was never heard | 
to utter an unkind, ungenerous or derogatory remark about anyone—and of § 
few men can this be said. 
We shall miss him, selfishly, for we knew and loved him; we must try and $ 
g replace him, for he would expect the work to go on. But we reserve the right 
= to remember him and what he stood for, in the real hope that these principles 
k) and precepts will gain currency and fresh renown. 
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LIBERIA TODAY 


` Mercedes Mackay 


IBERIA is undoubtedly the most united country in West Africa 
| today, with a unity and contentment greatly assisted by the recent 
development of substantial mineral resources. Whereas at one time 
the country was, to a large extent, economically dependent on the export 
of rubber from the American Firestone plantations, now a great deal comes 
from Liberian-owned farms. Now, in addition, vast amounts of high grade 
iron are being shipped from the Nimba mountains out of the new port of 
Bassa, constructed under the agreement with the Liberian American- 
Swedish Minerals Company (LAMCO). The discovery of iron ore resulted 
in an injection into the Liberian economy of about a third of a billion 
dollars, which of course caused a great boom in building, road making and 
other facilities and services. When this ore was discovered the rubber 
production was in decline owing to a drop in world prices and a shortage 
of labour. Now, however, the rubber industry is again flourishing with 
recent improvements in stock and harvesting methods. 

Although cautious and watchful in her approach to foreign investments, 
Liberia suffers from none of the suspicion of foreigners which unfortunately 
appears to be felt by countries with newfound independence. Liberia has 
been politically free from her inception, and has fully recognised her 
dependence on foreign powers for capital investment and technical skills. 
One of the wiser moves of the Tubman Administration was the ‘open door’ 
policy which gives every encouragement to investors with tax concessions, 
and very equitable partnership agreements. Apart from rubber and iron, a 
large number of trade and industry agreements have been signed, all of 
which are developing the country’s resources and giving her very well- 
balanced trade figures. A New York firm, Universal Sugar Projects Inc., 
has formed the Liberian Sugar Corporation to experiment in sugar farming 
in the country, whose climate is blessed with an excellent rainfall and some 
of the most beautiful vegetation in Africa. A Belgian Company is con- 
structing a twenty-two million dollar hydro-electric power plant on the 
St. Paul River, due to produce power in 1966, which will giye 50% of its 
profits to Liberia. An Italian company opened a cement factory on a 
' 45-55 per cent basis, and there are useful trade agreements with various 
countries for exchanging timber, fish and farm produce for machine tools 
and other goods. 

However, in his latest Message delivered on 24 November, which I had 
the honour to attend, the President stressed that foreign firms would not 
be allowed to encroach in any sphere where Liberians could compete. 
Industries owned entirely by Liberians are joyfully welcomed, and the day 
after the, Message the President drove to the outskirts of Monrovia to open 
a paint factory which was an all-Liberian venture. It is true, too, that some 
foreign concessions have been expensive failures due to ill-advised planning 
or shoddy workmanship. 
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The telephone system in Monrovia, for instance, was so appallingly 
inefficient that it has been almost entirely scrapped. Bravely, Monrovia 
has decided to be almost without a telephone while a new, and one hopes, 
foolproof system is installed. In spite of great inconveniences, it is 
surprising how well the city is carrying on without the instruments, and 
peaceful conversation can take place in Government Offices without 
continuous interruptions, and on a much more personal level. 

The new Dukor Palace Hotel, with its luxurious appearance, suffers 
from many defects in construction which cannot be blamed on Liberians. 
The expensive air-conditioning system has never been satisfactory and it 
frequently fails altogether. Water, too, sometimes fails and the service is 
quite phenomenally bad, due, it is said, to the administration of the staff. 

The Government follows the American pattern with an elected and all- 
powerful President advised by an elected Senate. This is a system of 
government which depends for its success on the wisdom and personality 
of the President, and it can fairly be said that Liberia owes her present 
stability and progress to President Tubman. He is enormously popular and 
is almost worshipped in many parts of the country. This adulation gives 
short shrift to anyone who fails to show due respect and awe. Incidents 
arising from this naturally get a world press, but a humbler and simpler 
person than President Tubman himself would be hard to find. His new 
magnificent Executive Mansion, costing four million dollars, has been 
regarded, in some foreign quarters, as a symbol of ‘comic opera’ 
extravagance, but only when it is not realised that the building not only 
houses the President and his entourage, but contains all the executive 
offices as well. Hundreds of Liberians and foreign visitors and business 
men enter the building daily, and the President often interviews as many 
as seventy people a day, apart from his other duties. With every minute 
of his day mapped out, he naturally has to have the roads ahead of him 
cleared by sirens, but there is less formality in Liberia than in any West 
African country I know. At the invitation of the President’s son, I went 
on to the President’s yacht with a party to see him off for his birthday 
celebrations at Cape Mount. We drove to the docks without producing 
tickets, passes or invitations and were regaled with drinks from the bar on 
the upper deck. The President arrived later with a motor cycle escort and 
the usual police car with sirens. He and his wife came on board and 
mingled with the guests, talking quite informally with everyone, The 
guests Only departed when told to do so over a loud-speaker. 

Perhaps the President’s popularity is most widespread on account of his 
Unification policy, which gave full voting rights to the tribes of the hinter- 
land and really united the country. He also gave votes to the women and 
must be gratified to see the great part they are playing in the country’s 
development. There are very many excellent voluntary women’s organisa- 
tions and these have now been united, without losing their individuality, 
by one of Liberia’s great women, Mrs. Ellen Mills-Scarbrough. She lives 
in a simple, old-fashioned house in the heart of Monrovia, devoting herself 
to political and charitable work and is especially remarkable for her work 
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among orphaned or delinquent children whom she rescues from the 
Juvenile Courts or from brothels or alleyways near the docks. Her work, 
and that of the late Mrs. Sarah Simpson-George among others, will never 
be forgotten. 


The Liberian women are seldom ‘housewives’ in the accepted sense, 
for most middle to upper class women run their own business ventures or 
farms, with the example before them of the President’s wife who has acres 
of coffee on the President’s farm and a game reserve in the hills. Domestic 
chores are left to male servants. The women in humbler walks of life 
almost all go in for street or market trading. Educated, unmarried women 
work as teachers, secretaries and clerks, or devote themselves to politics 
or such professions as law, nursing and medicine. 


The farming resources are as yet untapped although rice and cocoa are 
recent successful experiments. At present Liberia imports an enormous 
amount of frozen or chilled food from the USA and the shelves of the 
huge modern supermarkets groan with luxuries which include cauliflowers, 
carrots, frozen meat and even frozen orange juice and frozen loaves of 
bread! Only in New York have I seen supermarkets to equal them, But 
the prices are astronomical and it is realised that inflation is a serious 
problem. Slowly but surely the country is becoming more self-contained 
and an excellent chicken industry is now operating. Fishing fleets, too, 
are augmented with up to date Japanese trawlers with a catch-sharing 
arrangement and locally-grown cabbages and potatoes are finding their way 
on to the supermarket shelves. There is no doubt, however, that the free 
import of frozen and canned goods has been unstimulating to the country’s 
vast agricultural potential, especially in the hills. There is also no doubt 
that this situation will remedy itself when there is Jess snob value in 
imported ‘T’ bone steaks, and the fresh fish from the new and highly 
successful inland fish-farms, become cheap and plentiful. Local dairy 
produce remains scarce owing to heavy bush and tsetse flies and most of 
the milk drunk is reconstituted from powder. This, too, can be remedied 
as land gets cleared. 


Perhaps the most powerful impression that modern Liberia leaves is the 
tremendous nationalism of the people, which is quite different from the 
rather bitter nationalism born of a slowly achieved independence. Liberia 
has the nationalism born of a common love and respect for a President 
who is essentially a man of the people. They are also united with a deep 
and simple religious faith and the proud optimism which is common to all 
African peoples. Also, although Liberia has a strong policy of non- 
alignment and is on friendly terms with Leftist countries like Guinea and 
Ghana, and has trade agreements behind the Iron Curtain, there are none 
of the dissatisfactions and disunities which could make Communism even 
remotely tolerable, certainly not in the foreseeable future. While President 
Tubman is at the helm the country may well progress towards being the 
most stable and prosperous on the African Continent. 
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LETTER FROM VALETTA 
Molly Mortimer 


APOLEON rudely routed from Malta after two years occupation 

was heard to say he would rather see the British in possession ot 

Montmartre. English milords might have agreed with him, but not 
Nelson. Malta’s great harbour was central to Mediterranean communica- 
tion and strategy from the time the Phoenicians made their magnificent 
forays through the Pillars of Hercules to Scilly and beyond. If history is 
‘the propaganda of the victorious’ the Phoenicians, whether of Carthage, 
Tyre or Malta, were ready victims to evil myth. And today, Valetta, 
empty of ships, is a melancholy sight as another maritime, commercial and 
maybe maligned people, move out, the last of many. 

From the unknowns of the underground temples, to the British there 
can be few small places so often seawise occupied. Legends of the Odyssey 
jostle St. Paul’s wrecked ship. Undoubtedly St. Paul triumphed, with today 
over 3,000 clerics in a population of 300,000. Every bus carries its image 
and exhortation on the wrath of God. If the Maltese had let the saint 
drown, Christianity might have been a gentler and less politica] religion. 
Posters of The Crucified, bearing the slogan “You do this to Him if you 
vote for him’ might be absent. 

But Malta has always been a centre of political religion, epitomised in 
the Knights, central in defending Europe from the Infidel. The Great Siege 
of 1565 against Suleiman the Magnificent, due for Quadcentenary 
celebrations this year, is an overlooked epic, worthy of the George Cross 
Island. The Knights of St. John arrived in 1530, after losing Rhodes to 
Turkish expansion. Charles V offered them the Island, but their first 
impressions were not favourable—a disagreeable and barren Island 
‘insupportable’ in summer. Only a glance at their armour, still in Valetta, 
can convey what fighting as a one-man tank, must have been like. When 
the Turks finally decided to take Malta, every epic ingredient was present. 
A great Grand Master, de la Valette and his English Secretary, Sir Oliver 
Stanley (the only Englishman there since Henry VIII had dissolved the 
English Langue); 600 Knights, together with Maltese and others making 
a meagre 8,000 against a Turkish 30,000. Spies disguised as fishermen 
‘noted every gun and battery’ on the Island. La Valette’s main defence 
was a ‘scorched earth’ policy, and small expendable detachments, who 
fought and died to a man. 

After another epic, in 1942, Malta, like other British ‘territories, 
demanded her nationhood, regardless of economics, and few areas could 
be less viable. While Britain, following the pattern of every sea power, 
provided money and employment in the great docks and harbour, this 
passed unnoticed. The Admiralty rundown, due to be completed in 1967 
(with its removal of an estimated £15 millions a year) has caused a 
desperate reappraisal of the meaning of independence, only presently 
shored up by British aid of £51 millions for the next ten years. 
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Currently, an air and seaborne tourist traffic is Malta’s money spinner. 
It rose from twelve to fifty thousand in the last five years, and though 
sixty-three nations sent. holiday-makers, the traffic is still overwhelmingly 
British. Malta has a special appeal, holding as she does, the bizarre 
attractions of a Mediterranean Bournemouth, with English language, 
currency, pillarboxes and the best cared for cats in Europe. The Maltese, 
like the British, are not born hoteliers, though they are polite to their 
bread and butter, and add jam with ancillary industries and yachting. 

` But to an independent seafaring race, greater ultimate hope lies in the 
conversion of Malta’s great docks to commercial usage. Admiralty training 
and provision has given the Maltese a start as the ‘workshop’ of the 
Mediterranean, despite higher wages than the competing harbours of 
Marseilles, Alexandria, and Naples. Whether she will develop as an 
entrepôt between Europe and Africa, like Singapore, remains to be seen. 
At the moment there are no alternative resources to develop on the Island. 
But in medieval England, when the Chancellor sat on a woolsack to 
indicate the only source of our wealth, he would have been both incredulous 
and sore, if he had sat upon the undreamed of wealth of the Industrial 
Revolution. Economic miracles are far from unknown; but at present, the’ 
strength of Malta can only lie as an earlier British sailor noted, in the 
strength of her people, and the skills bequeathed by her seafaring masters, 
who sadly withdraw their ships, less to human rivals than to the air age 
as Carthage did, to the new ways of Rome. 
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INDIA — COLLAPSE OR RESURGENCE? 
Mary Rowlatt 


HE average Indian’s food ration is less than he could get if he 

were sent to prison. He exists on 10s. a week. His money buys less 

food to satisfy his hunger and less cloth to cover his body than it did 
in past years. According to the Finance Minister, 63 per cent of all income . 
tax is evaded; one eminent economist* has estimated that £565 million 
out of every year’s foreign aid goes into the pockets of corrupt men: 
78 million people ride the trains without payment: and in many states 
of the Union warring tribes of politicians have split the government and 
rendered it ineffective. 

Is it surprising that the Kerala government has fallen, that the Chinese 
when they invaded, expected a Communist-led revolt and that in other 
surrounding states, where the situation is similar, democratic regimes have 
collapsed? 

Great things have been achieved since Independence. Schools, hospitals, 
roads, and factories have been built. Evils like untouchability have been 
vigorously attacked. But good intentions alone cannot solve one difficulty: 
unless there is an upsurge of honesty, hard work and patriotic thinking, 
discipline can be achieved only by more and more controls and ever 
tightening regimentation. Privately many recognise and deplore this. But 
who, it was asked could grasp this thistle and pull it out by the roots? 

Now one mani has dared to do this. He is Rajmohan Gandhi, grandson 
of the Mahatma. As the New York World Telegram and Sun reports: ‘A 
second Gandhi has burst upon the Indian scene, polarising public demand 
for a strong and united nation, and confronting China’s Mao Tse-Tung 
with what may prove to be his sternest challenge for the leadership of 
India.’ 

What has Gandhi done and what is his standing? 

The day after the Chinese crossed into Indian territory in 1962, a senior 
Cabinet Minister telephoned this twenty-seven-year-old man and said: 
‘You have been right and we have been wrong. Your information was 
better than ougs’, and he asked Gandhi for his advice. 

Gandhi was ready. He gave three points: 

1 Forget your policy of non-alignment and cali in the West for help. 

2. Apologise to Pakistan and make friends with her. 

3 Put yourself at the head of a revolution of national character. 

The first they did, the second they refused to do, the third they encouraged 
Rajmohan Gandhi to do. Again, he was ready. He had his plan, his 
strategy and his men. He had with him some of the most talented of 
India’s younger generation. One of them had come first out of the 23,000 
in the Indian Administrative Service examination. Another had founded 
the United Nations Students Association of Delhi and was its Secretary 
General. A third gave up a well-paid management job in the West to stand 
at Gandhi’s side. 
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Gandhi began by issuing a stirring call to the nation. He demanded 
revolutionary action to deal with the root of India’s troubles. His manifesto 
entitled Changing our National Character said: ‘India, not China, must 
be the dynamic revolutionary nation of this century. 

‘As deadly as the danger from China is India’s internal disease. It lies 
in jealousy, impurity, hate and fear. They have produced division; bribery, 
drift and frustration. Unchecked they will lead inevitably to anarchy and 


dictatorship. 
‘A force of Indians is determined to strike at the root of our national 
disease .... Their aim is a new social order where man no longer cheats, 


insults, worships, corrupts or exploits his fellowmen. Where a nation is 
united because families stay united. Where men and women live as sons 
and daughters of God. To create this new order across the world must 
become the united aim of the Indian nation... .’ 

His call is for men and women who will be as responsible for the Moral 
Rearmament of India as their fathers and grandfathers were for the 
country’s liberation from foreign rule. 

Rajmohan Gandhi and some seventy of his colleagues made a 4,500 
mile March on Wheels from the southernmost point of India to New 
Delhi. They addressed 400 colleges and high schools in forty-three towns. 
There were mass meetings—75,000 gathered on Chowpatty Sands in 
Bombay, scene of historic meetings in the struggle for Independence. 

In village after village, in town after town they were welcomed, housed 
and fed and given petrol for their further journey. Women gave their 
bangles, men their few coins or precious possessions. This was their 
revolution; they were wanted again. They had a part to play in making 
India clean, strong and united. 

Students became honest with teachers and parents about cheating i` 
examinations. They marched to the manager of the railway to pay back 
money they owed for travelling without tickets; income taxes were paid; 
pledges given that bribes would no more be offered or accepted. Hindu, 
Moslem and Christian stood on platforms together and promised to cease 
criticism of each other and work for the day when they could take this 
answer to Pakistan. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, the former Governor-General, 
an illustrious Liberal, said that what he had seen was a ‘miracle and a 
revolution’. 

Training camps for picked students followed in the north, south and west 
of India. There students learnt to use their hands again. They were given 
a course in revolution as practical as that which Mao gives his followers. 
Many plays were written and produced in many Indian languages depicting 
the new life and the new India for which they were enlisted. These plays 
are being taken to the country together with a book the students have 
written. A documentary film of the March on Wheels has also been made 
and other films are planned. 

The women have created an organisation designed to keep down prices. 
They have publicly expressed their decision to eat less, spend less, work 
more, cease to black-market or to hoard, and to put aside weekly measures 
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from their own food rations. With the latter they have opened and run 
shops where food is available at a fair price. Everybody has a part, for 
it is a people’s revolution. 


Rajmohan Gandhi, who has had training in Britain as a journalist, has 
recently started a national weekly newspaper, Himmat. Its policy is to be: 


A NEW VOICE—not from the left, not from the right, not from the centre, 
but the voice of all true patriots whatever their political colour; 


A NEW WEAPON in the hands of every citizen who wants somebody to 
speak out and clean up the country; 


A NEW ATTACK on the corruption, hypocrisy and economic sickness of 
our land, seeking solutions not scapegoats. 


A ripple is going through the country; it can become a wave; it can 
become a flood. It can, to change the metaphor, create the spirit and the 
climate that alone can deal with corruption on a national scale, make 
economic plans work and lay the foundations of a new society. 


Assessing Gandhi’s chances of success one of India’s leading industrialists 
said: ‘Only a great popular awakening can save India. Gandhi is the one 
to lead it. He will succeed.’ 


Farseeing men in the West could not do better than to study and support 
Rajmohan Gandhi’s aims. He needs more committed men, many of whom 
could be Indians at present working or studying in Britain, who will give 
their lives with him to fulfil his dynamic plan. He needs financial help. 
Could development aid, which at present increases the gap between rich 
and poor, be better used than to answer corruption and to create the 
character essential to economic and social recovery? Surely no man of 
large mind and bold spirit could find a bigger or more satisfying task for 
life? 

* Professor B. R. Shenoy, formerly India’s representative with the International 

Monetary Fund. 
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A JOURNEY TO BERLIN, 1944 TO 1945—PART MW 
Lord Ogmore 


HE pre-war Germans were, of course, the most puzzling people in 

the world. They were loyal, hardworking, clever, abstemious and 

clean. But the majority’s inability to feel for the suffering of others, 
its lack of a sense of social responsibility and its moral cowardice meant 
that its good qualities, instead of offsetting the bad, as in the case of most 
nations, made the bad qualities immensely more potent. When we were at 
Detmold I met Colonel Charles Usher, the old Scottish Rugby international 
and Edinburgh brewer and one of our Wimbledon students. He was 
Military Government commander at Minden. He told me that he had had 
shown at Minden the Belsen horror film with commentaries by Lord 
-Vansittart and Mrs. Claire Luce. The first performance at 10 a.m. was a 
compulsory one at which civic heads were present and a translation of 
the commentaries was read by the Burgomaster. Afterwards the cinema 
was thrown open to the public on a voluntary basis; it was packed to the 
doors with long queues waiting outside. At 5 p.m. the film show had 
to be stopped because the queues were blocking the road traffic. Colonel 
Usher told me that the officer in charge noticed late in the afternoon 
one German girl whose face seemed familiar, and so he went up to her 
and asked her whether she had been in the queue previously. She said that 
she had been in the queue previously, that she had seen the film twice that 
day and was now going to see it for the third time! Anyone who has 
seen the film will remember that once is enough for ordinary eyes. 

When we decided to move from Bielefeld to Detmold and set up a 
Mess there, we sent Captain Jerry Ashby, one of our legal officers, over 
with other officers and men, to make the barracks fit for occupation. They 
were of the new German model, well-built, light and airy, full of paintings 
of Teutonic warriors in various stages of evolution from huge brutal 
primordial figures in the German forests in pre-Christian days, leading to 
the parachutists descending on helpless enemy civilian populations in 
modern times, but they had been untended for some time and were filthy. 
The Burgomaster said that he had no labour force left to clean them out, 
and so Ashby therefore put a cordon across the road and stopped everyone 
coming along it until he had scooped in a labour force to clean out the 
barracks. These people received no pay of course but Captain Ashby gave 
them a mid-day meal which they much appreciated. On going his rounds 
he noticed that a German girl working in one of the rooms was crying. 
He asked her what the matter was. She replied that she had a bad head- 
ache. He told her to go home straight away and as he had enough people 
for next day without her she need not come back again. Next day Ashby 
was surprised to see this same girl in a cloud of dust vigorously wielding a 
broom. He went up to her and said to her in German, “What are you doing 
here? I told you yesterday that you need not come back’, ‘Ach’, she 
replied ‘When-I start a job I like to finish it!’ 
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Our long journeys were pleasant enough so long as we stuck to the 
autobahn, but once off it, as was frequently necessary since almost every 
bridge had been blown up by the retreating Germans, the secondary roads 
were frightful. Here and there the farmers were getting going again but 
they were very short of horses and in one field I saw a light plough being 
drawn by a woman and a cow, the man of course doing the guiding. 

The US 9th Army had reached the Elbe near Magdeburg on the road to 
Berlin on 11 April. It crossed the Elbe on 12th April, the day on which 
President Roosevelt died. When I arrived at Magdeburg I found it silent 
and deserted. It now marked the frontier between the Western and the 
Russian allies for the latter had on 2 May finally taken Berlin. Either the 
President of the United States, presumably despite Mr. Churchill’s protest, 
had given way to Marshal Stalin, or General Eisenhower had decided on 
political/military grounds. that Berlin should be taken by the Russians on 
land, and not as originally proposed by the Americans and British from 
the air. According to an intervention by Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery of Alamein in the House of Lords on 22 July 1964 the 
responsibility was that of General Eisenhower: ‘My recollection is that 
General Eisenhower never received any political guidance at all [on the 
checking of the American advance in Europe]. It was left to him. That 
is what I believed. He never received any political guidance from his 
political chiefs and the political chiefs allowed the war to get out of hand.’ 
(Official Report, House of Lords, Vol. 260 No. 104 Col. 714.) ‘The two 
great republics, American and Soviet, standing shoulder to shoulder, each 
sentinel in its own hemisphere will together guarantee the peace and order ` 

f the world,’ President Roosevelt had said in 1944. But now there seemed 
to be a rift in the lute between the two great republics. The bridges at 
Magdeburg had been blown up and a solitary temporary wooden structure 
connected the two ‘banks of the Elbe. On the day I was there no traffic had 
been allowed across it by the Russians for three days. It was raining and 
the scene was melancholy in the extreme. All Europe, except Sweden and 
Switzerland, had suffered so much and with this result! At the very 
moment of victory already the shadows of dissension were lengthening. 
On the Eastern side of the Elbe a Russian Sentry lurked under the eaves 
of a house, his automatic gun slung on his shoulder; on the Western side 
an American sentry reclined at his ease in a deck chair under a gaily 
striped umbrella, smoking a cigar. It was the shape of things to come. 

Only a few weeks before, when the Russians had yet to take Berlin, 
Brigadier Hinde had ordered me to assign a legal officer to parachute into 
Berlin with the first flight; the remainder were to follow in troop carriers 
or in gliders. As head of the legal department I was not eligible for the 
first flight and so I sent in the name of Charles Harris. He was delighted 
when I told him of the honour done him by his selection. 

Now that Berlin had fallen, Brigadier Hinde was becoming more and 
more despondent at being a cavalryman; he was normally of a sanguine 
temperament and impatient of delay. He asked me whether I thought that 
we should ever reach Berlin. I replied that we would do so eventually but 
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that the change of plan, whereby the Russians had taken Berlin from the 
land instead of the Americans and ourselves from the air, had created an. 
entirely new situation, since we should have to take over from the Russians 
rather than they from us, and there would probably be a fine mess to clear 
up from a Military Government point of view. 

Our French colleagues came to see us at this time, the French Zone in 
Berlin having been agreed, and they too, like the Americans and ourselves, 
just waited for something to turn up. 

One night I heard over the wireless that Churchill had decided to dissolve 
Parliament and go to the country. As no time was to be lost and a short 
political campaign lay ahead, I obtained leave to return home to fight the 
General Election. It was with a heavy heart that I said goodbye to my 
friends of the Berlin party. We had made so many preparations together 
and had looked forward so much to our work in Berlin that it was a great 
disappointment to me that the Election was-not to be postponed until after 
the end of the war with J apan.. However,-there it was and I had to make the 
best of it. -——" 

p “Next morning after a hazardous flight from Buckeburg I left Brussels in 
a transport plane. The captain, a middle-aged officer engaged in the City of 
London in civil life, told me that there was something wrong with one of 
his two engines. I was beginning to wonder whether I should ever see 
Croydon again. The Captain asked me to sit in the cockpit in the second 
pilot’s seat, as there was no second pilot, and we had a pleasant trip chug- 
ging sedately to England. As we drew near South Croydon and made for 
the comparatively small area of the airport at what seemed a steep and 
alarming angle, the radio operator, an aircraftsman, leant over the back of 
my seat and intoned, ‘Keep her going, skipper, keep her going now, keep 
her at it, skipper, oh nice work, skipper, ver-y nice work indeed’. This 
seemed to me with my army background rather an informal way to talk to 
an officer. However. no doubt fortified by this running commentary of 
advice and exhortation, the middle-aged captain manfully wrestled with the 
aircraft and I landed on the soil of the constituency where I was so soon to 
fight. 

I made straight for the War Office and found to my annoyance, and I 
expressed it forcibly, that all service people who were standing as candidates 
‘ could not return to their units or be employed until the results ôf the General 
Election had been declared. This meant a long wait. After the Election date, 
some three to four weeks ahead on 5 July, there were to be another three 
weeks before the votes were received and counted from overseas. I protested 
at this enforced idleness, because I was most anxious to return to Germany 
before my Headquarters went into Berlin. It was of no use. 

After the election results had been declared, and I had become Member 
for South Croydon, Mr. Herbert Morrison (now Lord Morrison of Lambeth), 
the new Leader of the House of Commons, was asked whether the Service- 
men should return to duty or be demobilised. Mr Morrison said that it was 
a matter for every one to decide personally but he pointed out to us that 
there were many vexed problems to be solved at home in this immediate 
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postwar period. My mai! proved him right. I was snowed under by letters 
and telegrams: I had no organisation of any kind to cope with them. I 
decided to return to Berlin, where the British, US and French Military 
Government teams had now gone, to give them what assistance I could. 
and then to become demobilized so as to deal with these pressing parliament- 
ary duties. 

On landing at Berlin, I found Charles Harris, Grattan-Doyle and Cliff 
Jones waiting for me and I was whisked off to Grunewald, the Western 
suburb of Berlin, before the war a mixture of Kensington and Wimbledon. 
In spite of the terrible bombing and fighting in central Berlin, Grunewald 
seemed to have come relatively unscathed through the war and there were 
few signs of damage. Our Mess was in a large mansion and we had taken 
over a number of villas nearby complete with furniture and ornaments, It 
was impossible to move in most of the houses without cannoning into a 
cuckoo-clock or a dresden shepherdess. And some of the owners were fussy 
too. One old lady, undeterred by the tension of the time through which she 
was living, came to me and made a frightful fuss when she found that one 
of our officers had accidentally knocked over a table and broken a hideous 
china dog! 

One nuisance in Berlin was the mosquitos. I do not know whether the 
breaking-up of the sewage system and the fact that the Berlin underground 
was still flooded and full of bodies were the causes, but I have never seen 
so many in my life, even in Malaya, and as there were no nets I was soon 
attacked fiercely and my face and hands were an itching mass of bites. 

I found that our Military Government team in general and my legal 
officers in particular had done and were doing fine work in Berlin and that 
they and the Americans and the French were settling down most amicably. 
This was one of the good results of the fact that the Americans and our- 
selves had been so long together as a combined Headquarters. Each national 
team had now split off to its Sector but they all met on the four-power 
Komandatura, or council, which governed Berlin and of course saw each 
other constantly at lower levels on all sorts of problems. The question which 
was in all their minds, and on which everyone spoke to me excitedly as soon 
as I arrived, concerned the Russians. It is not too much to say that the 
conduct of some of the Red Army astounded and horrified the British and 
American troops when at last the latter had entered Berlin. 

They found a city devastated, at least so far as the east and central areas 
were concerned, by the allied bombing and by the Russian fight for Berlin. 
They found the German people terrified by the Russians, trembling and, 
in some cases, cowed. The Germans spoke of the Jarge number of cases of 
rape and of the consequent infection of some of the women; medical supplies 
and drugs of all kinds were terribly scarce. It seemed as if these troops came 
not only from a different country but, as I once read in another context, 
from a different century. I was informed that a few Russian soldiers some- 
times failed to respect the British and United States Sectors and would back 
a lorry up to a house and begin to loot it systematically. In such circum- 
stances, the owner would run for a British military policeman, who, when 
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he arrived unarmed, would go up to the Russians and begin to speak quietly 
but firmly with them. The Russians would not understand what was said 
but would gather its drift and after a bit of grumbling and expostulation 
would hand over the loot and go away. In the United States Sector, when 
such an incident was reported the American military police tended to drive 
up in a jeep bristling with arms and to shout at the Russians, whereupon a 
Russian might reach for a gun, a fatal error. 

A story was told to me of one of our American colleagues, a middle-aged 


-man hunched up from an old motoring injury. He was walking slowly along 


past one of the railway stations when some Germans rushed out and said 
that the Russians were looting a refugee train from East Prussia. The 
American, without saying a word, quietly mounted the steps and, entering 
the station, walked along the platform. He saw three Russians on their 
knees rummaging in packages belonging to refugees. He said to them “Hey 
you, git going’. One or more of the Russians reached for his revolver. The 
American shot three dead. 

Such was the atmosphere, a desperate one after so much travail. The Red 
Army troops we saw about the streets were not impressive. I heard that the 
Russians had withdrawn their best troops after the taking of Berlin and 


- those left were not by any means of their first quality; many seemed to 


have come from Russia-in-Asia. Their transport was poor and consisted to 
a surprising extent of small horsedrawn waggons. It is certain that lack or 
uncertainty of motor transport was responsible for some of the alleged acts 
of discourtesy when Russian officers failed to turn up for official appoint- 
ments. 

The black market was rampant and on the edge of the British Sector, 
opposite the burntout Reichstag building, there was always a thriving street 
fair. The Russian officers and soldiers were in the market for articles of 
various kinds, particularly watches, for which they paid with occupation 
marks churned out by their printing presses. I gave a lift to three American 
soldiers, who had just sold three American watches to Russians for this 
currency and pointed out that the marks cost Russia nothing but that the 
United States would have to redeem these marks for dollars, so that the 
Russians obtained for nothing the watches and the dollars. The soldiers 
could not see it this way and some American officers made a*lot of money 
in this silly, sordid and unpatriotic trade. Some British officers and soldiers 
also cost their country millions of pounds in this and other ways. I cannot 
understand why the British and American authorities did not clamp down 
on this traffic sooner. 

Many tales were told of the naivety of soldiers who came from Russia- 
in-Asia. Apparently watches and clocks were quite rare with them and 
they would go up to civilians and even to an unarmed allied soldier and 
demand the watch from his or her wrist. In one instance a Russian soldier 
entered a bus with an alarm clock bulging in his pocket. The alarm went off 
to the terror of the Russian who iore it from his pocket and flung it through 
the window of the bus. These clock stories may have been exaggerated by 
the Berliners. 
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The people of Berlin were in desperate straits, especially for food, and 
most of their faces had the grey pallor associated with malnutrition. 1 went 
to visit a Military Government district where one of our legal officers had 
his office and outside it I found a milling crowd of hundreds of people who 
were waiting to see him in order to obtain some permit or other. As I pushed 
my way through the crowd, an elderly woman approached me and said 
that she was a Jewess who wanted a permit to leave Berlin to go and live 
with her relatives elsewhere. She told-me that she was starving and had 
already been waiting three days but her strength was ebbing fast and she was 
afraid that she would not be able ‘to come to the office any more’. I took 
. her name and gave it to the legal officer asking him to do what he could for 
her. He took it without enthusiasm, saying that there were tens of thousands 
of people storming the military government offices for permits and the 
refugee trains from Eastern Germany were disgorging thousands more every 
day: consequently the military government officers were submerged beneath 
an enormous wave of work. He would do what he could for this minute 
grain in a vast beach of troubled sand. 

Once motoring along outside the city, I saw a girl lying at the side of the 
road. I stopped the car- and Cliff Jones and I got out to help her. Her bicycle, 
laden with her few possessions was lying near her. She was sobbing as if her 
heart would break. I could not get her to tell me what was the matter as 
she seemed unable to make any coherent statement. Cliff and, I were in a 
dilemma. First, we were not allowed to take German civilians in a military 
car; second, if we took her with us into Berlin we would have to leave her 
bicycle behind and probably it and the few things on it were her only 
possessions; sorrowfully, we had to leave her behind, just one more tragic 
figure in this City of Sorrow. Indeed the little boy, the Jewess and the sob- 
bing girl for long remained in my mind; I saw them constantly before my 
eyes, for they seemed to sum up the tragedy of war and its aftermath. 

I found that on entry into Berlin, our Military Government team had 
deployed into a headquarters with a detachment in every district. The 
machinery was functioning smoothly. At headquarters, where Grattan-Doyle 
had replaced me, the Ordinances we had prepared in Princes Gardens were 
promulgated and formed the law for the British Sector of the city. Major 
Shaw had algo found his preparations in London useful and was well on 
the way to getting the German Civil Courts restarted. In every district our 
legal officers held Courts with an extensive jurisdiction but a General Mili- 
tary Court had not yet been held. This was the highest Court in the British 
Sector. It dealt with the most serious offences and was empowered to inflict 
the death penalty in suitable cases if it thought fit. Colonel Grattan-Doyle 
asked me to preside over the first General Military Court held anywhere in 
the enemy capital. I agreed to do so, We all wanted to make the court as 
impressive as possible. A large part of our legal team was in one way or 
another concerned with it. Besides myself as President, the Court consisted 
of Major P. A. Hamilton, MC and Captain Cliff Jones of our legal team, 
and Major P. J. G. Anderson and Captain W. R. Bull from 21st Army 
Group troops in the city; Squadron Leader Clarke prosecuted and our 
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team provided the Clerk of the Court and Defending Officer whilst one or 
two more prepared the case for trial. It involved four Germans who were 
concerned in an extraordinary case. The prosecution alleged that all were 
Communists or Communist-sympathisers. They were in effect running an 
Ogpu of their own in the British Sector. They had established a gaol in the 
basement of a Government building, the Labour Office, and made arrests 
at night in our Sector. Their usual victims were people on a list, which (they 
said) had been prepared by the Russians of those who had been Nazis or 
cruel to Russians and to other forced labour during the war. They made 
their arrests at night, driving up in a car and being armed with revolvers. 
They kept their prisoners in the basement for two to five days until the 
Russians picked them up. Then the prisoners disappeared. Apart from those 
on the Russian list, there was a suggestion that others had been arrested, of 
whom the Russians had no complaint but against whom the accused had 
private grudges. These too were said to have been whisked off by the 
Russians in ignorance—into oblivion. What made this audacious crime 
particularly revolting was that the accused had taken no care of their 
prisoners at all. The men were locked up in cells in the basement and left 
there, sometimes for days on end; no one came near them and they had 
nothing to eat or drink. They did not know whether they were to be left 
to die of hunger and thirst in their dark, cold, solitary confinement. One 
witness who had been left in this way for five days with only a cup of 
water to drink broke down in the witness box and cried when he related 
his agony of mind. 

The Court sat in early August 1945. The four accused were charged with 
illegal imprisonment, and the leader, in addition, with illegal possession of 
arms, a most serious offence at this time and one for which the death penalty 
could be awarded. The Court did not, however, impose the death penalty 
but sentenced the leader to twenty years’ imprisonment and the others to 
lesser terms. i 

At the trial a distinguished visitor was the Chief Legal Officer in the 
Russian Sector of Berlin, Colonel Popoff. He had been lunching with 
Grattan-Doyle at our Headquarters Mess in Grunewald and Grattan-Doyle 
brought him along to the trial. Colonel Popoff listened for some time to the 
defence and then commented to Grattan-Doyle that the accused appeared 
to wish to implicate the Russians but that they had nothing to do with the 
case. ‘If we want anybody,’ he said, ‘we pick them up ourselves.’ The 
General Military Court sat in the Supreme Court Building in front of the 
four Allied flags and we did everything we could to start it, the highest 
Military Court, off ‘on the right foot’ with dignity, efficiency and fair-play. 
The various uniforms and flags made an impressive sight. 

I left Berlin soon afterwards for Parliament and said goodbye to my 
colleagues in Military Government and to my active life in the Army with 
a heavy heart. I had been a power in the land in my small way in Military 
Government and now I was going, almost unknown and friendless, to 
Westminster. However, it was the life I had chosen and as the aircraft rose 
out of Berlin en route for the West so did my spirits rise and soar with it. 

Concluded. 
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year of several jubilees: twenty years after the end of the Second 
World War; the refounding of Austria; the liberation from Nazi 
tyranny; ten years after the State Treaty; the unexpected and sudden 
liberation from all foreign military occupation and from the very grave 
danger of a partition analogous to the fate of Germany. There will of 
course be a number of speeches of the sort: ‘Remember, remember the 
Fifth of November!’ National unity will be the proclamation of the day, 
and for a moment party quarrels will lull into a truce. But next day I am 
afraid the many causes of discord and discontent will raise their heads as 
threateningly as before. Unsolved problems will knock at the door, as for 
example reform of the voting system, and the lack of inspiring leadership. 
The housing question will be felt no less painfully. 

Measured, however, by the catastrophic state of the country when the 
Nazis left Vienna with St. Stephen’s Cathedral burning, a fifth of the houses, 
the Opera and the Burgtheater in ruins or gravely damaged, almost no gas 
or electricity and no nourishing food to be had, with factories partly 
destroyed and without owners, capital or investments, there has undoubtedly 
been an Austrian Wunder. Even considering the important help (too often 
forgotten) of the Marshall Plan, and world affluence after the tremendous 
destruction of the war the effects of which prevail even today, all experts 
declare that the Austrian people, freezing in their rooms, offices and factories, 
badly nourished on peas (a generous but not very easily digested gift of the 
great Stalin) never worked with greater intensity. The politicians who had 
often met their antagonists in concentration camps never shared a better 
public spirit than in the days of utter need and calamity. 

But the experts equally deplore that this great upswing has largely dis- 
appeared and that the “Welfare State’ has created grave problems by too 
rapid progress, although this progress as such is desired and fostered by 
all parties. There is the five-day week, the minimum of eighteen days annual 
leave, the pension rising automatically with increase in prices. The two 
political parties—the “Siamese twins’ as they are ironically called—the 
bourgeois agrarian Volkspartei and the Socialists, agree to differ, Both 
fear—or pretend to fear—that the preponderance of the other will create, 
either on the bourgeois side a renewal of the would-be Fascism which the 
unhappy Dollfuss created, or on the Socialist side a renaissance of ultra- 
Austro-Marxism, a crypto-bolshevism which could easily be achieved 
since two hundred or more factories are in the hands of the State. 

So the parties have to cling to each other according to the proverb: ‘We 
have a prisoner but he doesn’t let us move’, with the possibility of a sort 
of guerilla warfare of short but disconcerting attacks. They try—especially 
the Socialists, who excel in this—to create the idea of freedom from coalition’ 
unity. Last year there was the Habsburg question, which nearly brought 
a serious crisis. The Socialists, in contradiction to the vote of the 
Supreme Court of Administration, declared that they had no confidence 
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in the loyalty pledge of Otto of Habsburg. They wanted even to form a 
political union with the little party who call themselves Liberals but have 
always been treated by the Socialists as being infected by a Nazi past. This 
political misalliance was planned and even financed by the former Home 
Secretary Franz Ohlah. But it was, for the time being, impossible to achieve 
when the very doubtful financial transactions of Ohlah were published; 
these were only of a political nature and did not reflect on his personal 
honesty. But the Party not only discharged him as a Minister of Dr. Joseph 
Klaus’ Cabinet; in spite of his popularity, his administrative ability and 
his energy in combating Communism, it discharged him as a member of 
the Party. 


It is, on the whole, a ‘spotted prosperity’ that Austria lives in, with many 
signs of progress but with many handicaps. At the end of the year the leaders 
of both reigning parties solemnly declared their firm intention to collaborate 
further. Dr. Joseph Klaus, former Chief of the Salzburg Administration, the 
Minister of Finance Dr. Schmitz (only forty-one years old), the Minister 
- of Commerce, Dr. Bock, now president of the EFTA Ministers’ Committee, 
Professor Kamitz, the President of the National Bank of Austria—these 
men, together with moderate Socialists like the Foreign Minister Kreisky 
and the very influential President of the Labour Union, Benya, form a 
team armed with solid knowledge and clear insight into economic necessities. 
Productivity—this is most essential—increased materially in 1963. The 
small deficit in the Budget gives no cause for alarm—the gold and exchange 
fund in the National Bank is about 23 billion schillings. Tourist traffic 
has reached a new record and its results cover the normal deficit of the 
balance of trade. Austria has been able for the first time for twenty years 
to renew contact—personal, economic and political—with her neighbours; 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia have opened their frontiers. Though the 
threat continues against their own would-be emigrants with mines and 
barbed-wire entanglements sixty kilometres from Vienna. It is now possible 
without too much difficulty to travel from Vienna to Prague, to Budapest 
and to Warsaw. Many artists from behind the Iron Curtain have their 
exhibitions in Vienna, many authors publish their books and lecture to the 
Austrian public. This is the sunny side of the situation. 


But, yes, the Austrian ‘but’ —for scores of years the housifig question— 
has shown gross anomalies which even the Socialists must judge as ruinous. 
Three hundred thousand people still live in Viennese rooms which have 
no running water and no lavatories. The scarcity of staff in business is 
accompanied by a constant demand for higher wages, with resulting higher 
costs of production. The uncertainty of the future of EFTA and the equal 
‘uncertainty of relationship to the six powers system is a falling between 
two stools that makes every economic calculation and all serious planning 
impossible, the more so because the EFTA States command only about 
16 per cent of Austrian foreign trade whereas the OECD countries take 
over half. If Austria this year does not get rid of some of her ‘buts’ I am 
afraid even the prevailing of Hochkonjunktur and the kind speeches at 
jubilees will not prevent an impasse. 


` 
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THE JOURNAL OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
J. A. Bramley 


IR Walter Scott belongs to that very small group of great writers, 

such as Caesar, Marcus Aurelius, Goethe, Jobn Stuart Mil, John 

Morley, Winston Churchill, who were also great men. It is not until 
we come to his Journal, written during the last six years of his life, when 
he was struggling to pay off by his pen an enormous debt of £130,000, 
that his true grealness becomes apparent. Other men such as St. Augustine, 
Rousseau, Boswell, have written their confessions or kept journals, without 
making us feel that they possessed in themselves the innate quality of 
greatness, though it was true they were in their different ways remarkable 
men. The temptation with a man already famous to strike a pose when 
writing about himself for posterity is overwhelming. But with Scott, with 
his fundamental simplicity and honesty, this was impossible. In the pages 
of the Journal we see him as he was, endlessly writing, cheerful with his 
friends, facing his fallen fortunes with courage and without embitterment, 
anxious only that death should not strike before the mountain of debt had 
been paid off. It is a realistic and convincing picture of simple, sane, 
unobtrusive heroism. 


The portrait shows a man genial, kind, honest, loveable, who all his 
life had carefully steered the middle path of virtue laid down by Aristotle, 
avoiding extremes. What must have come as a surprise to his 
contemporaries, who only knew the magistrate and clerk of session, the 
eminently successful and robust man of the world, was the sensitiveness, 
the tenderness, the nostalgia, the concern he shows everywhere in these 
. pages for man’s frailty and morality. It is true these traits are also 
revealed in the novels, but they had been overlooked. Meg Merrilees, Effie 
Deans, Edie Ochiltree, Lucy Ashton and Clara Mowbray, and many others, 
had all given expression to Scott’s tragic view of life; but in the Journal 
this view recurs again and again. Not that he held, in the last resort, any- 
thing but a Christian interpretation of life: he stated that the immortality 
of the soul, was more a cardinal point of belief with him than the 
immortality of any literary work: yet he saw in truth that this life was a 
short and tragic business, if only you stopped to take a look at it. ‘Life 
could not be endured,’ he wrote, ‘were it seen in its reality.’ And there is 
an entry which tells how at a big society dinner in Edinburgh, ‘everything 
around me seemed to say that beauty, power, wealth, honour were but 
things of a day.’ Like Ecclesiastes, he was conscious that the feasting and 
fun would soon be over, and man going to his long home and the 
mourners about the street. Many of his most perfect songs and lyrics echo 
this mood and philosophy. The ill-fated Lucy Ashton knew how deceitful 
were the alluring activities of this world: 


Look not thou on Beauty’s charming, 
Sit thou still when kings are arming... 
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Even the roving soldier, bidding farewell to the lass working in the field, 
is filled with pity for the long days of her labour under the sun: 


A weary lot is thine, fair maid, 
A weary lot is thine, 
To puil the thorn thy ‘brow to braid, 
And press the rue for wine . 
Gigantic though his struggles ‘were to pay off his formidable debts, 


rendered more harrowing towards the close by the onset of paralytic 
strokes, there is no trace of self-pity in the Journal. We see him at the 
beginning facing disaster, and making the great decision to pay off with 
his pen debts for which he was only partly responsible, sad principally at 
the distress this reversal of fortune was causing his wife and daughter. 
We see him surrendering his town house in Castle Street, disposing of 
furniture, pictures and ornaments which reminded him of happier times, 
and sorting through old papers which rendered him cruelly nervous, a trifle 
shocked that his wife seemed so indifferent to it all. We see him writing 
tu old friends such as Hogg and Laidlaw, telling them that not the least 
part of his affliction is that he can no longer be of any material assistance 
to them. We see him finding new positions for many of his servants whom 
he had been forced to dismiss, with the exception of the butler, Dagleish, 
who cried and made scenes and refused to go. We see him on the very 
day he learnt of his ruin being pestered by the impecunious literary hack, 
Gillies, and promising he would do what he could to help him, without 
revealing a hint of his own disaster. This assistance he continued to render 
for the next five years, since Gillies was a neighbour and had a wife and 
children to support, a fact which Scott could not overlook. Even when 
the importunate and impossible Gillies wrote suggesting that Scott should 
put his name to a book he was about to write it only evoked the following 
entry in the Journal: ‘A long letter from Gillies. I wonder how even he 
‘could ask me to announce myself as the author of Annotations On The 
German Novels which he is about to write.’ 

Indeed, his humanity and compassion for others remained unwearied 
until the end. When a young woman calls at Abbotsford with a long 
incoherent tale and in evident distress Scott would have given her shelter 
but for the objection of his daughter and her maidens. When his late 
factor Laidlaw’s infant dies, he pictures the funeral which he has been 
unable to attend, and characteristically contrasts the real grief of the parents 
with the hypocritical long faces of those whose thoughts were already 
turned towards the feast of cake and wine that was to follow. When a 
foreign gentleman, Chevalier Yelin, who had arrived in Scotland with an 
introduction to him, dies suddenly so that Scott was only able to attend 
his funeral, he records pithily: ‘He dead and I ruined. This is what you 
call a meeting.’ In London he goes to see the famous bluestocking, Lydia 
White, and finds her ‘extended on a couch, frightfully swelled, unable to 
stir, rouged, jesting and dying.’ But this terrible spectacle of human 
mortality does not blind him to the fact that she was the possessor of 
much wit and a kind heart. A few months later, when he hears of her 
death, he observes that she gave a dinner party on the Friday before, and 
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had written out with her own hand the invitations to another. Courage in 
the face of such disabilities moved him to admiration, even when the 
possessor was a notorious blue-stocking and literary lion-hunter. Even the 
animals aroused his sympathy and compassion: the dog that kept him 
awake at night and at which he was tempted to throw stones; the elephant 
at the circus who seemed so superior in bulk and wisdom to the crowds 
that gaped at him; the majestic lion Nero whose owners had had the brutal 
inhumanity to bait with dogs in the hope that he would make sport for 
the philistines. 

Towards the end, when paralysis strikes him down, and it looks as if 
health might fail before the debt is paid off, the Journal assumes a more 
urgent and ominous tone. Indeed, there is one entry that might have been 
picked verbatim from the journal of his namesake, the Antartic explorer, 
as he struggled bravely on through the blizzard to One Ton Depot: ‘I have 
suffered terribly, that is the truth, rather in body than in mind, and | have 
often wished I could lie down and sleep without waking. But I will fight it 
out if J can.’ Like Captain Scott he was determined, if possible, to die 
in his tracks. 

But the entry that is perhaps the most moving of all is the one towards 
the end, when he had to be carried out of doors and placed on the back 
of an old nag for exercise. In this condition he met a neighbour, Miss 
Brewster, and writes: ‘I was actually ashamed to be seen of her — 

‘Sir Dennis Brand, and on so poor a steed!’ 

‘I believe detestable folly of this kind is the very last that leaves us. 
One would have thought I ought to have little vanity at this time o’ day. 
But it is the abiding appurtenance of the old Adam, and I write for 
penance what, like a fool, I actually felt.’ 

Such is the Journal, an unique piece of self-portraiture, and written in a 
language as simple and timeless as the Gospel of St. John. As one reads 
one is forced to accept Scott’s view that there are greater things in life than 
literary reputation, things even more important than literature and art 
itself. C. S. Lewis said that if we overvalue art it is art that will suffer; 
when secondary things are put first they become corrupted. Scott, unlike 
the present age, was never for one moment in danger of making this error. 
He knew it was more important to live than to write, and to live with 
honour was most important of all. It is because the Journal portrays so 
convincingly the triumph of this eternal truth that we believe it will outlast 
even the best of the Waverleys—and, we might add, almost all other 
novels too. 
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GALBRAITH AGAIN 
Economie Development. John Kenneth Galbraith. Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 


Professor Galbraith is a compelling writer whose lectures read easily. The 
thesis of Economic Development is exposed in simple phrases which hide his art. 
He sets himself the task of advising the world of newly independent and older, 
though underdeveloped, nations how to make the best of themselves. It is an 
exercise in the practice as against the theory of economics. The whole resolves 
itself into a catalogue of specifics, adapted to varying circumstances—‘you makes 
your choice and pays the price’. It all boils down to an iconoclasm which will 
shock the high priests of both Marxism and anti-Marxism. Principle has no 
message for these communities, lagging behind USA, USSR and Western 
Europe. Escape from poverty and a rising living standard demand foresight, 
self-discipline, courage to iniate, and planned investment from internal savings 
and by outsiders, with funds and goods to spare and the appreciation that to 
improve the lowly is to advantage all. Joined to this must be education and 
will to surmount inevitable, and recurrent, setbacks by a retrim, in the light of 
experience, to the fleeting winds of opportunity. 


If the lectures produce nothing original, everything is put nicely, without a 
frill of scholarly jargon. The next generations of leaders of the underdeveloped 
world have been offered a full quiver of arrows with which to attack their ills. 
So complete an armoury will make choosing devilish plaguy, since one nation’s 
salvation may well be another’s damnation. Professor Galbraith moves towards 
the view that local conditions alter approach and modify theory; at the best there 
may be something to be gleaned from foreign practice. 


He Jeans strongly towards planning (the blessed, all-embracing though vague 
‘word’ of today) and the Industrial Corporation (a grand phrase for the ‘Team’). 
In a disturbing and ominous sentence, “The peculiar achievement of the industrial 
corporation is in dispensing with genius’, the Professor for once comes down 
without a haven. He denies the spark of the rare and exceptional a place in his 
scheme of things. He prefers a world levelled down into the middle registers, 
with genius, so tangential in thought and action, a threat to the Establishment 
industrial, and probably political. He puts his faith in the steady grind free from 
genius and its inconveniences of half backed prophecy or inveption. His team 
must type—or stereotype. Chapter VIII, where planning is joined to the corporation 
betrays a fundamental weakness in both diagnosis and prognosis. The plan becomes 
an uncomfortable bedfellow. If its mainspring is that rare bird, genius, then 
_ dictatorship looms. If the team is the answer, and a team where quality is suspect, 
then we get middling uniformity at the pace of the slowest and weakest link. 


Professor Galbraith hit upon a happy solution of the problem of ambassadorial 
embarrassment when facing the duty of public address. He proferred scholarship 
at a discount lest too definite views give offence. For the writer the discount was 
over much and he awaits the professor’s return from service of the State Depart- 
ment to wider fields when he can treat his subject in the detail it deserves with 
each nation as case work under his keen searching, but beneficient eye. Then 
the budding administrators will haved ə d cause to bless their mentor. 


David GOLDBLATT 
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A SECULAR FAITH IN DECLINE 


World Communism: The Disintegration of a Secular Faith. Richard Lowenthal. 
New York. Oxford University Press. 


At a time when new, baffling patterns in the international scene are superseding 
the familiar Cold War it is not surprising that so many books should appear, 
taking stock of the past and speculating about the future of the East-West 
confrontation. Mr. Lowenthal, an eminent authority on communist affairs, has, 
for his part, given us a brilliant exposition of the background to the present 
disarray in the communist world. 


_ Discussion centres on the two main forces and countries which have disrupted 
the Moscow-led camp: Yugoslavia and China. In analysing the attitudes and 
policies of the Yugoslav Communists the author has been much assisted by his 
personal contacts in that country. 


The Yugoslav Communists were the first to challenge successfully the Soviet 
supremacy in the Communist world. And ‘Titoism’ with its emphasis on the right 
of Communist countries to follow each its own ‘road to socialism’ had fired the 
imagination of numerous discontented Communists in eastern Europe. Trying 
to harness the movement for his own scheme of communist unity based on consent 
Mr. Nikita Khrushchev made his pilgrimage to Belgrade in 1955. He then, in the 
following Spring, in 1956, demolished the cult of Stalin. These two events marked 
the beginning of a crisis which was highlighted by uprisings in Poland and 
Hungary. By 1957 it was clear that the Soviet Union could preserve its State 
power intact—-but the appeal of Communism, Mr. Lowenthal says, as a pro- 
gressive, liberalising movement was discredited beyond redemption. 


The Chinese Communists, like the Yugoslavs, lifted themselves into power 
largely by their own bootstraps. Soon, ideological rivalry developed with Russia 
when Stalin’s firm hand was removed. But it was the clash of national interests 
rather than ideology which eventually led to an open quarrel and schism. 


Mr. Lowenthal gives ideology its due. He makes it plain that all Communist 
regimes are bound to have in common their wish to remain in power. This indeed 
was the chief reason for the ambivalence of Yugoslav statements and policies 
during the Hungarian crisis. But there is no evidence to support Mr. Lowenthal’s 
statement that President Tito’s pro-Russian leanings at the time were disapproved 
and criticised by any influential people and groups in the Yugoslav League of 
Communists. 

What of the future? Mr. Lowenthal’s conclusions are optimistic enough, from 
the point of view of the West. The disintegration of Communism is likely to go 
on. Communist parties in the West will probably transform themselves into truly 
democratic movements or else shrink into insignificant factions. Only in those 
developing countries where ‘a genuine potential for totalitarian revolution’ exists 
is Communism likely to remain a significant force, and then it will be under 


Chinese rather than Russian auspices. ‘This is not going to be the Russian century 
after all.’ 


This may be so. Yet the decisive appeal of Communism has surely been its 
promise of power and fulfilment of ambition to those who might otherwise be 
frustrated. If Communism is less of a danger now in advanced countries than it 
seemed in the past this is not so much because of its ideological, or for that matter 
economic, failures but because so many potential revolutionaries have been given 
a stake in the general progress and a partnership in the affairs of free societies. 
It is not so much the poverty or economic backwardness of some of the under- 
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developed countries which are directly responsible for the continued appeal of 
Communism there, but the presence of numerous young, often intellectual, people 
thirsting for power. As a system of totalitarian, dictatorial exercise of power 


Leninism is unrivalled. . 
ANTHONY SYLVESTER 


The Evolution of the United Nations: Report of a Seminar of the International 
Student Movement for the United Nations. Graham R. Bunting and Marc J, 
Lee. Introduction by U. Thant. Pergamon Press. 7s. 6d. 

Introduction to Politics. Dorothy M. Pickles. Universal Paperbacks. Methuen. 
9s. 6d. 

The Evolution of the United Nations is an excellent little volume—a report of 
a seminar and conference organised by the British United Nations Association 
when it invited the International Students Movement for the UN to Sheffield 
late in 1963. As a symposium on the organisation, activities and problems of the 
United Nations, it offers a most penetrating study of the world organisation at 
a crucial time. Not only the new generations with little personal knowledge of 
1945, but those which understood the poignancy of the prelude to the United 
Nations Charter, need to be reminded from time to time of the ideals which 
motivated it. 

The world has been in revolutionary ferment since those brave days, and the 
United Nations has mirrored this ferment. A profound transformation has taken 
place, but for all its weaknesses and crises, its record of achievement serves as a 
monument to sanity. 

Its composition today presents, perhaps, the most far-reaching change. At the 
time of San Francisco in 1945 there were thirteen member states for the whole 
of Africa and Asia. Last year there were fifty-six Afro-Asian states in a total mem- 
bership of 111 nations. In a little over fifteen years, the UN witnessed the 
contraction of Europe from the frontiers of eighteenth and nineteenth century 
expansion. It has reflected, as Professor Geoffrey Goodman points out, the waning 
power and influence of the Western European colonial powers, and a shift of power 
away from Europe towards the two traditional anti-colonialist powers—the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

While Professor Goodwin concedes that the future of the UN lies very largely 
in the hands of the newer Afro-Asian powers, ‘they do not form anything like 
a monolithic bloc. ... There are too many issues that divide them....’ In the 
more distant future, the African states are likely to be faced less with the problem 
of getting the colonial powers or white minorities out of Africa than with preventing 
independence from turning into violence, anarchy and chaos. ‘The sorry tale of 
much of South-East Asia could easily be repeated in Africa.’ The crucial test for 
the United Nations will be whether it can serve as that ‘common power to keep 
them all in awe’. He takes an optimistic view. 

The ‘peace-keeping’ role of the UN is discussed elsewhere in the symposium 
by one of its own officers, Brian Urquhart; and there are excellent contributions 
on the United Nations’ non-political work, educational problems facing the UN 
in developing countries, and on the relationship between regional organisations 


and the UN. 


Introduction to Politics, as its title implies, is an intelligent primer for the student 
by an experienced teacher and authority on her subject. Its aim is to stimulate 
thought and discussion rather than present persuasive argument, doctrinal solutions 


and easy conclusions. 
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The author considers the science of politics, the problems of power and 
government, internationalism, and citizens’ rights. In the course of all this, she 
introduces the reader to Bagehot, Bentham, Locke, Mill, Rousseau, the Webbs 
and others. 


Some sections have been rewritten and brought up to date since the first edition 
appeared in 1951, notably the section on ‘The State in Relation to other States’. 
One could have wished that more of the major political and economic changes 
of the last thirteen years might have been discussed separately and at greater 
length; but apart from this, the book serves its purpose admirably. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


A GREAT POEM FROM POLAND 


Pan Tadeusz or the Last Foray in Lithuania. Adam Mickiewicz. Translated into 
English with an Introduction by Kenneth Mackenzie. Polish Cultural Foundation, 
London. 42s. 


To say that Mickiewicz was the greatest poet Poland has ever produced would 
not be according full justice to his stature. Poland’s special and tragic history— 
the dismemberment of the Polish State at the close of the eighteenth century and 
the long foreign oppression—created a unique chance for literature to advance 
to the fore, to hold sway over the country’s conscience and imagination and to 
be transformed into a political and moral weapon. The exalted position of the 
country’s literature cannot be compared with any other in Europe: even the 
impact of Irish literature during the period of the Irish Revival seems to be only 
a feeble echo of the sound and fury of Polish poetry. Mickiewicz was regarded by 
his nation as a prophet not unlike those cherished by the Jews; and his great poem, 
Pan Tadeusz, has been for years not only the most popular book with the nation 
but also a kind of a prayer book of Polish tradition and way of life. It is significant 
that after the war, during the so-called Stalinist night, Pan Tadeusz was issued in 
a pocket edition the size of which reminded one of a prayer book. 


The poem was written in Paris in 1833 when Mickiewicz, after buffeting by many 
storms, experienced a short period of comparative calm and was lecturing at the 
Collége de France. He returned in spirit to his beloved Lithuania, where he was 
born and to which his earlier poems, like Grazyna and Konrad Wallenrod, were 
related (as well as his youthful Ballads and Romances). His drama The Forefathers’s 
Eve, one of the mightiest dramas that emerged from the welter of European 
Romanticism, is linked with all its roots with his native Lithuania. In Pan Tadeusz 
he made a pilgrimage, in an idyllic spirit, in a spirit of longing. Great religious 
conflicts as well as conflicts of conscience, subjects which used to torment his soul, 
were laid aside; this was to be a voyage across the blue sea of reminiscences, 
tender and cherished; and the world which was to blossom out on the poem’s 
pages was a beautified one idealized by the magic of nostalgia. Mickiewicz’s poem 
is not an heroic saga, although echoes of great historical events are by no means 
absent: General Dubrowski, Napoleon’s valiant soldier whose name is immortal- 
ized in the Polish National Anthem, appears in the poem; and the gentry, the 
szlachta enjoys an armed foray but the whole fight does not take a very serious 
form and is soon ended by timely intervention. Pan Tadeusz is a homely book about 
the small joys and sorrows of country life; it is a poem faithful to details, to the 
modest beauty of the Lithuanian countryside, to all its earthy charms. And this, 
no doubt, contributed to the enormous success of the poem, nay, to its becoming 
a vessel containing the national tradition, the mores, the deep attachment to native 
soil. It is a book which can be read today as a novel; the story unfolded appeals 
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to all people. And Mickiewicz himself dreamed about the time when his poem 
would be ready and heard under the thatched roofs dotting the Polish countryside. 
This dream was fulfilled after the Second World War when, though under the 
shadow of another domination, access to education and books was thrown wider 
than ever before and when Polish peasants found in Mickiewicz’s poem a surging 
Stream of strength and a sense of national unity. 

Pan Tadeusz was not lucky in the matter of translations into foreign languages: 
probably the best efforts were made by the Germans. In France, where Mickiewicz 
was known as a political leader and editor of the Tribune des Peuples, as well as 
being a professor at the Collège de France, the best attempts at rendering the poem 
into French were in prose. But prose translation cannot possibly reproduce the 
cadences of Mickiewicz’s poetry. This also applies to all previous English transla- 
tions of the poem: only now have we received the versified translation by Kenneth 
Mackenzie. 

It was obviously a labour of love, for Mr. Mackenzie spent several years on his 
translation. The result is a faithful version of the very spirit of Mickiewicz’s poetry 
in a charming, melodious rhythm that preserves the original beauties of the work. 

As he explained in an interview given to the BBC, Mr. Mackenzie searched for 
an appropriate metre for the poem. It was originally written in a thirteen-syllable 
metre and probably the nearest approach to this would be an alexandrine. But 
this would make the poem sound solemn, which would be against the very core of 
the book. So Mr. Mackenzie decided to choose the ten-syllable metre. It seemed 
to be the best solution, for his translation releases for the first time in English the 
authentic, unhampered flow of poetry. 

The book is beautifully produced by the new publishing house, The Polish 
Cultural Foundation, which now ventures into the realm of publishing books in 
English, after previously producing books in Polish. No better beginning could 
have been made than by offering Pan Tadeusz to the British public. The book has 
the old-fashioned drawings by Andriolli and they well suit the poem. This is a 
fitting homage to the evergreen genius of a great poet whose charm and magic 
can now be sampled and appreciated fully by the English-speaking world. 


Z. A, GRABOWSKI 


BERTRAND RUSSELL ON EDUCA- 
TION by Professor Joe Parks (Allen & 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


THE PANCHATANTRA (Allen & Unwin, 
28s.) is a translation by the late Professor 
Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit 
at Yale, of the ‘five books’ of mingled 
fable and exhortation which have played 
so important a part in Eastern and world 
literature since they were composed at 
some time during the first five centuries AD. 
The original Sanskrit text is in a mixture 
of prose and verse, and—as so often in 
Eastern lore—the moral meaning is con- 
tained in somewhat elementary little tales 
of animals, birds, reptiles and men and 
women. The work reached Europe in the 
eleventh century and, altogether, 200 
versions are known to exist. This edition 
for the general reader is recommended by 
Unesco. 


Unwin, 25s.) is sponsored by the John. 
Dewey Society as its first volume in a new 
series of ‘Studies in Edu@ational Theory’. 
The author deals in turn with aspects of 
Lord Russells philosophy, his theory of 
Education, his conception of the Church, 
the State, and what he called ‘the Herd’, 
the qualities in Education required for 
promoting the Good Life, a descriptive 
analysis of the Beacon Hill School, and 
a final ‘Appraisal’ followed by a Biblio- 
graphy. Professor Parks is by no means 
‘committed’: contending that his subject 
‘has developed neither a philosophy of 
education nor a theory of education’. 
What passes for a ‘theory’, the author 
argues, is not scientific. The book is 
suggestive but not at all inspiring. 
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A NEW LIFE OF RENAN 


Ernest Renan. H. W. Wardman. The Athlone Press of the University of London. 
30s. 


Among the thinkers and scholars in France during the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, none is so much alive today as Ernest Renan. A few years ago 
a leading Parish publisher produced a complete edition of his works, large and 
small, and the bibliography in Dr. Wardman’s book lists, studies and biographies 
written in different countries. His own work provides an admirably complete and 
authoritative account of the complex character and manysided activities of his 
subject. 

Born in Brittany in 1823 into a family engaged in the fishing industry, Renan 
decided for the priesthood and entered the seminary of Saint-Sulpice, where he 
studied not only Catholic theology but'the German philosophers and the Hebrew 
language. After a year or two he began to doubt the truth of the traditional 
Christian dogmas and wondered if he would ever become a priest. It cost him 
agonies before he made up his mind that it would be impossible. He received the 
tonsure but took no further step. At the age of twenty-five he wrote a book entitled 
The Future of Science. He was never a scientist and his book contains his con- 
clusions about life in the world after his break with the Church. The work was not 
published until shortly before his death. 


During the fifties he pursued Semitic studies and was sent on an archaeological! 
mission to Rome and later to the Eastern Mediterranean accompanied by his 
adored sister Henriette. He had already published a learned study of the Medieval 
Arab philosopher Averroes and in 1860 a volume entitled Mission to Phoenicia. 


He conceived the idea of writing the Life of Christ, which appeared in 1863, 
when he was forty. It was sold by tens of thousands, was translated into several 
languages, and made his name familiar in the new as well as the old world. It 
presented Christ not as born of a Virgin and the Son of God but as a great moral 
teacher and the best embodiment of his own lofty teaching. It naturally offended 
many readers, but its brilliant style and colourful reproduction of the scene of 
Christ’s work procured many readers who did not accept the author’s conclusions. 


Renan was appointed to the Chair of Hebrew in the University of Paris, but the 
expression of unorthodox opinions led to rowdyism in the class and prevented the 
resumption of his lectures until the Empire was succeeded by the more tolerant 
Republic. For the next twenty years his main task was the writing of his most 
celebrated work on The Origins of the Christian Church in seven volumes. The 
Life of Christ was followed by a volume on The Apostles, a third on St. Paul, a 
fourth, entitled Antichrist, on the Herodian persecution, a fifth on The Gospels, 
the sixth and seventh bringing the story to the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the best 
of the Roman Emperors, who embodied the highest morality without himself 
being a convert. 


Renan never published a book or delivered a lecture without stamping his own 
personality upon it, and he Jacked the objectivity now regarded as an essential 
quality of historians. When his largest work was finished he related the History 
of the Jewish People in the pre-Christian era, told the story of his early life in the 
best known of all his writings except the Life of Christ, and edited an immense 
Corpus of Semitic Inscriptions which he regarded as his principal title to fame. 
He published a series of philosophic dialogues and dramas, all of which are stamped 
with his own unique personality. He lectured at the Collége de France almost to 
the day of his death at the age of sixty-nine. When the end was near he expressed 
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a wish for a prolongation:of life in order that he might have time to write several 
other works, including a four-volume history-of his beloved homeland of Brittany, , 
but he had no reason to complain for he had fulfilled himself. ` 
In addition to his academic work Renan had taken the keenest interest in the 
political evolution of his country. While in philosophy and theology he was on 
. the Left, in politics he was definitely on the Right. He regretted the fall of the 
Monarchy in 1848 and would have liked an Orleanist restoration modelled on the 
_ constitutional monarchy in England. He had no love for the Second Empire but 
welcomed the short-lived experiment of the so-called Liberal Empire-of 1869 
during which he stood for the Chamber but without success. He was never a 
great admirer of the Third Republic, but reconciled himself to it as the only 
available expedient, sharing the view of Thiers that it divided the French nation 
least. He refused the offer of a seat in the Senate, fully occupied as he was with his 
academic tasks. His name and achievements are part of French history. ` 


G. P. Gooc# 





CORRECTION 
On p. 57 of the February issue, we gave the wrong Publishers for 
Stacey & Wilson’s Industrial Marketing Research. The Publishers 
are Hutchinson & Co., to whom we express our apologies. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ABOUT THE REVIEW 


by The Editor 





in the 99 years of the Contemporary Review’s existence it could never 
have passed through such a testing and anxious time as that of the past 
six months. 


Three colleagues have died—one of our Board—Capt. E. H. Lessing, 
the General Manager, Mr. John Benson, and last month, our Editor, Mr. 
Deryck Abel. In addition to these sharp losses of friends and ability, the 
firm of contracted printers of this magazine were placed in the hands of 
Receivers midway through the production of the February issue. In this 
context it would be appropriate to apologise now to subscribers and 
wholesalers for the consequent lateness of that and the following edition. 
We must also express the Review’s appreciation of the skill and goodwill 
devoted by our new printers, H. G. Leates Ltd., to the urgent task of 
getting these editions out: particularly for their work on the February 
issue which they completed with great success. 


It is ironic indeed that at a time of such upheaval and with an Acting 
Editor (Mr. Dominic Le Foe) in the Chair that we can announce the 
accession of three distmguished personalities to the Review’s strength. Two 
eminent academics—Professor Herbert Butterfield, (Regius Professor of 
Modern History, and Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge) and Professor Sir 
Denis Brogan (Professor of Political Science, Cambridge) have joined with 
us as Advisory Editors, formidable support for our own Dr. G. P. Gooch, 
and the Board has been greatly strengthened by the appointment of a 
third Directors Mr. Gordon Godfrey, the wellknown Cartographer, for 
many years Director and Managing Editor of George Philip & Son, Ltd., 
and Chairman of Edward Stanford Ltd., who in a crowded life of many 
and varied interests (not least a vice-presidency of the Historical Associa- 
tion) will bring much valuable expertise and applied knowledge to bear on 
the running of the magazine. 


These new appointments should do much to strengthen the Contemporary 
Review’s position and send it confidently into its Centenary year. 


Finally, we would like to express our appreciation to all those 
correspondents for their kind and understanding expressions of sympathy, 
and a final word of regret to those inconvenienced by our various pro- 
duction difficulties at this most trying time. 
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Albion 
FACING FACTS 


Despite the Government’s more controversial objectives, such as steel 
nationalisation, and the re-emergence of its own rebel factions, it seems 
resolved to face facts. 


We are told there is no intention of dropping the nationalisation of steel, 
but one still doubts whether it will find its way into a crowded 
parliamentary programme for some time, or take the form originally 
intended. Then there is the ‘moral’ issue of Viet-Nam, but so far Mr. 
Wilson has steadfastly refused to be flustered by his left wing. His Minister 
of Health, too, appears to have realised that upsetting the doctors achieves 
precisely nothing. And finally there is the curious spectacle of a Minister 
of State at the Board of Trade, Mr. Darling, admitting that despite ‘gadfly’ 
organisations pressing for legislation against advertising (a reference 
presumably to Mr. Francis Noel-Baker’s committee), the vast majority of 


advertising, perhaps as much as 99 per cent, was absolutely honest. 


GOOD TASTE 


Even so, a lively and challenging 
phase seems ahead for British 
advertising, if reports of Mr. David 
Ogilvy’s return from the United 
States are correct. 


Ogilvy is the formidable Scot who 
blazed new trails in American 
advertising by demonstrating how 
to couple ‘hard selling’ with good 
taste. After Fettes and Oxford, he 
became a chef at the Hotel Majestic 
in Paris, a salesman, social worker 


in the Edinburgh slums, an 
associate of Dr. Gallup, a diplomat 
and a tobacco farmer in 


Pennsylvania before putting up his 
agency plate in New York in 1948 
and becoming, according to the 
magazine ‘Time’, “the most sought 
after wizard in the advertising 
industry.” 


On his second day in business, 
he recalls in ‘Confessions of an 
Advertising Man’, “I made a list 
of the five clients I wanted most: 
General Foods, Bristol Myers, 
Campbell Soup Company, Lever 
Brothers and Shell. To pick such 
blue-chip targets was an act of mad 
presumption, but all five of them 
became clients of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather.” So did Schweppes, Rolls 
Royce, Austin, the °British Travel 
Association. Indeed there was a 
time when the revenue of his 19 
chents exceeded the revenue of 
H.M. Government! 


Ogilvy’s agency’s eleven com- 
mandments include: Give the facts; 
“The consumer isn’t a moron; she 
is your wife. You insult her 
intelligence if you assume that a 
mere slogan and a few vapid 
adjectives will persuade her to buy 
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anything. She wants all the informa- 
tion you can give her.” You cannot 
bore people into buying; Be well- 
mannered, but. don’t clown; Make 
your advertising contemporary. 


THE RELEVANCE OF COBDEN 


Current pre-occupation with the 
abolition of resale price maintenance 
and renewed interest in closer links 
with Europe are likely to focus 
wider attention on the life of 
Richard Cobden who died 100 
years ago this month. 


“What is striking in Cobden,” 
John Morley wrote in his biography, 
“is that after a lost and wasted 
childhood, a youth of drudgery in 
a warehouse and an early manhood 
passed amid the rather vulgar 
associations of the commercial 
traveller, he should at the age of 
one and thirty have stepped forth 
the master of a written style which 
in boldness, freedom, correctness 
and persuasive moderation, was not 
surpassed by any man then living.” 


In his twenties he went into 
business partnership with two 
colleagues and prospered, but a 
craving for knowledge persisted. It 
was a period—in the 1830’s—when, 
of all the taxes imposed on the 
importation ofe foreign goods, the 
iharshed was the duty on corn, the 
most infamous tax in the history of 
tariffs, which brought England more 
than once to the brink of ruin and 
starvation. It produced two of the 
greatest measures in the Parliament 
of the 19th century, the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1946. Of the former, 
Cobden was a watchful spectator. 
For the second, he was the prime 
agitator—a national hero, holding 
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meetings up and down the country, 
Standing for Parliament, and 
winning easily the second time, con- 
vincing the then government, led by 
Lord Melbourne, and prejudiced 
farmers alike that the case for free 
trade and the repeal of the Corn 
a was powerful and unchallenge- 
able, 


Cobden’s name will always be 
associated with the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Yet it was another 
Measure of his greatness that he 
was to achieve another notable 
victory when the famous 
Commercial Treaty which he 
negotiated with Napoleon III in 
1859 and 1860 became fact. 


RATING REFORM 


It is high time a political party 
showed the courage to fight for 
reform of the rating system. The 
Liberals’ campaign deserves the 
fullest support. A petition to be 
presented in the House of Commons 
early in May will argue that the 
present rating system is unfair, 
particularly in that it allows many 
wealthy land and property owners 
to avoid paying rates altogether, 
penalises improvement of property, 
and falls too heavily on the 


The legislative reforms to be urged 
by the Liberal Party include: (1) 
payment of rates on empty ‘houses, 
flats, offices and factories. (2) 
Eventual charging of rates on land 
values, thus making empty sites 
pay their share; (3) Entitling rate- 
payers to pay their rates by weekly 
or monthly instalments; (4) Making 
a larger part of teachers’ salaries 
payable by the Central government, 
of taxes raised on income payable 
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and (5) Enabling a fixed percentage 
to local authorities in the form of 
annual grants. 


‘SAY A FEW WORDS’ 


‘If, at the thought of making a 
speech, and despite alcohol, you are 
smitten with cold feet, ‘bowels 
turned to water, stomach cramps, 
banging heart, constricted throat, 
clammy hands, blurred vision, 
roaring in the ears, twitching face 
and crawling scalp, a mouth like a 
sandpit, a tongue like a loofah, and 
an urgent desire to dive headfirst 
from a high window-——be glad! ... 
It proves you have sensitivity and 
emotional potential for moving an 
audience.’ Tension, according to a 
public speaking consultant, John 
May, is felt by all the best speakers, 
but may be modified by arranging 
what you have to say around the 
initials of the phrase ‘Say A Few 
Words’: ‘State your Idea, 
Accentuate your Idea, For-Instance 
your Idea, Wind up with your Idea’. 


ALBION 


DERYCK ABEL 


David Goldblatt writes: “Apart 
from his contribution to Liberalism 
and Liberty, apart from his solid 
work as author and editor, Deryck 
Abel was passionately devoted to 
the study of history. He regarded 
the past as his and our guide to a 
proper understanding of the present 
and indispensible to those decisions 
which shape the future. 
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“His monographs on notables 
were designed not only to record 
events but to expose the underlying 
forces whose pressures affected the 
man, his actions and influence. I 
was close enough to testify to the 
unremitting research carried through 
and to the care taken in fashioning 
these character sketches, precise, 
mature, subtle, revealing. Their 
worth did not depend upon fine 
writing, but the interpretation did 
not suffer thereby. Each was 
dedicated by an historian to eager 
students.” 
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LIVING DOWN THE LIVING PAST — 
WHAT BALLIOL FORGOT 
by Lionel Gelber 


F Balliol wanted to elect an ex-Communist as Master, the last days of 
Churchill were the best possible time. Everybody else was reliving the 
past; few were in a mood to wonder about the success of one who, 

from an ideological standpoint, may have had a past to live down. Yet 
these two events, if only by contrast, raised the question of responsibility 
and irresponsibility in a free society—the kind of political error it should 
or should not condone, the degree to which it must ask public men to 
answer for misjudgment. 


There is no way of knowing whether the Fellows of Balliol came to 
grips with this question when they elected Mr. Christopher Hill as Master. 
Perhaps they assumed that peaceful co-existence between Russia and the 
West implies that, within the West itself, we should let bygones be bygones. 
But should we? 


Mr. Hill’s record is not what concerns us here. What needs to be 
examined, in the light of that record, is the action which the Fellows of 
Balliol took. About Mr. Hill, himself, the published data is that, as a 
historian, he became a Fellow of All Souls in 1934 and a Fellow of Balliol 
in 1938; and that he resigned from the Communist Party because, after the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956, it would not reform ‘itself from within. 
British Communists, he is reported to have said, had been living in a smug 
little world of their own illusions. This may have been true enough. It was, 
however, a truth which, according to the revelations and recantations of 
two preceding decades, many ex-Communists on both sides of the Atlantic 
had discovered at a much earlier date. 


To get matters in perspective, we should remind ourselves of the sort 
of thing in which those who accepted Communist discipline had to 
acquiesce over the years. The chronological facts, from the end of the 
1930’s until Soviet terror in Budapest nearly two decades later, tell their 
own grim story. Dare we forget how, when the Nazi-Soviet Pact precipitated 
World War II, French Communists furthered Nazi aims until France was 
conquered; how (until the Third Reich assailed the Soviet Union) American 
Communists strove in unison with America First to withhold American 
support from Churchill’s Britain? Nor can we overlook all that occurred 
during the first half of the post-war period. There was the cruel fate of 
countries in Eastern Europe which hoped for independence and were only 
allowed to exchange Nazi overlords for Communist ones. There has been 
the cold war as a whole. 
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Opinions may differ over the wisdom or unwisdom of particular 
policies that the West pursued for more than ten years after World War H 
and before the Hungarian uprising in 1956. Unless free societies had again 
combined to protect themselves, they would not have remained free. 


Free societies have, moreover, not only had. to protect themselves 
beyond their own frontiers. There has been a link between that wide 
problem and, such has been the war of ideas, the activities of Communist 
parties on the home front. Reversals on this score are, of course, better 
later than never; nor are sackcloth and ashes de rigeur. It is something 
else again when any are transformed into preceptors of free societies to 
whose overthrow they long devoted themselves. 


The English-speaking peoples will not bestow accolades upon ex- 
Fascists. Even if some were thought suitable, on technical grounds they 
would not be considered. And what applies to them must, in principle, 
apply to others. 


To say all this is, nevertheless, to invite a charge of intolerance. No 
charge could be so misplaced. The argument, on the contrary, is that 
those who have long dwelt under Communist discipline are the ones who 
have been impelled to purvey intolerance; that they have sought to destroy 
the very liberal values which have given them shelter; that, if a free society 
is not to be inwardly defenceless, it must scrutinize the credentials of any 
who come to the fore. And this same argument may be restated in other 
terms. Liberal values, as the great conflicts of the twentieth century have 
shown, do not persist in a void. They can only survive, at home and abroad, . 
in a particular order of power—one to whose purposes a commitment, 
explicit, or implicit, has been required from us all. That order of power 
is far from ideal. But its undoing rather than its improvement is what 
Communists have had as their commitment. Ex-Communists will, by 
definition, have altered their view of fundamentals. And yet their back- 
ground cannot be disregarded. 


Confusion over this issue has been rife. But it is not suggested that 
the ordinary privileges of citizenship should ever be curtailed. Over and 
beyond these, however, are institutional prerogatives which unofficial bodies 
confer upon those whom they deem specially qualified for leadership. What 
the ydo in this respect may be important merely by the example it sets or 
as a sign of deeper trends; it could bar upon the educational process or 
affect the conditions under which opinion is formed. And the more a rule 
of merit prevails, the sounder a democracy. When, in other words, a free 
society chooses the prime custodians of its most cherished traditions, it 
can only afford to do so for services rendered., 


Nor would insistence upon this point operate as a curb upon free ex- 
pression. Its safeguards will have been strengthened. No blow is struck 
for the open mind when recent champions of the closed mind are rewarded 
institutionally. A premium is put instead on mindlessness and muddle 
—But, apart from the role of ex-Communists, how should a mature 
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democracy treat those who have had past error to live down? It would 
have less difficulty if, by distinguishing between private life and public 
affairs, it realised what a line thus drawn will entail. In private life, where 
each must pay for his own mistakes, all are free to change their minds; 
and all must be no less free to change their minds in public affairs if 
the business of democracy is to be done. But here society as a whole has 
to pay for mistakes made by those who have played fast and loose with its 
vital interests. Against misjudgment in public affairs there can be no legal 
penalties. But that is all the more reason why other safeguards, self-enforcing 
standards of one sort or another, should hold sway. 


It is over the converted sinner that Heaven rejoices most. But, even 
in the Church, he is more apt to become a Saint than a Bishop. Democracy 
is irresponsible if those who would influence its course cannot, ultimately, 
be called to account; if, for those who take up public careers or act as 
mentors of the public, it has no system of credits and debits. Churchill 
had been vindicated by events when he steeled Britain to resist. Unique 
as a leader, he might never have become one if, as a political prophet, 
he had not also shown beforehand how great his qualities were. 


And it is sad that when Americans dealt with these issues they set no 
useful precedent. In the United States, during the Korean War, the late 
Senator Joseph McCarthy did not only blast the lives of innocents by his 
inquisitorial probes. The sympathy he thus aroused for his victims provided 
a ‘screen behind which the politically culpabable, on the extreme Right 
as well as on the extreme Left, were able to escape. The opportunity to 
“assess past error rationally, to reaffirm and thus re-establish sound criteria, 
had also vanished. 


Prominence and publicity, moreover, generate a momentum of their 
own. That might be how those who have served a bad cause conspicuously 
may even do better, when they turn about, than those who have served a 
good cause without fanfare. 


Then there are other factors that explain what has happened. In lands 
subjected during Warld War II to enemy occupation the ravages of war 
were not only physical but moral—and these the English-speaking peoples 
were spared. The question of past ideological error does not therefore carry 
among them the tragic undertones that still reverberate below the surface 
on the Continent of Europe. 


One final circumstances has, all the same, been at work on both sides 
of the Atlantic and on both sides of the Channel. Those who have had 
past error to live down have, by and large, had their chief cover-up in the 
cold war—in the passage of time itself. The 1950’s were troubled by the 
crises of their own era and not by what had occurred during the 1930’s 
and 1940’s; what has worried the 1960’s is not yesterday but today and 
tomorrow. A permissive atmosphere could, nevertheless, be self-defeating. 
Self-preservation is the first duty of any free society. It will not avoid future 
ertor if past error can be lived down too smoothly. 


k 
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THE ROCKY ROAD TO DEMOCRACY 
Alexander Craig 


N February 24, 1965, a state of siege was decreed throughout 

Guatemala. The head of state, Colonel Enrique Peralta Azurdia, 

said: ‘Several groups of armed men have attacked civilians and 
authorities as part of a widespread plan to spread terror.’ The country is 
preparing for a presidential election, its first since 1958, which Peralta has 
promised will be held before September 15 of this year but it would seem 
this slow cautious return to democracy is too slow for Peralta’s opponents.. 
If the events of 1963 have not been forgotten it is doubtful if the election 
will take place. 


Guatemala is the largest of the Central American republics; it is roughly 
one and a half times as big as Scotland—42,000 square miles, with a 
population of approximately 44 million. Half its population is composed of 
Indian peoples, speaking 18 Indian dialects and largely unassimilated. 
They live mostly in the rural backwoods and the urban areas contain the 
Guatemalans of Spanish descent, the ‘ladinos.’ Seventy per cent of the 
population are illiterate. 


Three-quarters of Guatemala’s foreign trade is with the United States. 
The United Fruit Company of Boston owns huge plantations and controls 
much of the port facilities and: railway systems. The major export crops 
are coffee, cotton and bananas and Peralta’s government has increased the 
production of these crops to the extent that income from them has risen 
by 35 per cent in two years; in words which must have gladdened the 
hearts of his United States investors he said: ‘free enterprise is the basis 
for the democratic development of our national economy.’ 


Three quarters of Guatemala’s population is engaged in agriculture, either 
plantation—coffee, bananas, sugar cane and cattle—which provides 90 per 
cent of Guatemala’s exports, or subsistence agriculture, growing the maize 
which is to the Guatemalan what rice is to the Oriental. One fifth of the 
farms occupy 90 per cent of the land suitable for farming; agrarian reform, 
the most pressing problem throughout Latin America, is drastically needed 
in Guatemala. But industrial prospects are slowly brightening with the 
growth of the Central American Common Market which by next year should 
provide complete free trade and a common external tariff; since the begin- 
ning of economic integration five years ago the proportion of trade with 
other member countries—Nicaragua, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras— 
has risen from 2 to 15 per cent. This is a salutary step towards reducing 
dependence on the United States. 
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Threat of Communism 


In 1944 Guatemala’s dictator, General Jorge Ubico, was overthrown 
after 14 years’ rule; US forces and their propaganda machine were based 
in Guatemala during the Second World War and Roosevelt’s Four Free- 
doms were given ample publicity but as the U.S. sociologist Richard N. 
Adams has said: ‘In the Guatemala of Ubico, one did not generally assert 
any freedoms, much less four of them, without evoking invidious compari- 
sons.’ The Guatemalan people received the vote for the first time and a 
left-winger, Dr. Juan José Arévalo, was elected President. He remained in 
office for his six-year term and handed over in 1951 to a fellow opponent 
of Ubico, Colonel Jacobo Arbenz Guzman, whom he had supported at the 
election. Arbenz embarked on a campaign of agrarian reform. 


Arbenz’ government had’ been elected with Communist support and the 
power of the Communist party in Guatemala grew. The United States 
feared the establishment of a Communist regime in the Americas, of a 
threat to the Panama Canal, and nationalization of the United Fruit 
Company. The US backed a rebel invasion from the neighbouring dictator- 
ship of Honduras, whose president happened to be the local legal representa- 
tive of the United Fruit Company, and planes flown by American pilots 
bombed the capital, Guatemala City, and the ports, sinking a British vessel. 
Castillo Armas, a small man who openly professed to admiration of Hitler, 
was installed as Chief of State and elections were held; nearly 80 per cent 
of the voters were disqualified on grounds of illiteracy, the polling booths 
were in the charge of soldiers and voters had to declare openly yes or no; 
he was elected President. Milton Eisenhower, brother of President Eisen- 
hower and his special envoy in Latin America has said about this 1954 
coup: ‘We breathed a sigh of relief when forces favouring democracy 
restored Guatemala to its normal place in the American family of nations.’ 
This one act of the US, bringing back bitter memories of the ‘Big Stick’ 
policy and ‘Dollar Diplomacy’ did more damage to its reputation in Latin 
America than any other single act, and did no good to its search for Latin 
American support against Castro. 


In 1957 Castillo Armas was assassinated and Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
became president. He lost the election, mainly because it was by secret 
ballot and he allowed opposition candidates to stand, so he held a second 
one, which, helped by the military present at the polling booths, resulted in 
his victory. Ydigoras was the most vociferous Latin American opponent of 
Castro, which only heightened his unpopularity among his own people, and 
he provided the Eisenhower government with secret bases for training the 
rebel force which carried out the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
April 1961. Ydigoras denied any connection with this until December 1961 
when he claimed the U.S. had offered to repay his help in the Cuban 
invasion by mediating between Guatemala and Britain over the question of 
British Honduras, which Guatemala has laid claim to for many years; three 
empty seats are maintained in the Guatemalan assembly for the representa- 
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tives of Belice Province, their name for British Honduras. Britain has 
offered to take the dispute to the International Court, to hold a plebicite 
among the 90,000 (largely negro), English-speaking inhabitants, but 
' Guatemala has consistently refused, not worrying about what the people of 
British Honduras think about the matter. Nothing came of Ydigoras’ claim 
on the State Department. Talks were held between Britain and Guatemala 
in Puerto Rico in April 1962, but these were inconclusive. The present head 
of state, Peralta, returned to this national sport in July 1963 when he broke 
off relations with Britain because British Honduras was to get a measure of 
` self-government in January 1964, a concession upon which Guatemala had 
not been consulted. 


Ydigoras’ presidency, supported by a Cabinet which had only one 
civilian member, survived two revolts in 1962; in March four students, 
protesting against rigged elections, were shot dead in riots in Guatemala 
City, and in November an aerial attack on the capital by the Air Force 
was immediately followed by their defeat by the Army. Elections were to be 
held in November 1963. Arévalo, president from 1945-51, returned secretly 
from Mexico, where he had been in exile for ten years, intending to stand 
once more for election to the presidency. He was strongly supported by 
peasants, urban workers and students; the military suspected him of being a 
Communist. Ydigoras’ presidency had one year to run but a bloodless 
military coup, on March 30 1963, installed the Minister of Defence, 
Colonel Enrique Peralta Azurdia, as Chief of State. Ydigoras was flown to 
Nicaragua in a Guatemalan Air Force plane. 


Whither Guatemala? 


This latest revolt seems to have occurred with Ydigoras’ cunnivance. 
In.Nicaragua he declared: “What is going on in Guatemala is for its own 
good and for the good of the rest of Central America.’ Peralta proclaimed 
martial law, suspended the constitution, dissolved the legislature, and 
banned all political activities. A constituent assembly to draw up a new 
constitution was elected. Only two parties took part in the election, twenty 
of their candidates being approved by the government and the remaining 
sixty chosen by the government. An opposition call for abstention was 
countermanded by voting being made compulsory; the police had orders to 
arrest anyone who had not voted, evidenced by not having dipped their 
finger in indelible ink at the polls. More voters spoiled their votes by writing 
‘NO’ on their ballot papers than voted for either of the parties but Peralta 
preferred to assume that the overall majority of unspoiled papers was a vote 
of confidence in him. He claimed the army had only intervened because of 
the ‘confused’ political situation and it would only stay to prepare the way 
for the next presidential election, in which he would not stand. 


A right-wing cabinet of five civilians and three army officers was formed 
two days after the coup, on April 1. Peralta, a severe, determined 57-year 
old professional soldier, is still Minister of Defence. Labour conditions, 
production of export crops, international trade agreements, and fiscal 
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policies have all been improved by decree laws but the gradual, almost half- 
hearted nature of much of this legislation does not outweigh, in the minds 
of the liberals and socialists of Guatemala, Peralta’s lack of observance of 
democratic procedures. Some observers have suggested that Peralta is in 
tacit agreement with those among the military in Latin America who 
recognise the crying need for social reform but think it can only be carried 
out by authoritarian governments. 


The only political activity allowed in the last two years has been the 
constituent assembly, whose most radical act has been to recommend that 
the president should now be elected for a term of four years instead of six. 
The ruling party, which calls itself the Institutional Democratic Party, has 
not yet chosen a candidate for the presidency; possible contenders are Dr. 
Alfonso Fonce Archilla, an opthalmic surgeon at present Minister of Health 
and Social Security, and Colonel Miguel Angel Ponciano, who helped 
Peralta to take over from Ydigoras. The ruling party’s candidate has never 
been defeated in a Guatemalan presidential election; the road back to 
democracy will be slow and unsure. 
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INSIDE INDIA TODAY 
E. H. Rawlings 


OW in her eighteenth year of independence, India has failed to 

achieve her ambition of becoming the showpiece of Asia. When the 

late Mr. Pandit Nebru became India’s first Prime Minister in 1947, 
he planned to build up a socialist State in which every citizen would acquire 
a reasonable standard of living, and to make the country the most highly 
developed in Asia. Unfortunately, various forces have reacted against this 
course and India today finds herself in a state of an acute economic and 
political crisis, which is accompanied by rising prices, a food problem and 
chronic unemployment. 


Thus, after the completion of two Five-year Plans and now in the fourth 
year of a third Five-year Plan the per capita income in India is still among 
the lowest in the world. During the past fourteen years the national income 
has grown by less than Rs.50 (£3 15s.) per head of the population, and the 
real income per capita has not increased since 1960-1 and is about £22 10s. 


This income average varies according to regional and individual differ- 
ences. For instance, landless labourers probably earn only about £12 a year. 
The majority of the middle classes is also very poor with an average per 
capita income of £3 15s. a month: only 1 per cent of the households earn 
£6 and over a month. In fact, the average annual income of an agricultural 
family has declined by 2.2 per cent, yet there has been a 10 per cent 
increase in the number of income-earners in six years. Therefore, the 
average Indian is in a worse plight than he was fourteen years ago. 


Moreover, his position has deteriorated further in the past two or three 
years, and particularly since the second half of 1964 when food shortages 
began to develop and there was a marked increase in prices. This has 
resulted in increasing inflationary pressures and a slowing down in the pace 
of development. The national income has increased by only 3 per cent per 
annum over the last three years, as against a rate of 7 per cent per annum 
set for the period 1961-2 to 1965-66, and a rate of 4.3 per cent actually 
achieved during the period of the second Five-year Plan (1956-61). 


The root of today’s problems is that too much emphasis has been placed 
in the Five-year Plans on the development of industry at the expense of 
agriculture as a whole. Admittedly, India has progressed steadily towards 
establishing heavy industries, improving her electricity supplies and com- 
munications. After the first two Five-year Plans industrial production 
almost doubled in size and a variety of new industries had been set up. But 
this achievement could never had been made had not India relied heavily 
on foreign aid. At present, she is still depending on increasing foreign 
credits for the fulfilment of the current Five-year Plan. 


Therefore, the cost of industrialisation is beginning to prove a heavy 
_ burden to India. Already over-strained by large balance of payments 
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deficits in recent years, the country’s foreign-exchange position was on the 
threshold of yet another crisis towards the end of 1964. Large foreign loans 
and credits are now falling due for repayment and over $3,600 million will 
have to be paid off between April 1964 and March 1976. How can this 
money be found as food imports have progressively increased and drained 
the already dwindling foreign exchange reservs. Although a 10 per cent cut 
was made on all non-food imports last December and foreign currency is 
strictly rationed, it is likely to have an adverse effect on industrial output. 
On the whole, the outlook in the foreign exchange situation is gloomy as 
food imports are likely to increase during 1965-66 and the import of raw 
materials and capital goods must continue to avoid a slow-down in indus- 
trialisation. 


So far industrialisation has benefited only a few, and after nearly 18 years 
of independence the gap between the rich and the poor has become even 
wider as the rich have grown richer and the poor poorer. This is because 
agriculture contributes less than 50 per cent of the national income, yet it 
supports 72 per cent of the population. Only a substantial increase in 
agricultural production will lift the majority of Indians out of the present 
plight. In areas, such as Punjab and Madras, where agriculture has leaped 
forward the conditions of the average Indian has shown a perceptible 
improvement, whereas he is largely unaffected by the progress made in the 
industrial areas, such as the Bengal-Bihar region. 


Although the Five-year Plans have failed to improve the living conditions 
of the majority, their outlays have been progressively increased and were 
50-60 per cent higher in 1964 than in 1961-2. The economy is also strained 
by the heavy expenditure on defence, which amounts to £637.5 million for 
1964-65 and is equivalent to about 5 per cent of the national income. These 
financial commitments are beyond India’s economic resources and unless 
they are severely pruned the outlook for the future is anything but bright. 
The country might well indeed become more poverty stricken than it 1s 
today. 


One may well ask why has the Indian Government allowed this state of 
affairs to develop? In the first place, there is the considerable concentration 
of economic power and a very large number of monopolies, which keeps 
the control of the economy in the hands of a few. Although the Govern- 
ment has been attempting to put new life into the economy, it has refrained 
from making any major structural changes to stabilise the economy. 


Secondly, the failure to introduce the much needed reforms is largely due 
to resistance from the landed gentry and the big business groups. The 
former constitute the base of the Congress Party and the latter have an 
undue influence on its leaders. Although socialism is the ideology of the 
Congress leaders, they rely on big business to contribute about half the 
Party’s election expenses. The Party has the support of the new rich and 
the trade unions, but it has no support from the organised poor; neither has 
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it recruited many educated youths since 1947. Mr. Nehru was undoubtedly 
the backbone of the Party and managed to maintain his unchallenged 
authority both inside and outside it. No one dared to openly criticise 
governmental authority and both States and local political chiefs obeyed 
Mr. Nehru without question, which is not the case today. 


Nonetheless, even before Mr. Nehru’s death in May 1964 there were 
signs of internal feuds within the Party and the traditional gap between the 
leadership and the more traditional rank and file were becoming more 
complex and pronounced. This meant that while Mr. Nehru was supreme 
in the end, he was unable to command effective control over the Congress 
Party or to stem the moral rot in Indian politics. When Mr. Shastri took 
over the Premiership and as leader of the Congress Party, he was faced 
with a divided Party. This was because the old leadership had been dying 
out over the past three years, and the centre of power had already began 
to shift from the Central Government leaders to the more important Chief 
Ministers in those States where it was better organised and won from the 
Communists in the last elections. 


Today the Congress Party is firmly divided into a Right and Left group. 
The Right group consisting of the landed gentry forms the basis of the 
Party and is at present strong enough to block legislation. On the other 
hand, the Left group is divided among the scattered groups of Socialists 
and Communists, but it lacks an agrarian base. This division has certainly 
weakened the position of the Congress Party. In the 1962 elections, it lost 
heavily in the Hindi-speaking States, mainly to Jan Sangh, a traditionalist 
right-wing party, and to the Socialists. 


Mr. Shastri has, therefore, inherited a Party which is anything but united. 
The important question today is whether he can renew the unity within the 
Party and continue to carry on with ‘“‘Nehru’s policies”. He was for several 
years one of Mr. Nehru’s most trusted and closest colleagues, so it is 
naturally that he wishes to follow his former chief’s policies. Yet there is a 
persistent campaign to make Mr. Shastri abandon “Nehru policies”, while 
other members within the Congress Party claim that such a move would 
have far reaching consequences. Thus, the Government appears to be 
drifting along without taking any positive measures to avert the present 
economic and food crises. 


The result of all this is a complete lack of confidence among the popula- 
tion, which is marked by widespread agitation and growing corruption. 
Even Indian women have demonstrated in public against food shortages 
and economic conditions. People feel generally distorted that they cannot 
purchase their basic necessities of life in adequate quantities at reasonable 
prices. Naturally their confidence in the Government has been undermined 
as promises and plans have proved futile to them. This sense of despair 
has created a social crisis, which, if allowed to continue, could well lead to 
' a change in India’s political structure. 
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The immediate task facing Mr. Shastri and his Administration is to 
Tegain the confidence of the people. This can in the first place be best 
and the Congress Party. Only unity within the Party can bring this about 
achieved by Mr. Shastri having a more powerful grip on the Government 
for without it there can be no co-ordination from the Chief Ministers of the 
States. At present, this co-ordination is lacking, which is the reason why no 
effective measures have been taken to deal with the food crisis. 


Once the leadership at the Centre has been strengthened, there is the 
question of pruning plans to suit present day needs, reduce government 
expenditure and take the necessary action against black-marketeers, pro- 
fiteers and racketeers, who are exploiting today’s situation. Above all, food 
production must be greatly increased so that India’s 470 million people can 
be adequately fed without having to rely on heavy food imports. So far 
agricultural production has increased by 1 per cent in each year of the 
current Plan and is lagging behind the rate of population growth. 


Although Mr. Shastri has the incentive to govern with authority as his 
political career has made him a genius in handling difficult situations and 
achieving compromises, the Indian Government, however strong, has 
almost an impossible task ahead of it. It must be realised that India has not 
sufficient financial resources to embark upon such a degree of economic 
development that would absorb the increasing population in jobs which 
would provide them with a reasonable standard of living so that the issue 
of unemployment and under-employment is likely to remain an unsolved 
problem. 


The present increase in population is estimated at about 12 million a 
year. This is probably the main root of the present crisis as economic 
development over the past fourteen years has been unable to keep pace 
with this increase. Therefore, only a few have benefited from the achieve- 
ments that have so far been made. Moreover, food production has been 
more or less static in the last few years. It fell from 81 million tons in 
1961-2 to 78.7 million tons in 1962-3, but recovered to 79.4 million tons in 
1963-4, which is well below the 100 million tons planned for the Third 
Plan. Only a sight improvement in crop production is expected for 1964-5. 


Taking the various factors into consideration, the most the Indian 
Government can do within the foreseeable future is to keep starvation 
from the door of the poorer classes and to ensure that they can obtain the 
bare necessities of life at a reasonable cost. This means modernising the 
agricultural economy. Still it will be several years before the rate of 
eae gd development will catch up with the rate of the population 
growth. 
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PROFILE OF PRESIDENT 
SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


George Bilainkin 


ELDOM can fortuitous fate have been so generous to unthinking and 

leaderless mankind as when she decreed that the titular headship of 

the second most populous nation should go to Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, for over forty years illustrious teacher of philosophy to 
Indians and Europeans, Americans and Chinese. It is fitting but surprising 
in our muddled world that the gentle giant of our arid and bickering era 
should be the idealist, thinker, builder of a frail bridge between West and 
East, who knows our frailties as does no other. The splendid head, instantly 
impressive in any and every assembly, and notably in his own home, 
matches the unswerving deep-set eyes for stature. 


Radhakrishnan suggests a beam of welcome light for the dark roads 
facing our species round the earth. Yet he asserts himself little; the eyes 
propose avenues to be covered slowly rather than with passionate speed. 

Only in our age of Beatles and Ruby, Liston and pools, Dior and royal 
baby booms could I find an elderly junior clerk in a famous London house 
asking, “Who is Radhakrishnan?” 


He had been awarded the Order of Merit by the State during a twelve- 
day State visit to Britain. And in the decades to come it will be a distinc- 
tion to be able to say, “I knew Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, shook hands 
with him, listened to him,” as it is now to say, “I knew Einstein” or 
Gandhi, Tagore, Lenin, or John F. Kennedy. Radhakrishnan of the modest 
mien and upright carriage has been for decades the leader of philosophers; 
his dazzling triumphs in the crucible of scholarship have placed him among 
the greatest of humanity’s guides. He came to the Presidency of India in 
1962, at 74. 


At our first meeting, organised by the giant diplomatist, Ambassador 
P. M. Haksar, I was too overwhelmed to take a single shorthand note of 
the exchanges. At subsequent calls, in London, then in the official residence 
in New Delhi, and in the Indian Envoy’s private residence in Kensington 
Palace Gardens, I sat by his side, truly entranced, often speechless. 
Radhakrishnan warned me ten years ago that if the third world war broke 
out, whatever the military result, the political victory must be with Com- 
munism, as had been the case in 1918, and again in 1945. All of Europe, 
most of Asia and all Latin-America would follow the way of Communist 
lands. ° 


Radhakrishnan secured his M.A. from Madras Christian College in 1909, 
and at twenty-one became Assistant Professor of Philosophy at the Madras 
Presidency College. By thirty-three he had achieved the “blue riband” of 
India’s universities, the King George V Professorship of Mental and Moral 
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Sciences in Calcutta. He delighted academic audiences at Cambridge and 
Oxford, the lectures being translated into many European Janguages. He 
held a specially created professorship at Oxford in comparative religions, 
went to deliver lectures in China in 1944, was the youngest scholar to hold 
the vice-chancellorship of Andhra and served as Vice-Chancellor of the 
Benares Hindu University. 


The Master’s English is so delicious, fresh, colourful and pellucid that 
even Eden pays a quotable tribute in Full Circle, 1963, “Few Englishmen 
could match his eloquence. I certainly could not and felt rather like a little 
boy stumbling across a ploughed field after a leveret had shown his swift, 
light paces .. .” 


For once I find it possible to be in agreement with Eden. 


The humility and modesty of dress remain unforgettable, as I recall my 
last, prolonged stay in the house in New Delhi, where I was taken by the 
distinguished, courageous and stimulating Minister of Science, Dr. 
Humayun Kabir, the historian. I was shown into the study twenty minutes 
before the appointed time. I had made sure I should not be one minute 
late. The shirt without collar or tie, the home spun trousers, the teacher’s 
- courtesy, ease of manner, all provided immeasurable happinss for one who 
has sat alone with Bertrand Russell, John F. Kennedy, Prasad, Kishi, de 
Gaulle, Haakon, Salazar, Ibn Saud, Feisal, Tito, Kubitchek, Peron, Joseph 
E. Davies, Nehru, Benes, Masaryk . . . The impact of the humane reflec- 
tions over forty years is indescribable. 


For an hour or more the voice continued. The visitors from South Africa 
had left us. They had listened spell-bound, asked questions, interrupted, 
drank the incomparable mixture. I have posed questions. Here are the 
replies... 


I asked, “Which of your volumes do you feel most accurately represents 
your major adult philosophy?”’ 


Dr. Radhakrishnan answered, “For historical exposition and criticism 
The Indian Philosophy. For constructive metaphysical statement, An 
Idealist Vieweof Life. Other works are comments on the views contained in 
An Idealist View of Life. 


My second question was, ““When you write of the ultimate need for ‘one 
world faith’, do you envisage the possibility of Christianity and Islam, and 
Buddhism and Judaism, securing a coalition or federation? Which religion, 
as the Master Teacher of our time in comparative religions, would you 
choose as our safest heritage to ensure world progress and world peace?” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan: “If you take Christianity it grew up in Greco- 
Roman environments, and so assimilated the concepts of Greek thought 
and Roman organisation. So what we call Christianity today has the soul 
of Judaism, the brain or metaphysics of Greece, and the order and organisa- 
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tion of Rome. Now that the environment has widened, it will take more 
‘from China and India. It is not a question of ‘federation’, but of assimilat- 
ing the fundamental concepts of the different religious currents. In several 
of my writings, especially in Eastern Religions and Western Thought, I 
have urged a synthesis of European humanism and Asian religion as the 
pattern which will satisfy the cultivated mind. Wherever you have the 
dignity of religious conviction, you have respect for the upholders of such 
conviction. Reverence for whatever is sacred to one should be regarded as 
sacred to others .. .” 


My next question was: ‘“‘Critics have declared that you have not served 
Indian needs best because you have shown India’s situation in colours too 
gentle and too idealistic, namely, that you have not browbeaten the 
Administration into greater activity to deal with misery, poverty and tragedy 
on an incomparable scale. What would be the Teachers reply?” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan answered: “I have not been in the sphere of practical 
politics, but all the same, in several of my speeches and writings stress has 
been laid on the problems of poverty, disease and illiteracy. I give you a 
few extracts, therefrom. In one of my books, Mahatma Gandhi's Essays 
and Reflections, 1939, I wrote: 


Gandhi’s main charge against the British Government in India is that 
it led to oppression of the poor. From the beginning of her history 
India has been known for her wealth and possessions. We have vast 
areas of the most fertile soil, material resources in inexhaustible 
abundance and with proper care and attention, we have enough to go 
round and feed every man, woman and child. And yet we have millions 
of people who are the victims of poverty, who are under-nourished, 
and underhoused, whose lives are an unceasing struggle from youth to 
old age, until death at last comes to their rescue, and stills their aching 
hearts. These conditions are not due to pitiless nature but to the 
inhuman system which cries out to be abolished, not only in the 
interests of Indians but of the whole of humanity. 


My fourth question was: “When ultimately you join the true angels of 
the world in the Great Beyond, you would like to be remembered most of 
all for what work and what advice?” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan replied, “The world has been moving towards a 
single whole in which each individual finds significance. World redemption 
is the goal of the cosmic process. It is taking a long time but it is the natural 
end of the historic processes that are now at work. To break down the 
barriers of hostility and hatred that divide groups from one another, and 
make people feel a sense of belonging to one whole, should be the 
endeavour of each individual. This has been the goal of all great teachers: 
the Rsis of the Upanisads, the Buddha, Christ and others. The great stoic 
concept of not the ‘City of Athen’ but of ‘City of God’ is another illustra- 
tion of it. Till we reach the goal we may twist and turn and feel the 
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importance of our separatist tendencies, but when we reach the goal, we 
feel a sense of community that we belong to the same whole. You will find 
some of these views in my writings.” 


The last question I posed was, “If you were enabled to approach every 
man, woman and child in the world, and asked to offer two or three 
sentences of ultimate reflection, to hungry and to over-fed, to poor and 
over-rich, to homeless and mansion owner, to fearful and self-assured, what 
would you say?” 


Dr. Radhakrishnan answered, ‘To be true, to be simple, to be pure and 
gentle at heart, to remain cheerful and contented in sorrow and danger, to 
love life and not to fear death, to serve the Spiritual and not to be haunted 
by spirits of the dead; nothing better has ever been taught or lived since the 
world first began .. .” 


It would be sacrilege to continue... 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Radhakrishnan forwarded the replies to Mr. Bilainkin 
for publication in the “Contemporary Review”. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PALESTINE 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Professor Norman Bentwich 


HIS year, 1965, is the centenary of the foundation of the English 

Palestine Exploration Fund. And the Society has an unbroken record 

of fruitful archaeological work in the bible lands. Scientific explora- 
tion of the Holy Land began in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
An American teacher of Hebrew, Edward Robinson, came to Palestine in 
1838, with the purpose of identifying bible sites, and made a great con- 
tribution to the knowledge of the topography of ancient Jerusalem. His 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land was published after his death in 
‘1865, the year in which the Palestine Exploration Fund was founded under 
Royal patronage. The Crimean War, which was provoked by a quarrel 
over the holy places in Bethlehem, roused in the bible-loving English 
people a fresh interest in the illustration of the bible. 


The founder of the Society, Sir George Groves, was a man of remarkable 
versatility and enthusiasm. Trained as a civil engineer, he was a devoted 
student of the bible and of music. He compiled a dictionary of music and 
musicians which is still a classic. He visited Palestine in 1859 and 1861, 
and his journeys, and the publication of the book, “Palestine and Sinai”, by 
Arthur Stanley, Dean of Westminster, prompted the decision to organise 
_ a thorough survey. The objects of the Society were comprehensively and 
exactly defined: “for the accurate and systematic investigation of the 
archaeology, the topography, the geology and physical geography, the 
manners and customs of the Holy Land”. This was amplified in another 
clause: “to obtain and disseminate information respecting ancient and 
modem Syria (which included Lebanon, Jordan and Israel), and the 
ancient and modern inhabitants thereof”. 


Officers of the Royal Engineers, indeed, had begun a survey of Jerusalem 
before the Society was founded. They treated Palestine as though it was a 
dependency of Great Britain for survey purposes. Genergl Sir Charles 
Wilson (1836-1905), and Col. Sir Charles Warren started in 1864 to 
excavate the ancient walls of Jerusalem, and published plans with photos 
of Jerusalem and its vicinity, which are still noteworthy for their beauty and 
accuracy. After the Society was founded, they embarked, with the approval 
of the British Government, on the systematic survey of western Palestine. 
That service was carried on from 1872 by another Engineer Officer, Col. 
Conder, who from 1874 had the assistance of a Subaltern of Engineers, 
Lt. Herbert Kitchener—later Field-Marshal Lord Kitchener of Khartoum. 
The survey was completed by 1878, and maps, one inch to the mile, were 
printed at the Ordnance Survey Office. Those maps remained the best 
guide to the country for forty years, and were used by the British Forces in 
the Palestine campaign of the First World War, 1915-1918. Conder and 
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Kitchener then turned to the survey of eastern Palestine, the country across 
Jordan: Gilead, Moab, and Edom. Their reports and maps were published 
in the same way. Conder wrote also his Memoirs in popular books, ‘“‘Tent- 
work in Palestine”, and “Heth and Moab”, illustrated with his own 
drawings. 


One of the decisive moments in the widening of knowledge of the bible 
was the discovery that the mounds—Tels—which were dotted over the 
plains and hills of Palestine, and were covered by fragments of pottery, 
marked buried cities or villages of antiquity. When explored, they revealed 
to the excavator layer after layer of history and civilisation. For in the little 
country it was the practice of the conquerors to destroy the walls, temples 
and buildings of the captured town, and then on the rubble to build 
another town and a new wall, but leaving the foundations, and much 
more, buried beneath the destruction. A further basis of accurate know- 
ledge was laid when the most famous of English Archaeologists, who 
worked in Palestine and Egypt from the end of the nineteenth century, Sir 
Flinders Petrie, proved that the pottery vessels and fragments, which were 
strewn on and under every Tel, by their decoration, shape, and ornament, 
could be a sure guide not only to historical events, but to the movements of 
peoples and conquerors throughout the land. The history of antiquity was 
thus built up from a mass of little objects left in destroyed towns. 


In the early archaeological expeditions, the diggers sunk a shaft or cut a 
trench in the mound, and examined the different levels for evidence of walls 
and columns. But there was no systematic exploration of the whole site, 
and invaluable material was lost, gone with the wind. During this century 
archaeology has become more and more scientific. The whole mound, or at 
least a large section of it, is uncovered, layer by layer, till the expedition 
reaches rock bottom. Every wall and chamber, floor and hole, and every 
object found and every fragment of pottery, is examined, described, and 
compared with the record of other sites in the Middle East. The first 
exploration of this scientific character was made for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund in the first years of the century, 1902-1909, by Professor R. A. S. 
Macalister. He explored a mound in the Judean Hills, which had been 
identified with biblical Gezer. That town is mentioned in the books of 
Joshua and Judges and in the story of King Solomon, and was part of the 
dowry given to Solomon’s Egyptian wife. It was mentioned also in the 
inscribed story and sculptured monuments of the Assyrians and the Baby- 
lonians. Macalister was rewarded by the discovery of an ancient citadel 
with underground water supplies, and of a high place with upright stones, 
like those of Stonehenge, by many tablets of baked clay with cuneiform 
writing, which were records of legal transactions from the period of the 
Kingdom of Judah, and finally, and most precious of all, by a stone 
inscribed with a calendar in ancient Hebrew, which was judged to date 
from the eighth century B.C., and is a very early example of the Proto- 
semitic script. 
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Shortly before the first World War, two famous-to-be British archaeolo- 
gists, T. E. Lawrence of Arabia and Sir Leonard Woolley, who is best 
known for his discovery of Ur of the Chaldees, explored for the Society— 
and for the British War Office—the Negev, the arid southern part of 
Palestine, and the Wilderness of Zin, where the Children of Israel wandered 
after the Exodus from Egypt. They proved that in the Byzantine Empire 
the regions supported a considerable urban and rural population, and half 
a dozen towns formed a defence line between the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean. Their survey was a preparation for the war which was 
already threatened, and which was likely to involve the Ottoman Empire, 
the “sick man of Europe”. 


The deliverance of Palestine from the Turks, and the conferment on 
Great Britain of the Mandate of the League of Nations for the government 
of the country, opened an era of intense exploration. The British School of 
Archaeology in Jerusalem was established and closely attached to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Not only British Societies, but those of Europe 
and America, were encouraged to send expeditions. And by the munificence 
of the American John Rockefeller Junior, a Museum worthy of the country 
and of the new discoveries was built in Jerusalem to preserve and display 
the treasures. Everything of primary importance for the knowledge of 
antiquity that was dug up was housed in it. In the twenty-eight years of the 
British Mandate, despite many setbacks through local troubles, and the 
Arab revolt, and the interruption of the second World War, unparalleled 
strides were made in the march of discovery of civilisation from the dawn 
of mankind to our own age. One of the most remarkable expeditions was 
that conducted by the late Professor Garstang on the site of ancient 
Jericho. He thought that he had obtained sure evidence of the crumbling 
of the walls to the sound of the trumpets, and of the burning of the city 
by Joshua and the Children of Israel. Twenty years later, however, Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon, leading an expedition in an adjoining mound with much 
older strata, cast doubts on his proof. But Garstang’s identification of a 
vast mound in northern Galilee with Hazor of the Bible has been fully 
confirmed by a thorough exploration of that fortress city by Israel 
archaeologists. 


The British Society conducted excavations also in historic sites across 
Jordan, most notably in the Hellenistic—Roman city of Jerash, and in the 
romantic Petra, “the rose-red city half as old as time”, which was the 
capital of the Nabateans and Edomites, the masters of overland caravans. 
In Jerash Dr. Crowfoot unearthed a majestic Roman forum and Byzantine 
churches, and in Petra a continuous exploration adds to our knowledge of 
the ancient caravan city. The most spectacular find of the period, indeed, 
was due, not to the digging of scientific expeditions, but to the roamings 
of Bedu-Arab shepherds. In 1947, when Palestine was in turmoil and the 
British Mandate was approaching its end, two of the illiterate children of 
the desert, chasing their goats, broke into a cave near the Dead Sea. There 
they found to their amazement leather scrolls deposited in jars. When read 
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by the scholars, the scrolls proved to be books of the Hebrew bible and of 
apocryphal literature written before the Christian era. The hunt, which was 
started by Beduin, for records of the past in the desert region has given us 
undreamt of documents that by their age and contents profoundly affect 
previous conceptions of Jewish and early Christian life. 

In the last years, since the establishment of the State of Israel and the 
partition of Palestine, the work of the Palestine Exploration Fund has had 
to be exclusively in the Arab area of what was mandated Palestine, includ- 
ing the Arab city of Jerusalem. The cold war has not spared even this 
scientific activity, and the Society had to choose between Israel and Jordan 
for its operations. It was natural that they should make their contribution 
in Jordan, both because they were already committed to enterprises in 
Arab Jericho and Arab Jerusalem, and because relatively Jordan offered 
the greater field. Jewish bodies and individuals are ready to support 
liberally expeditions in Israel territory, and the scope of the digging there 
and of the knowledge revealed is phenomenal. It has culminated in a series 
of sensational finds in what was the arid and almost unpopulated Negev 
and the Dead Sea region. Professor Yigal Yadin, of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem has conducted two major expeditions in the grim mountains 
above the Dead Sea, and thrown a flood of light on Herod’s palace and 
eyrie in the dramatic fastness of Masada, and on the desperate struggle of 
the Jews against the Romans in the first and second centuries. 

During the same years Miss Kenyon, Director of the Fund and the 
British Archaeological Society, has led an international team of diggers 
first in the mound of Jericho, where they unearthed the oldest walled town 
in the history of mankind, ten thousand years old. The dig yielded also 
extraordinarily preserved tomb chambers with skeletons, furniture, cloth- 
ing, even meat and drink. Thereafter she turned her attention to a scientific 
re-examination of the topography and the line of the ancient walls of 
Jerusalem, which had been the first interest of the Society. In the light of 
modern knowledge, and with modern technique, she has made a radical 
re-appraisal of the changing areas of the city in antiquity, from the 
Canaanite occupation to the enlargement in the Byzantine Christian empire 
two thousand five hundred years later. So in many directions does the 
Society continue its work for the accurate and systematic investigation of 
the Holy Land. It maintains its modest headquarters and Library in 
Marylebone, and it continues to issue a Palestine Exploration Quarterly. 
now in its 97th year. Floreat. 
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AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 
By H. B. Dodwell 


HE Centenary of the American Civil War, the most destructive war 

between the Napoleonic Wars and the First Great War of 1914-18 

falls this month. The war lasted four full years, four million men are 
said to have enrolled, six hundred-thousand died, property to the value of 
five million dollars was destroyed and three million dollars was paid out for 
reconstruction, In short, more was destroyed in life and property, than in 
all the wars in Europe during the middle twenty years of that century— 
namely the Franco-Austrian, the Austrio-Prussian, the Franco-Prussian and 
the Crimean war. Furthermore, this war brought to an end the most dis- 
graceful of human relationships ever allowed to exist in a western self-styled 
Christian Country, namely, Slavery. 

This war, as is to be expected in one of such magnitude, brought 
advances in weapons both on land and sea; rifling and breech-loading 
in both small-arms and cannon, with metal cartridges. At sea, the ram 
with steam-power behind it, the iron-clad, the revolving turret, and the 
submarine; this last and the magazine-loading rifle were too late in 
appearance to affect the conduct of the war; but this war stimulated their 
development, as it did of the ‘Gatling’ and other early types of ‘machine- 
gun’. 

Thanks to the increasing range of small-arms, and the increasing rate 
of loading, defensive shelter advanced from felled trees to digging-in; 
it followed too that the Cavalry Charge upon Du in jine of battle 
became a rarity. 

For the first time rail-roads were used here in war; a captive Observa- 
tion Balloon Unit was added to the strength of ‘the Army of the Potomac’. 
` The war came about as a direct result of Slavery; Slavery which had 
been regarded by the Founding Fathers of the United States as a 
discreditable anachronism, soon to die away. 

In 1773, Chief Justice Mansfield of Great Britain ruled that Slavery 
was illegal in Great Britain; in 1780 the Constitutions of the States of both 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania forbad slavery within their States. 

In 1787 the Continental Congress prohibited slavery north of the Ohio 
River; while, early in 1799, the Legislature of the State of New York 
ruled that every child born of slave parents in that State, after July 4th, 
1799 would be free. 

President George Washington, a Virginian and a slave-owner, speaking 
on Emancipation, said “J pray for it on the score of human dignity .. . 
I can clearly foresee that nothing but the rooting-out of slavery can per- 
petuate the existence of our Union by consolidating it in a common bond 
of principle”. 
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Thomas Jefferson, also from Virginia, before his election to the 
Presidency, is reported to have said “I tremble for my country when I 
reflect that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep for ever”. 

Unfortunately, this trend toward emancipation was entirely reversed 
by the invention of the ‘Cotton-Gin’ in 1793, by means of which a single 
slave could increase his daily output of ‘cleaned cotton’ from one pound 
to fifty pounds. 

Thanks to this invention, to the fast-growing demand in Europe and 
to the acquisition of more land following the ‘Louisiana Purchase’ and 
the admission of Texas into the Union, cotton production grew between 
1800 and 1860 from two million to two thousand million Ibs. per annum. 

Meanwhile, the wind of change continued to blow, in 1829, Mexico 
abolished slavery, and, in 1833, the British Government bought the slaves 
of the British West Indies their freedom for twenty million pounds. 

But in the United States the struggle of the Slave-Owners to retain 
power continued; with the admission of a free state, a slave state was also 
admitted; and, according to correspondent of the N.Y. ‘Daily Tribune’ 
(later to be widely read and execrated) “‘in 1840, it was estimated that 150 
thousand negro slaves were sent annually to the New World; compared with 
about forty-five thousand before the year 1800”. At this stage we should 
turn for a moment to examine the extraordinary rapid growth, both in 
area and population of the United States. 

In 1789, the year that The Congress assumed control, there were 13 
states of the Union (six of which were slave states), the population was 
about four million, and the area covered some 889 thousand square miles. 

Following the “Louisiana Purchase’ in 1803, there were 18 states (nine 
slave), the population had reached 5.3 million and the area extended now 
to 1,750,000 square miles. 

In 1820, at the time of the ‘Missouri Compromise’ (in which Congress 
agreed to admit two new states, bringing the number up to 24, Maine, 
free, and Missouri, slave, but that henceforth there was to be no slavery in 
Territories north of 36°, 30’) the population had risen to 12.9 million. 

By 1850, following the admission of Texas and Oregon, and the 
Mexican purchases, there were thirty states; 15, free; 15 slave, the area of 
the Union littlé short of 3 million square miles, and the population had 
passed 20 million. 

In this year, Senator J. Calhoun, of South Carolina, formerly Vice- 
President under both J. Q. Adams and Andrew Jackson, in his last speech 
in the Senate said: 

“The Union is in danger because of the Universal discontent pervading 
all the Southern States; one of the causes of this is due to the long-continued 
agitation of the Slave question.” 

“The first organised movement appeared in 1835; a short time after, it 
acquired sufficient influence to induce the legislatures of most northern 
States to pass acts, which in effect, abrogated the clauses of the Constitution 
that provide for the delivery up of fugitive slaves.” 
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“Not long after this followed petitions, to abolish slavery in forts, 
magazines, and dock-yards (all controlled by The Congress), resolutions, 
of legislatures of Northern States . . . to exclude Southern States from 
all Territories acquired or to be acquired; and to prevent admission of any 
state hereafter into the Nation, which, by its constitution, does not prohibit 
slavery; and Congress is invoked to do all this, expressly with the view to 
the final abolition of Slavery in the United States.” 

“Ts it not then certain... that the South will be toreen to choose 
between Abolition and Secession?” 

With the admission of California in 1850 into the Union as a free 
state, the South saw their hope of control of the Senate gone; no more 
future southern states were visible, and their allies, the Northern Democrats, 
were becoming restive on the question of slavery in the Territories; the 
influx of immigrants from Europe after the suppression of the revolutionary 
movements in Italy and the German States, was filling the new north-west 
states, Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Oregon Minnesota and 
even California; all were, by up-bringing, anti-slavery in outlook. 

In 1852 Harriet Beecher Stowe’s ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ appeared and 
created a furore, twelve hundred thousand copies being sold. 

In 1854, The Democratic Party in Congress managed to carry the 
‘Kansas-Nebraska Act’. This repealed the ‘Missouri Compromise’, placed 
Slavery and Freedom on an equal footing with the U.S. Government; leav- 
ing it to the sovereign people whether slavery was to be admitted to a 
Territory. Therefore no geographical limit was now set to the extension of 
slavery; thus the Territory of New Mexico (five times the area of New 
York State) could be slave-territory. 

Following the Act, it was said that armed ruffians, employed by slave- 
owners systematically set about driving free settlers out of Kansas and 
Nebraska; that a relief organisation arose in the N.W. of this Territory 
to help the dispossessed, and that from this organisation developed the 
‘Republican Party’. 

In the same year the first round of debates between Lincoln and 
Stephen Douglas was held; in one of these debates Lincoln stated “Whether 
slavery goes into Nebraska or into other new territories, is not the exclusive 
concern of the people who go into these territories; the whole nation is 
interested that the best use is made of the territories; we want them for 
homes for free white people; slave states are places for poor white people 
to remove from.” 

In 1856 The Republican Party made its first bid for political power at 
the centre, they contested the Presidency, and, although the Democratic 
candidate won, their man, Frémont, made a respectable showing as runner- 
up; the previous alternative party, the Whigs, having for all pee pur- 
_ poses, entirely faded away. 

In 1857 by handing down its decision in the ‘Dred Scot’ case the 
Supreme Court not only displayed its ‘Southern’ bias but contrived to 
present the Republican Party with its most effective political ammunition; 
the Court’s findings were “That no slave could plead or give evidence in 
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any court of the U.S.A.; and that a slave-owner was free to take a slave 
into or out of a territory of the U.S.A. whatever decision on the subject of 
slavery the Legislature of that Territory had reached”. 

In a speech at Springfield, IU. on June 16th, 1858, Lincoln declared 
“, .. A house divided against itself cannot stand .. . Either the opponents 
of Slavery will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the public 
mind shall rest in the belief that it is in course of ultimate extinction; or 
its advocates will push it forward, till it shall become alike lawful in all 
States, old as well as new, North as well as South”. 

In the following year, John Brown, who had already gained a reputa- 
tion a few years before, in the Nebraska-Kansas disturbances, as a 
murderous fanatic, led an armed raid upon the Federal arms store at 
Harper’s Ferry; his force was overpowered, and he was captured, tried, 
found guilty of Treason, and executed. The cause for which he had fought, 
a revolt of the slaves, and his dignified justification for his actions, made 
after sentence, raised him to the status of a national hero for the 
abolitionists. 

The temper of the opponents was seen on all sides to be rising; Senator 
Seward, formerly-Governor of N.Y. announced ‘‘This clash is not accidental 
—the work of interested or fanatical agitators and therefore ephemeral. It is 
irrepressible conflict between opposing and enduring forces”. 

The year 1860 was to be the crucial year; the cotton-growers realised 
that should their relentless enemies, the Republican Party, succeed in 
getting their candidate, Lincoln, elected, their days of political power, even 
of existence as a class, were numbered; all that Senator Calhoun had 
foretold ten years ago would undoubtedly come to pass. In the summer of 
this year, the southern Democrats split with their northern members 
rather than tolerate such a view that the inhabitants of any territory 
should have the last word as to whether slavery should exist among them. 
With two Democratic Parties in the field, a Republican Party President was 
assured. 

As final statements of the opposed groups we quote: Senator Sumner 
in the Senate—“‘Slavery denies to a slave what every human being has, 
complete title to himself from the Almighty; abrogates marriage to a 
slave; abrogates parenthood; closes the gates of education, and appropriates 
all the toil of the slave’. (For this utterance the elderly Senator was 
savagely beaten about the head with a walking stick by a Southern Member 
of the House of Representatives). 

On behalf of the Slave-Owners R. B. Rhett in his journal “The Charleston 
Mercury’ “. . . the inauguration of Lincoln and Hamlin would reduce the 
value of all southern slaves by one hundred dollars each.” 

With Lincoln’s election, the dominant slave-owners (thanks to their 
three-fifths of a vote for each slave owned) decided on secession; and 
began talks to gather support to that end. 

The newly-elected President strove to damp down the heat until the 
provocative attack on Fort Sumter justified armed resistance to aggression; 


+ Quoted by Bruce Cotton in ‘The Coming Fury’ 1962, Gollancz, page 104. 
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thus in his inaugural address—“The Constitution of the United States is 
perpetual .. . A majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and 
limitations, and always changing easily with deliberate changes of public 
opinion and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. The rule 
of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is wholly inadmissable. You 
have no conflict without being yourselves the aggressors; you have no oath 


_. registered in Heaven to destroy the Government; while I shall have the most 


solemn one to preserve, protect and defend it.” 

Within six weeks of this message, the Governor of South Carolina, on 
learning that Fort Sumter would probably be evacuated within a matter 
of days, ordered the fort to be shelled; it was surrendered within 48 hours, 


-on,April 14th, 1861. 


Up to the moment of secession the United States consisted of 34 
states, covering an area of nearly 3 million square miles, with a population 
of 31.4 million people; of these, fifteen states were slave states, but only 


_ eleven agreed to the constitution of February 8, 1861; the northern layer, 


Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland and Delaware with over two million whites 
and less than four hundred thousand blacks, with their mixed economy, 
after varying local struggles, adhered to the Union. 

The views of these States had to be very carefullly considered by the 
Union Administration both because of the man-power they had at their 
command but, had Maryland and Delaware joined the Confederates 
Washington City would have been cut off from the North almost 
completely. 

It is believed that by this date the industrial production of the North had 
reached 1,900 million dollars in value, while the South’s agriculture pro- 
duction was only worth 204 million per annum. 

‘The South was self-sufficient in food, and had the valuable cotton crop 
available, if it could be exported; she was very weak in manufacture of all 


- kinds, which showed itself as the war dragged on, in the lessening efficiency 
of her rail-roads, and in her reliance on many replacements either captured 


or brought in by blockade runners. 

The Confederate Administration must have realised from the start that 
in a long war, Northern man-power and industrial resources must 
eventually be victorious, but they hoped that one year. of successful 
defensive war would dishearten the North enough for a satisfactory settle- 
ment to be reached, or for a European intervention to ensure Europe's 
cotton supplies. For this reason the Confederation called at the first instance 
for one hundred thousand volunteers to serve for one year. Unfortunately 
for them, the 1860 cotton crop was a bumper one so that Europe had 
sufficient supplies for 1862 at least; in April, 1862, therefore, the 
Confederation Congress passed its conscription Act. In spite of conscrip- 
tion, man-power continued to be a problem; exemption was considered 
necessary for owners of ten slaves or more, later this figure was reduced 
to five; furthermore the individual states insisted upon retaining considerable 
numbers of militia-men under their own control, for protection against slave 
revolts, which were thought likely to occur, especially after September 
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1862 when Lincoln’s Government passed an act, to come into force January 
1 1863, freeing slaves in all areas under arms. By contrast, in the North not 
far short of two hundred thousand coloured troops were enlisted, a third of 
whom became casualties, while about two-thirds of them were serving at the 
end of hostilities. It is recorded that at one discussion on man-power, 
Major-General Pat Clebourne suggested that some slaves should be freed 
and enlisted, and that this was speedily turned down as absolutely 
impractical. 

During the four months that intervened between the election and the 
inauguration of the President, a quarter of the regular serving officers of 
the Army and the Navy, of whom there were rather over two thousand, 
resigned their commissions to throw in their lot with the Confederates. 

The regular army at the outbreak of the war consisted of some sixteen 
thousand officers and men, serving mostly in detachments of a single 
company or so in Indian Territories or on the Canadian border. 

Immediately after Fort Sumter fell to the Confederates, the President 
called for seventy-five thousand volunteers to serve for three months. These 
men it is to be assumed were to be raised from the members of the States’ 
Militia, who were maintained by the individual states to cope with internal 
disturbance, and by law, could not be mobilised for more than three months 
at a time. 

He also called for forty thousand more men for the regular army, and an 
equal number of volunteers to serve for three years. 

Of the eleven states joining the Confederation, three were west of the 
Mississippi River and had little influence upon the course of the war. Local 
battles occured from time to time in Northern Louisiana, Arkansas and 
southern Missouri but large bodies of troops were not employed nor were 
reinforcements sent eastward to help in campaigns in Tennessee or 
Kentucky except on rare occasions. 

The eight states east of the Mississippi formed a continuous land-mass 
extending seven hundred miles from east to west, three hundred from north 
to south; with a coast line of twelve hundred miles from the mouth of the 
York River to that of the Mississippi. 

The total confederate population is thought to have been about five and 
a half million whites and three and a half million blacks, mostly slaves. 

The Navy possessed nearly a hundred vessels, the majority being wooden 
sailing vessels, a few were sail and steam, while there were an even smaller 
number of new steam skips; most ships were in foreign waters, there being 
but a dozen in the home fleet. 

As soon as hostilities began the Confederates quickly captured Norfolk 
Navy Yard, the forts at Charleston, South Carolina, and those at New 
Orleans; and the forts at Wilmington, Savannah, Georgia, and Mobile, 
Alabama. 

From the day of election of the President until the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter, the position of the Republican Party was extremely difficult: 
until Lincoln took over they were completely powerless, while disloyal 
Congress members and even cabinet officers were free to supply the 
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intending secessionists with much vital information; while, after his 
inauguration, and while any hope of a peaceful solution remained, the 
President was bound to take no step which might start hostilities or add to 
the numbers siding with the secession. 

For this reason the Washington Government, once in power, made little 
reference to ‘Slavery’, but made war upon the ‘Secessionists’ who by their 
attack upon Fort Sumter, had rebelled against the United States. 

The part played by the United States Navy was probably the decisive 
one of the war; its chief task was the blockade of the Confederates’ 
harbours, and the reduction of the forts guarding them, and with the 
assistance of army detachments, to storm and occupy them. 

The land forces were being constantly aided wherever a river was 
navigable by gun-boat or troop-carrier, from the Potomac in northern 
Virginia to the Mississippi and its pricipal tributaries, the Ohio, the 
Cumberland and the Tennessee. 

The two most important captures on the Mississippi, that of New Orleans 
and of Vicksburg were essentially combined operations; as were the earlier 
captures of Forts Henry and Donelson, which initiated the southward drive 
of the Union armies in the west. 

From 1861 onward the Union Navy made repeated attacks upon the 
forts in Confederate hands, but it was not until early in 1865 that the last of 
these forts, Fort Fisher, at Wilmington, N. Carolina surrendered and the 
‘blockade was finally completed. 

The land fighting fell naturally into an east and a west zone, separated 
by the great mountain ranges, the Allegheny, the Cumberland and the Blue 
_ Ridge, extending from the Maryland-Virginian border south-westward to 
end in north-east Alabama, six hundred miles away. 

There were very few gaps in these mountains through which wheeled 
traffic could pass, so that Chattanooga Town and the Cumberland Gap were 
of considerable military value. 

In the western zone there were three railroads running roughly parallel, 
150 miles apart, from the Mississippi eastward; in the absence of any 
natural features, these would form the bases for lines of defence. 

By August, 1861, the Confederates had established their defences, with 
about 45 thousand men, along the most northerly of these lines, which ran, 
roughly, along the Kentucky-Tennessee border, crossing the Tennessee and 
the Cumberland rivers at Forts Henry and Donelson, then on to Bowling 
Green; the eastern half of this 350-mile line, to the region of Cumberland 
Gap, had no rail-road support. 

In the first few weeks of 1862 the Union armies struck at both ends of 
this line; capturing in the west, Forts Henry and Donelson, obliging the 
Confederates to fall back to the next rail-road to the south, that from 
Memphis on the Mississippi, eastward through Corinth and Decator along 
the southern Tennessee border. 

The Union Army under Grant advanced southward, and had reached 
Shiloh, twenty miles north of Corinth before it was counter-attacked: after 
very heavy fighting the Confederates were driven off; as a result Corinth, 
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an important rail junction was abandoned; this in turn, during the next 
couple of months, led to the surrender of Memphis and of Fort Pillow. 
Meanwhile, after several days bombardment of its forts, a combined force 
entered the Mississippi, forced its way past these still active forts and 
captured the city of New Orleans by April 25; the forts now isolated, 
surrendered within a few days. 

This exploit, together with the capture of Memphis, left the Confederates 
with only one strong point along the whole length of the Mississippi, namely 
Vicksburg, situated at the western end of the last remaining east to west rail 
system in their hands; the penetration of this line would uncover the 
remaining centres of Alabama and Mississippi since any continuous defence 
line south of this, with lateral rail connections would need to rest its left 
flank on the sea at Mobile or Pensacola. 

During the autumn of this year and the early months of 1863 the Union 
forces were engaged in exploring the approaches to Vicksburg and in 
probing for the enemy forces in eastern Tennessee; it was not till early April 
that Grant’s final attempt on Vicksburg was launched. 

On April 18 a cavalry brigade drove the whole length of the State of 
Mississippi to reach Baton Rouge greatly disturbing the Confederate 
command; on the 29th, Sherman, apparently in force, sailed up the Yazoo 
river, with gun-boat support, as if to attack Vicksburg from the north; the 
bulk of this force was withdrawn so quickly that it was able to land two 
days later with Grant’s other two corps thirty miles down stream from 
Vicksburg at Grand Gulf and Bruinsburg. 

The whole force moved forward on May 7, north-eastward, cutting itself 
free of its supply line; within five days the Union army was only a few miles 
south of the Vicksburg-Meridian rail-road; now it fanned out, the right- 
hand drove straight north-east to capture the city of Jackson, the centre 
one went due north to intercept the rail while the left corps moved north- 
west to hold the crossings of the Big Black River. By May 17, the three 
corps had concentrated for the crossing of this river, driving the Confeder- 
ate covering force back into Vicksburg; by May 19, an army of just over 
thirty thousand was being besieged in the city; it surrendered on July 4. 

Following this success, the Union pressure on the mountain gap at 
Chattanooga increased, so that by September 7, the Confederates withdrew 
from the town, but when their pursuers became too widely dispersed in the 
hilly country to the south, turned on them near the Chittamauga stream, and 
drove them back into Chattanooga, where they were besieged. 

In this battle the losses on the two sides were very heavy, of a total battle 
strength of just over one hundred thousand, casualties amounted to one third 
of that number during the two days September 19-20. 

General Grant, on October 18, was appointed G.O.C. west of the 
Alleghony Mountains, and was directed to take personal charge of the force 
hemmed in against the mountains at Chattanooga. 

Before the end of October, Grant opened a supply line to the west for 
this force, and during November was able to bring in reinforcements from 
both the Army of the Tennessee and the Army of the Potomac; on 
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‘ November 24-25 the strengthened army under Grant fought its way out of - 
Chattanooga, the Confederate troops withdrawing in some disorder. 

On March 9th, 1864, Congress re-created the rank of Lieut-General, in 
abeyance since George Washington’s day, and promoted Grant to this rank; 
at the same time the President appointed the new Lieut-General to the post 
of G.O.C. the Union Armies. 

Although the final outcome of the conflict depended upon the blockade 
and the war in the west, both sides attached rightly great importance to the 
fighting in the East; since to the Union Government, holding Washington 
was essential for the maintenance of national morale and to impress foreign 
observers; also it was greatly to their advantage to engage large numbers 
of enemy troops where their own lines of communication were short, and 
could be made most efficient by the use of the rivers. To the Confederates, 
the same foreign observers could equally well note their effective resistance; 
while the numerous rivers formed a strong series of defence lines not finally 
penetrated until June 1864. 

The war in the eastern zone is more easily understood if it is looked upon 
as a Rugby Football field with a somewhat prolonged game in progress, 
the rivers serving as the demarcation lines; the Potomac and the James 
rivers, one hundred miles apart, were the goal lines, the goals being 
Washington and Richmond; the Rappahanock was the half-way line; the 
Pamonkey-York River and Bull Run the respective ‘25’ lines, and the 
Susquehanna and the Roanoke rivers the dead-ball lines. 

Throughout the war, fighting was confined to the area between the goal 
lines; no advance by either side resulted in its opponent being driven from 
the field until the final collapse of the Confederate armies in April, 1865. 
Both battles of Bull Run (1861, 1862) were fought on the Northern ‘25’ 
line; Fredericksburg (December 1862) and Chancellorsville (May, 1863) 
near the half-way line; as were the battles of ‘The Wilderness’ and at 
Spotsylvania in 1864. 

The siege of Yorktown, 1862, occured in the southern ‘25’, while ‘the 
seven days battle’ of that year was fought out under the very goal posts of 
the Confederates; the battles of North Anna and Cold Harbor were both 
staged in the southern ‘25. 

In September, 1862 and June, 1863 two dashes by the South up their left 
wing got past the northern goal line but were held up at “Antietam and at 
Gettysburg respectively; while the North, in their turn, attacking on their 
left wing were held up on the line in 1862 in the ‘Peninsular Campaign’. 
Finally, at the end of May, 1864, ‘the Army of the Potomac’ forced its way 
over the Southern ‘25’ at Hanover Town, being at last checked at Cold 
Harbor, on the southern goal line. 

From then on there was a grim siege of the Confederate line, extending 
from Richmond down to Petersburg, which only ended in the evacuation of 
the position by the Confederate Government and Army early in April, 1865. 

Early in April, 1862, the Union ‘Army of the Potomac’ began its most 
ambitious programme, “The Peninsular Campaign’; over one hundred 
thousand troops were embarked and sailed down the Potomac to be landed 
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in the peninsula between the mouths of the York and James rivers, here 
they were beseiged by a smaller force for one month, when, in the face of 
increasing heavy artillery, the Confederates withdrew westward; the Union 
troops followed by river to fight a drawn battle at ““Seven Pines”, almost 
within sight of Richmond. 


Meanwhile ‘Stonewall’ Jackson, with less than twenty thousand men 
managed to occupy four times that number for six weeks in spirited dashes 
up and down the Shenandeah Valley, such time as these men were being 
urgently called for to reinforce the Army of the Potomac. During this period 
the ‘Army of the Potomac’ continued to let their opponents retain the 
initiative, and fell back during the ‘Seven Days Battle’, to finish on July 
2, back where it had started, at the tip of the Peninsula. After the army had 
remained passively here for a month, it was ordered back to Washington 
by the President, who not unnaturally, disliked having the Capital City 
uncovered for months at a time while his largest army rested indefinitely. 


Farly in September, 1862 the Confederates ‘Army of North Virginia’ 
began its ‘Maryland Campaign’ by crossing the Potomac some forty miles 
west of Washington; the object of the exercise was to live off a rich country, 
but the purpose was more political, since it was felt that many people in 
Maryland and Pennsylvania might be persuaded to think that the ‘South’ 
were winning, and this impression might travel further since Great Britain 
had not yet stated whether she would recognise the ‘South’. 


The Army of the Potomac arrived sooner from the east than had been 
anticipated, driving across Antietam Creek while Lee’s divisions were widely 
separated, but by a swift concentration he was able to beat off this attack; 
McClellan did not renew the attack, but Lee was unable to resume his 
advance, and withdrew unmolested to Virginia. 


During 1862 the US Congress proceeded on its anti-slavery drive in April 
it (1) resolved to offer financial aid to any state starting gradual emancipa- 
tion. (2) Abolished slavery in the District of Columbia. 


In June abolished slavery in the Territories for ever. 


On September 23, on the strength of the strategic victory at Antietam the 
President announced ‘Unless the Confederate return to the Union by January 
1. 1863, all sfaves in places under arms will be free.’ In November the 
British Government announced that it did not recognise the ‘Southern States 
Government’; this decision being made at that time was rather a piece of 
good fortune for the Union, since the next month they received their 
severest hammering yet, at Fredericksburg; but as in previous engagements 
in the east, there were no appreciable results, apart from a second change of 
commanding officer. 


1863 opened quietly in the east, it was not until early May that the Union 
forces attacked at Chancellorsville, near the half-way line; the Union army 
after some confused fighting retired, apparently for no particular reason; as 
‘withdrawal proceeded General Lee staged his second campaign into 
Maryland. 
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This drive was begun òn June 13, in spite of the fact that by this time, 

Vicksburg, the last strong point on the Mississippi in Confederate hands 
- had been besieged for more than three weeks. 
General Longstreet’s suggestion that, by. using their interior lines they 
_ should threaten the Army of the Cumberland, 400 miles away, or the Army 
of the Tennessee, 600 miles away, both accessible by rail; thus forcing Grant 
to detach some troops to their aid (or by a more round-about train route of 
1,000 miles get within striking distance of Grant’s own force besieging 
Vicksburg, HBD) was turned down in favour of a second attempt at what 
had failed the previous September. 

The objectives were the same, to feed the army in a richer land, to 
persuade the local inhabitants that ‘the South’ were the winning side and to 
prompt the European Countries to do what they had declined to do the 
previous November, recognise “The South’. 

This decision of a tired Virginian allowed Vicksburg to fall, without any 
compensatory gains, giving the Union forces complete control of the 
Mississippi River, and on land, freedom to drive on a wide front into the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama; or to concentrate their armies in‘a 
serious attempt to force their way via Chattanooga into Georgia. 

Lee’s cavalry were not well used in this campaign, three brigades, under 
‘JEB’ Stuart, were out on a foray near Washington, while the remaining 
-four were distributed on the army’s left flank and rear. 

The ‘Army of the Potomac’ followed Lee more rapidly than he had 
expected, so that the advanced-guards of the two armies ran into each other 
at the little town of Gettysburg, forty miles north of the Potomac River. 
An encounter battle developed here, the forces rapidly building up on 
parallel ridges south of the town; fierce fighting developed on July 2 and 3, 
dying down after a massive frontal attack by Lee’s army had been repulsed; 
there was no counter-attack, and the Confederates, as in the previous year, 
were able to retreat without further fighting to Virginia. 

On May 4, 1864, Grant, the new Commander-in-Chief, set in motion four 
synchronised advances, two major and two subsidiary. 

Sherman, with one hundred thousand men, in three armies drove south 
from Chattanooga along the rail-road; his objective was Atlanta, rail centre 
and manufacturing town, 120 miles southward. 

The other main attack was carried out by ‘The Army of*the Potomac’ 
with a force about the same size as that of Sherman, under General Meade, 
although General Grant remained with this force throughout the 
_ campaign. 

The two subsidiary attacks, up the Shenandoah Valley, and westward 
from Fort Monroe, were intended to distract General Lee when confronting 
Meade’s army; unfortunately for the Union both these lesser efforts failed, 
- being stopped by vigorous defence, and forced to retire before fierce 
counter-attacks. 

Sherman, mostly by encircling movements, or threats of such, drove the 
Confederates step by step southward, reaching the outskirts of Atlanta on 
July 20. After much severe fighting and further attempts to encircle him, 
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Hood, the new Confederate Commander, was manoeuvred out of the city 
of Atlanta by September 1. 

Grant’s intention was closely to engage his opponent’s force, keeping 
constantly in touch, so as to prevent breaking awaly, and at the same time, 
edge continuously round Lee’s right, drawing him out of his good 
defensive position in “The Wilderness’ and then to get between him and 
Richmond, or to defeat him in the field. 

Heavy fighting occured on May 5-6 in ‘the Wilderness’ and around 
Spotsylvania, May 8-19, and again at Hanover Junction where Grant failed 
in his attempt to cross the North Anna River; moving further south-east he 
succeeded in crossing the Pomunkey River, near Hanover Town, to be 
checked at the battle of Cold Harbor, June 1-3. 

In these four weeks of fighting the Union forces had lost in casualties, 
over 50 per cent of their original strength; the Confederates, more than 
55 per cent of theirs. Never after this month did the Confederate high 
command ever go over to the offensive. 

Grant had definitely failed to get between Lee and Richmond though now 
he was well within the southern ‘25’ in strength. 

During the night of June 12-13 Grant secretly and swiftly moved all of his 
six corps from their entrenched position at Cold Harbor south-eastward 
over the Chickohominy River; two corps turned eastward to menace Lee 
at Malvern Hills, while the rest proceeded to keep southward to cross the 
James River near Wyanoke; to be followed by the Malvern Hill party a day 
or two later. 

By June 17 Grant with sixty thousand men assaulted the long prepared 
trench system extending from Richmond to Petersburg, but failed to carry 
the position; further turning movements were thought to be too dangerous, 
since the Union lines of communication along the rivers would be 
endangered; a siege was undertaken instead, which dragged out for nine 
months before the Confederate forces were finally driven out. 

The Confederates, by summer’s end were obviously the losing side; Lee 
besieged at Richmond, Hood’s army finally driven out of Atlanta, the 
Shenandoah Valley secured to the Union by a corps under Sheridan, and 
only one port, at Wilmington, North Carolina open still to blockade runners. 

Sherman, based upon Atlanta, found himself unable to force Hood to 
battle, who preferred to threaten the Union communications northward to 
Chattanooga, from the west; it was feared too that he might raid as far 
north as ‘Tennessee. 

It was decided therefore that Sherman should cut adrift from his supply 
lines and drive down through Georgia, living on the country and destroying 
everything which could be of military value to the enemy; meanwhile 
General Thomas was to return north to protect Tennessee; this was success- 
fully accomplished when Hood was checked November 29 and 30 at Spring 
Hill and Franklin, and decisively beaten at Nashville, December 15-16. 

Meanwhile, Sherman with sixty thousand men left Atlanta November 15, 
reaching Savannah on the Gulf Coast December 13, the city falling, 
December 21. 
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On January 10, he started out on a march north-east through the 
Carolinas; a more seriously opposed one, and over a greater distance; 
however some distraction was provided, since January 13-15 was the date 
on which a combined force assaulted and captured Fort Fisher, the last fort 
in Confederate hands. | 

Sherman captured Columbia, State Capital of South Carolina on February 
17, Wilmington being captured from the sea on February 22. 

During March Sherman continued his march north-eastward into North 
Carolina; in the meanwhile a large Union Cavalry sweep was made through 
Georgia and Alabama; and at the same time a Union force from New 
Orleans descended upon Mobile, Alabama. 


On March 29, Grant with a total besieging force of one hundred thousand 
men to Lee’s sixty thousand, attacked the South-west face of the Richmond 
defences; by April 2 the Confederate Government was in flight, on the 
following day Lee’s army was in full retreat westward; short of supplies, 
transport and food ‘the Army of North Virginia’ struggled on westward for 
over fifty miles only to find itself overtaken by two corps and menaced 
from behind by Grant’s main body at Appomattox Court House, where it 
surrendered, on April 9; on April 18 the remaining army formation still in 
the field, that of Johnston, some forty thousand men also surrendered. 


On February 1, 1865 the Congress approved the thirteenth Amendment 
of the Constitution, which was ratified by the requisite number of the States 
of the Union, and became effective December 18 in the same year; it read— 
‘Neither Slavery nor Involuntary Servitude, except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist in the 
United States, or in any place subject to their jurisdiction.’ 
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THE INSATIABLE COCKNEY — 
HOGARTH AND HIS ART 
Tudor Edwards 


ILLIAM HOGARTH died just two centuries ago, and there is 

no more illustrious name in the annals of British painting, certainly 

not in that eighteenth century which he illuminated in such telling 
fashion. ‘No man is an island,’ wrote Donne, but Hogarth was just that, 
a sharp solitary reef in the snobbery, quackery and false values of a world 
that saw great art as the monopoly of the Grand Tour countries. 

The son of a schoolmaster, Hogarth was born in London’s Smithfield in 
1697, and at an early age his talent for drawing induced his father to 
apprentice him to a silversmith near Leicester Fields (now Leicester 
Square), for whom young William chased tankards and salvers. After his 
father’s death in 1718 he set up as an engraver on his own account, though 
his eye was focussed on wider horizons for he attended drawing classes 
at the art academy of Sir James Thornhill, a portrait-painter and decorative 
artist much in favour with Queen Anne (the Painted Hall at Greenwich is 
a celebrated example of Thornhill’s work). 

Painting at this time was an uneasy profession with little or no status, 
and Hogarth did not help himself when he scandalised society in 1724 by 
bringing out a set of engravings The Talk of the Town in which he satirised 
both Society and the tendency of fashionable London to lhonise foreign 
singers, Thus, his first venture was in the satirical vein of such pictures as 
The Rake’s Progress, with which he is today popularly associated. It was his 
engravings that first brought him to fame, and it was these, also, that 
fostered a popular interest in art. 

From the first he was a rebel and an innovator. ‘Copying,’ he said, ‘is like 
pouring water out of one vessel into another’. He preferred to draw his 
own water. The social world meant little to him. Like Goya, he hobnobbed 
with Bohemia 4nd was at home with actors and writers, tradespeople and 
servants, on the street and in the tavern. He had a habit of making notes 
- on his thumb-nail of facial expressions, and with barbed wit he put these 
to use in those pictorial dramas which are crowded with humorous 
deformities and incidents. 

He was the recorder of London’s low-life junketings and purple patches, 
its vice and violence, the painter of those artisans, journeymen and servant 
girls whose lean avaricious faces and mis-shapen bodies so often give a 
sense of bitterness and despair to his pictures. Yet the humour nearly always 
creeps in, as in such engravings, today in the British Museum, as The 
Oratorio, The Beggar’s Opera and The Laughing Audience. Indeed, Hogarth 
was long regarded as a great comic artist, and it is true that the main force 
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of his genius was spent in satire-on the social evils of his day. Yet 
such pictures declared him to be a moralist no less than a satirist, and 
Leigh Hunt recorded in his Autobiography that in his day schoolboys were 
nourished on such moralising pieces as Hogarth’s The Good and Bad 
Apprentices. 

It was in 1735 that he brought out his best known work, The Rake’s 
Progress, with its eight telling episodes in the inglorious career of Tom 
Rakewell, from debauchery to the debtor’s prison and the mad-house. 
Its humour and moral force were praised by his friend, Henry Fielding, 
the novelist, whose work more than once inspired Hogarth. Later came his 
Marriage a la Mode, now in the National Gallery, an equally telling piece 
of reportage on domestic life. Narrative pictures, of course, were nothing 
new (they can be seen on Trajan’s Coloumn in Rome), but Hogarth was 
the first to invent the story and illustrate it. 


The success of these narrative pictures may perhaps be explained in 
terms of the popular demand for strip-cartoons today, but it is strange 
that this aspect of Hogarth as a great comic artist should have eclipsed 
his reputation as a portrait-painter. His portraiture was honest and original, 
with nothing of the milkiness and conventional manner of Lely or Kneller 
or any of his predecessors, but having some affinity with the realism of the 
Dutch Masters. His earlier portraits of Lavinia Fenton as Polly Peacham 
(a character in The Beggar's Opera) and The Shrimp Girl have vivid 
characterisation and an extraordinary vivacity of expression, and his 
later, more polished works, rank high in European portraiture. 


Indeed, Hogarth fancied himself as a portrait-painter, boasting that he 
could paint equal to Vandyke, given his time and his own subject. The 
contemporary Hazlitt declared that this proviso was the very reason why he 
could not. Strangely enough that verdict was reversed over a century later 
when Walter Savage Landor, the Warwickshire-born poet, buying a portrait 
that he attributed to Hogarth, remarked: ‘Never was a finer painted in 
England, even by Vandyke .. .’ 

His masterpiece was undoubtedly the life-size portrait of Captain Coram, 
commissioned in 1749 by the Foundling Hospital in Brunswick Square, 
‘which Coram had founded two years earlier. Hogarth himself recorded 
that this was “‘the portrait that I painted with most pleasure? and in which 
I particularly wished to excel”. The composition for once has some 
conventional décor—column, drapery, charts and globe—though the face 
is that if a bluff old sea-dog. Today this hangs in the offices of the 
Thomas Coram Foundation in London. 


An equally striking portrait is that of Lord George Graham in his Cabin, 
painted in 1745, probably in celebration of a naval victory off Ostend, 
and now in the National Maritime Museum. This is an animated portrait 
group with more than a suggestion of Hogarth’s earlier conversation pieces, 
and it has sparkle and a lilting rhythm. Lord George and his friends are 
seated at table, while cook and poser servant attend and a bewigged pug 
capers saucily. 
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The theatre continued to hold him, and his David Garrick in the Green 
- Room at Drury Lane, today in the Lady Lever Collection at Port Sunlight, 
is perhaps as near the conventional portrait as he ever came. A magnificent 
painting of children rehearsing a play was lost when London’s Holland 
House was ruined by neglect and then by enemy action. 

Although Hogarth held aloof from the Continent he did venture a solitary 
essay in the Baroque Grand Style of the period, in the pair of large 
canvasses, The Pool of Bethesda and The Good Samaritan, on the staircase 
of London’s St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. These were probably inspired by 
Thornhill’s Painted Ceiling at Greenwich, and they are theatrical pieces 
that are quite Mediterranean in feeling. His. only other large painting in this 
fresco manner is to be found in Lincoln’s Inn. 

In the last decade of his life he made one more narrative series, The 
Election, four small paintings depicting the alleged corruption and violent 
wrangling of English electoral procedure and said to be based on the 
Oxfordshire Election of 1754. Designed like his-other narrative pictures for 
engraving, this is a lampoon in character with his earlier work, though 
the admirable landscape setting is something new. Both The Election and 
The Rake’s Progress are now housed in Sir John Soane’s Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

The last years of this insatiable Cockney’s life were embittered by 
quarrels with friends, but he was prosperous and happily married to the 
daughter of his old master, Sir James Thornhill (after an early elopement 
that had made Thornhill furious). He remained simple in character and | 
continued to frequent his favourite tavern, Slaughter’s in St. Martin’s Lane; 
on one occasion he walked home in the rain quite forgetting that he now 
kept his own coach. He had his town house in Leicestere Square and a 
country house at Chiswick, his ‘little country box by the Thames,’ today the 
Hogarth Museum. He lies now in Chiswick churchyard, beneath a Baroque 
monument, close to the Georgian houses of Chiswick Mall. 

His Self Portrait of 1745, now in the Tate Gallery, shows him to have 
been a down-to-earth realist honest if somewhat belligerent, and he is 
accompanied into posterity by his dog, his palette and the works of 
Shakespeare, Milton and Swift. 
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ECONOMICS 


THE CONDITIONS OF EFFECTIVE COMPETITION 
by Paul Derrick 


F there is one thing about which nearly all the politicians and nearly all 

the economists are agreed it is that we must devise an incomes policy 

applying to all incomes as soon as we possibly can. Chancellors have 
been telling us this for seventeen years and the view has been reaffirmed by 
the employers and the unions in Mr. Brown’s recent Declaration of Intent. 
But a few voices are raised in doubt. 


Mr. Graham Hutton in the Telegraph on January 4th, for instance, 
expressed doubts about voluntary restraints upon incomes. Lord Shawcross, 
in an interview published in the January issue of the Director, thought that 
there was a danger of an incomes policy discouraging effort. But the chief 
critic of the policy has been Mr. Enoch Powell. Three months after his 
resignation from the Conservative Government in October 1963 he 
described proposals for an incomes policy which were being then discussed 
by the N.E.D.C. as “dangerous nonsense”. 


Mr. Powell, who is a former Financial Secretary to the Treasury, had 
declared that managements had no business to accept any kind of responsi- 
bility for prices and that wages, profits and prices always had been and 
always would be determined by the market. For management to stand up 
in public and declare that they had a responsibility to keep prices stable 
or lower them or that individual prices ought to be reported on by a 
Commission or that profits ought to attract special tax penalties if they 
exceeded certain levels was “much more than the permissible percentage 
of nonsense”. Mr. Powell added that it was the duty of management to 
conduct business in the way which is likely to maximise the return on 
capital invested in the business. 


This is certainly a duty placed on company directors by company law. 
They are required by law to serve their interests of their shareholders 
whatever Chancellors may choose to say from time to time about the need 
for restraint in the distribution of dividends. Moreover, Mr. Powell is 
surely talking sound economic sense when he says that it is silly for the 
government to appeal to companies to reduce prices as Chancellors are 
continually doing and as Mr. Brown did early in January when he gent out 
a large number of letters about price increases. 


If a company reduces prices below the market level he may not be able 
to cover his costs. Price reductions will not necessarily reduce profits: on 
the contrary, price cutting firms may achieve great increases in sales and 
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profits. But if prices are reduced or prevented from rising by government 
appeals or Commissions, companies are only too likely to find themselves 
unable to increase production sufficiently to meet demand. More or less 
voluntary price reductions could lead to shortages and under the counter 
sales as price controls did under the last Labour Government. Demand will 
exceed supply and there will be too much money chasing too few goods. 
Lower prices will be unlikely to increase sales or profits. To ask manu- 
facturers to reduce prices when they can sell all they can produce at the 
higher price 1s asking too much and most appeals of this kind have been 
ineffective. 


Mr. Powell was equally scathing about the idea of increasing taxation of 
all profits if some profits increased; and it is surely clear that taxes of this 
kind would undermine incentive. But it is equally clear, as Mr. Jobn 
Hunter, of the N.E.D.C., remarked at the time, that wage earners are not 
going to exercise restraint if nothing is done about profits; and increases 
in costs have been making our exports less competitive. 


But if Mr. Powell is right as well as the other economists and politicians, 
how are we ever to get out of our difficulties? The Economist advocates a 
special tax on dividends of the kind condemned by Mr. Powell; and looks 
forward with glee to a head-on collision between the government and the 
unions which would clearly be unlikely to do much to increase production 
or goodwill in industry. We cannot afford to be priced out of export 
markets; and should we not by now be asking ourselves whether Keynes 
was right in thinking that full employment could be maintained without 
inflation while industry remains on a capitalist basis? 


Professor Meade, Professor of Political Economy at Cambridge, has just 
published a most important little book called Efficiency Equality and the 
Ownership of Property (Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d.) in which he draws 
attention to the inherent tendency of market forces in a capitalist economy 
to distribute the national income in a grossly unfair way. Ricardo, Marx 
and others had noticed these tendencies a hundred years ago and the latter 
concluded that capitalism should be replaced by something better but 
neglected to pay any attention to the problem of how this should be done. 
Professor Meade has now investigated this vitally important problem. 


He points out that 42 per cent of the personal wealth in the United 
Kingdom was still in 1960 concentrated in the hands of 1 per cent of the 
population and that 75 per cent was owned by 5 per cent of the population. 
He proposes a substantial extension of social ownership and a radical 
redistribution of property by measures such as a tax on wealth, a tax on 
property incomes as such or a new system of death duties. The basic 
problem of the distribution of the wealth of the nation is examined in some 
detail* and it would seem that changes of this kind proposed by him are 
essential for an effective incomes policy. 

Although as a radical Professor Meade is in favour of a substantial 
extension of social ownership, as an economist he is in favour of a market 
economy. He recognises that the market mechanism is the best way of 
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adapting supply to demand in a highly industrialised economy; but it also 
looks as if this market mechanism does not work very well if industry is 
run on a capitalist basis. Market forces then tend to bring about a grossly 
unfair distribution of the national income; but these forces are offset by the 
power of the unions and a new Iron Law of Wages which imposes con- 
tinuing inflation. Countries such as Brazil may be able to afford inflation; 
but with Britain competitive exports are a matter of survival. 


Professor Meade talks about the extension of social ownership rather 
than about nationalisation; and it is, perhaps, useful to recall the views of 
another socialist who also recognised the value of competition and who saw ` 
socialism in terms of a fairer distribution of property rather than in terms, 
of wholesale nationalisation. “The laws of property,” declared John 
Stuart Mill in his Principles of Political Economy, “have never yet con-  - 
formed to the principles on which the justification of property rests, but 
have purposely fostered inequalities.” 


Later on Mill declared that “‘the industrial economy which divides 
society absolutely into two portions, the payers of wages and the receivers 
of them, is neither fit for nor capable of indefinite duration. The possibility 
of changing this system for one of combination without dependence and 
unity of interest instead of organised hostility depends altogether upon the 
future development of the partnrship principle”. 


After discussing the work of Robert Owen and experiments in co- 
partnership he declared that “the form of association which must be 
expected in the end to predominate is not that which can exist between a 
capitalist as a chief and workpeople without a voice in the management 
but the association of the labourers themselves on terms of equality, col- 
lectively owning the capital with which they carry on their operations”. 

He went on to say that it was improbable that many “workpeople will 
any longer consent to work all their lives for wages merely and both private 
capitalists and associations will find it necessary to make the entire body of 
labourers participants in profits. Eventually we may see our way through 
the co-operative principle to a change in society which would combine the 
- freedom and independence of the individual with the moral intellectual and 
economical advantages of aggregate production”. 


He added that he agreed with “the socialist writers in their conception 
of the form which industrial operations should assume and entirely shared 
their opinion that the time was ripe for commencing such a transformation 
which should by all just and effectual means be aided and encouraged”. 
But he added that he “utterly dissented” from “the most conspicuous and 
vehement part of socialist teaching, their declamations against competition”. 


Though Mill called himself a Socialist in his later years he was, like 
Professor Meade and other economists, insistent on the value of com- 
petition. Curiously enough economists in the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and other Communist countries are coming to 
recognise the value of competition in an industrial economy. Professor 
Libermann of Kharkhox University has been the pioneer in the develop- 
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ment of these ideas; but other economists, such as Academician Leontov 
and Academician Trapeznikov have been arguing in the same kind of way. 
They have been commended by the new leadership and experiments are 
being made in the textile and other industries. In the middle of January it 
was announced that competition was to be made effective in 400 factories 
producing consumer goods. 


Soviet economists are realising that the market mechanism can be of 
great value in adapting supply to demand and preventing waste. Professor 
Libermann has also argued that waste can be reduced if factories are 
required to pay some specific return on capital provided by the state. 
When capital is provided by the state for nothing it is apt to be wasted; 
but when it has to be paid for and when workers and managers share to 
some extent in surplus earnings, efficiency is likely to be increased. 


The value of competition has long been recognised in Yugoslavia; and 
reforms in the banking system which are being made there were described 
in the Economist on 19 December. While the West is searching for an 
incomes policy, for a way of distributing the earnings of industry which 
will be regarded as fair by the unions, the Communists are coming to 
recognise the value of competition. Perhaps in course of time the differences 
between the two systems will come to be more apparent than real. 


When the Labour Government comes to introduce its Corporation 
Profits Tax in 1966 it will have to decide whether organisations such as 
Co-operative Societies, Building Societies, the John Lewis Partnership 
and the Burroughs Wellcome group of companies should pay at the same 
rate as companies run for the profit of their shareholders. ‘The Co-operative 
Party will no doubt press the claim of Co-operatives to pay at a lower rate; 
and as the consumer is the residuary beneficiary of consumers’ co-operatives 
it will be the housewife that will pay the tax and will benefit from any 
concession. 


Similarly, a concession to Building Societies, frequently demanded by 
M.P.s of all parties, would help to reduce the mortgage burden of many 
householders. The tax imposed on the John Lewis Partnership will be 
paid by the wérkers as residuary beneficiaries, as with the co-operative 
productive societies. And a higher rate of tax on companies such as 
Burroughs Wellcome would mean that so much less will be available for 
research. 


The Royal Commission on Taxation held that all organisations should 
be taxed on the same basis. But tax concessions in development areas and 
to co-operative housing societies and for many years with insurance 
premiums show that taxation can usefully be used as an instrument of 
social policy. If the Corporation Profits Tax is imposed at a reduced 
rate on the John Lewis Partnership, Co-operative Societies and other 
organisations not run for profit it might do much to encourage other 
companies to organise themselves in a similar way. And this could do 
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much to help the government to produce an effective incomes policy. 
If consumers shared in residual earnings as well as workers, rings and 
cartels would become impossible. 


Profit is inevitable in any social system because it is impossible for 
any producer to calculate his costs exactly. In a society in which the 
residual earnings of limited companies accrue to a relatively small number 
of shareholders, trade unions will necessarilly seek to maintain their share 
of industrial earnings by pressing wage claims whenever full employment 
conditions and an expanding market enable them to do so. The result 
is recurrent crises as higher prices make it difficult to maintain exports. 


We are finding by experience that a competitive economy does not 
work very well when it operates on a capitalist basis. Economists like 
Mr. Powell, Lord Shawcross and Mr. Graham Hutton are fascinated by 
the market mechanism and the process of competition and conclude that 
‘economic forces must be given free play and that unions should be allowed 
to press wage claims with all possible vigour. Other economists point 
out that the result has been inflationary and Chancellors appeal con- 
tinuously for restraint. It is in no way necessary to suggest that Mr. Powell 
and those who think like him are wrong in insisting on the value of 
competition. But it is relevant to point out that competition is not working 
very well in our capitalist society and that it would probably work much 
better if the basis of industrial ownership was changed in such a way 
that labour ceased to be a commodity. 
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A NEW LIFE OF GOETHE 
by Richard Friedenthal 
OETHE occupies the same position of unchallenged supremacy in 
"German literature as Shakespeare in England and Dante in Italy. 
Many biographies, large and small, have appeared and the 
monographs run into hundreds. What then is the reason for a new full- 
length study of 560 pages? Dr. Friedenthal answers our question and he 
amply proves his claim that a detailed analysis of the character still 
remains a necessity. It would be difficult to overpraise the thoroughness of 
his scholarship and the fairness of his interpretation of a complex character 
and the most many-sided writer of his time or of any time. 

Everyone agrees in recognizing Goethe’s place among the immortals but 
men of genius are almost always super-egoists and the general impression 
left on the reader’s mind is that his failings were on almost as large a 
scale as his achievements. The writings are by no means neglected but it 
is the man on whom our attention is concentrated. Early in life he became 
the most widely read of authors all over the world and in later life visitors 
streamed into Weimar in order to see the demi-God whose works they 
had read. The self worship common to men of genius was thus perpetually 
stimulated by the homage of mankind; yet Goethe was never destined to 
enjoy perfect happiness which is only obtainable when we have peace in 
our heart. Perfect love is the supreme blessing within the reach of mankind 
but perfect love must be unselfish. Goethe’s contacts with women lasted 
throughout his life of 83 years but none of them constituted an abiding 
satisfaction. When he had had enough of a friend old or young, male or 
female he dropped them, never troubling himself to worry about the grief 
entailed by the break. The reader of this revealing work will feel a certain 
sense of disappointment. To put it very broadly Goethe was too much 
wrapped up in himself to be a good friend, a good husband or a good 
father. That he never visited his mother during the last 11 years of her 
life is only the most glaring example of his indifference to the feelings 
even of those to whom he owed most. Like lesser mortals however he 
required a certain amount of warmth as well as comfort in his own 
household. One of the most interesting portions of Dr. Friedenthals vivid 
work describes “how lonely the great man felt. Christiane did her best. 
But Ottilie, wife of his son August, comes out very badly in these pages. 
I had always thought of her as bringing light and charm and youth into 
his home and now I learn that she cared for little except enjoying herself 
in her own way and her morals were no better than that of her father-in- 
law and August, who drank. She and August lived in the great house and 
the old host used to hear their noisy revelry and felt how little they cared 
about him. 

The author deals af length with the early years of a man who took time 
to decide whether he should be a writer or an artist. It was only when the 
Sorrows of Werther was published in 1774 when he was 25 that the matter 
was settled for him by the applause of readers in many lands. Many years 
later Napoleon told him that he had read the book seven times and had 
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taken it with him on his campaigns. His father had persuaded him to 
study law and he learned enough at various universities to obtain a degree 
but he never put his heart into it and it was laid aside for ever. : 

Every reader is aware of the partnership of Goethe and Karl August, 
ruler of the little Duchy of Weimar, one of the smallest of the many pretty 
German states, and most readers have looked back at Weimar through a 
sort of golden haze. There is little left of this golden haze when we have 
finished Dr. Friedenthal’s narrative. The Duke cared as little about morality 
as his most illustrious associate and the little court was full of intrigues. 
At the age of 26 after many wanderings Goethe accepted an invitation to 
reside in Weimar and for the next 10 years he acted as one of Karl 
August’s ministers. During these early Weimar years he found a good deal 
of satisfaction in the society of Frau von Stein, wife of a Weimar official 
and their correspondence is of more interest than that with other female 
acquaintances. She was more cultivated than his previous women friends 
but she lacked warmth and after 10 years she ceased to count in his life. 
He continued to pour out poems and dramas but at the age of 35 he had 
had enough of the routine of administration and for the rest of his life 
literature claimed his almost exclusive attention. He was not only the 
greatest poet and the greatest dramatist in the history of German literature 
but also the greatest novelist. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship contained 
like Werther a good deal of autobiography and won enduring fame. 
German poetry, it is generally recognized, is greatly superior to German 
prose which is apt to be long-winded, but Goethe’s prose flows easily and 
his reminiscences Dichtung und Wahrheit are a delight to read. Wilhelm > 
Meister was followed by a third novel Elective Affinities. 

After a decade of ministerial activity in Weimar Goethe made his first 
and longest visit to Italy. He was no great linguist and never mastered 
Greek and Latin but Italian was an easy tongue and his two years in the 
sunny South made him quite familiar with its charms. One of the fruits 
of the Italian journey was his translation of Benvenuto Cellini’s auto- 
biography. Returning to Weimar in 1788 when he was almost 40 he was 
to experience the great political and social upheaval known as the French 
Revolution. He detested violence in every form and regarded war as the 
greatest of evils. It was a new experience for him to join Kagl August who 
held a commission in the Prussian army in the invasion of France, which he 
described in his book Campaign in France 1792. 

A new epoch in his domestic life opened with his association with 
Christiane Vulpius. He met her when he was walking in the park and she 
addressed him with a request for assistance for her brother. He liked the 
look of her, took her into his house and lived with her for 18 years. She 
was gay and cheerful and made his house very comfortable. They had one 
son August but four other children died at or soon after birth. In these 
pages we learn that she was by no means so uncultured as we have usually 
thought of her. Her long and faithful services to her lord and master were 
rewarded in 1806. When after the battle of Jena French soldiers broke 
into the house her gallant attempts to prevent any harm to Goethe were 
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followed by marriage and their married partnership lasted another eight 
years till her death. 

In middle life science began and continued to play a major part in the 
thoughts and interests of the most many-sided of men. He spent years in 
the study of light in which he challenged the conclusions of Newton, he 
was also a keen botanist and his book on the Metamorphosis of Plants 
ranks him among the forerunners of Darwin. There were mines in Ilmenau 
in the little Duchy of Weimar and he became deeply interested in the 
minerals he found there and in geology as a whole. In later life he ex- 
perienced his first view of the heavens through a telescope at Jena 
university. His discovery of the intermaxillary bone revealed that he might 
have become a distinguished anatomist. 

The most completely satisfying friendship of his long career was his 
partnership with Schiller, Professor of History at Jena university and 
author of a dozen plays which rank with Goethe’s own among the glories 
of world literature. For the first and last time Goethe recognized an equal 
and their correspondence shows how much they meant to one another. 
Schiller was the nobler character but the partnership only lasted 8 years 
till Schiller died. Earlier male friendships, among them Herder, Court 
Chaplain at Weimar and author of his epoch-making Ideas on the History 
of Humanity which facilitated the critical study of human evolution in the 
19th Century, had begun very well. Herder was the older of the two and 
when Goethe was still a student at Strasbourg he looked up to Herder as 
a thinker and scholar from whom he had much to learn. When however in 
middle life Herder criticized certain utterances of Goethe the latter broke 
off the association. An early friendship with Lavater came to a similar 
end. Goethe loved the arts as much as the sciences but had no great liking 
for music. He and Beethoven were contemporaries but the greatest of 
composers never became a friend and when Schubert sent him his match- 
less Erlkénig he received no acknowledgement. The only exception was 
made in the case of young Felix Mendelssohn who was brought to his 
notice by Zelter, himself a musician. Goethe was fascinated by the personal 
charm of the boy and loved to hear and watch him at the piano. Goethe 
had no desire to have his verses set to music on the ground that the music 
might possiblyediminish the immediacy of the readers association with the 
author. 

Goethe’s health had never been good and in the closing phase his work 
was Often gravely interrupted. He made 17 visits to the Bohemian spas 
where he enjoyed meeting aristocrats and cultured visitors from many 
lands. Goethe’s attraction to women continued till the end and his 
association with Marianne von Willemer, a cultivated lady did not last 
very long but the happiness it brought him is recorded in his beautiful 
poem® West-Oestlicher Divan. The last in the long list of women friends 
was the young and attractive Ulrike von Levetzow of aristocratic birth. 
For a girl of 17 to marry a celebrity well over 70 struck her and everybody 
else as impossible and she very sensibly declined his offer. This episode 
in his declining years was immortalized in the Marienbader Elegien, 
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Goethe kept his last and most precious gift to humanity till the end of 
his life. The legend of Faust had fascinated him in early life and he wrote 
a sketch which remained unpublished till long after his death. The first 
part of this work of genius appeared in 1808 when the author was nearly 
60 but he felt that he had still more to say and the second and longer 
part was only finished shortly before his death. This glorious work. 
occupies the same sort of position in German literature as Hamlet in our 
own tongue. Goethe could not fail to be aware of the universal curiosity 
about his person and his ideas, and for the last 10 years he employed ` 
Eckermann to record his thoughts on life and literature and his comments 
on the passing scene. Goethe was not generous in money affairs and for 
some time Eckermann received no salary, but he greatly enjoyed this 
unique opportunity of intimate and sustained contact with the man for 
whom he felt unbounded respect and admiration. Many other witnesses 
have recorded their interviews with the great man but no one has provided 
us with such a mass of material or brought us so close to Germany’s most 
celebrated writer. Some critics have complained that the picture is a little 
too couleur de rose but readers will continue to study these pages and to 
feel gratitude to a recorder as long as Goethe will be studied all over the 
world. This precious work makes us wish that we possessed simuar 
revelations of the mind and ideas of other geniuses. Supreme genius is so 
rare that we can never know too much about it and yet it remains a 
mystery. Every genius is a magician. 

Goethe was born in the middle of the 18th century and he remained a 
child of the 18th till the end of his days. It was the era of enlightened 
despotism, the era of Frederik the Great, Catherine the Great and Joseph 
II whose: paternalistical regime conferred considerable benefits on their 
subjects. It was also the age of reason, sometimes called the age of 
enlightenment in which religion counted for little in the lives of writers 
and thinkers, in other words Goethe felt completely at home in pre- 
revolutionary Europe. Though he lived for over 30 years in the 19th 
century, he never shared its two dominant influences, the emergence of 
democracy and the birth of a strident nationalism. Nothing could ever 
induce him to believe that the common man was or would ever be fit to 
govern wisely and as a citizen of the world he could never forget that 
nationalism in its extreme forms was a denial of the belief in the 
fundamental unity of mankind. Had he returned to life a hundred years 
after his death he might well have exclaimed to the propagandists of 
democracy and nationalism: well, what a mess you have made of it, and 
how right I was in raising a warning voice at the time when the new 
gospels were being proclaimed with all the ardour of the founders of the 
great religions of the past... 

Dr. Friedenthal has had a wonderful story to tell and readers all*over 
the world will close this work with abiding feelings of admiration and 
gratitude. 


Goethe his Life and Times by Richard Friedenthal. Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
London. 63s. 
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PEACE KEEPING AND THE U.N. 


United Nations Forces. D. W. Bowett. Stevens and Sons. £5 10s. 


This monumental work by Dr. Bowett, with distinguished assistance, is 
published under the auspices of the David Davies Memorial Institute. It is 
introduced by a Forward from my colleague on the Liberal Benches in the 
House of Lords, Lord McNair Q.C. 

The book deals with one of the most vexed and important issues of our 
time, namely the creation of an International Force. The First Part recounts 
the history of international forces prior to the establishment of the United 
Nations; it explains the setting up of the Military Staff Committee and the 
Collective Measures Committee; it describes the United Nations action in 
Korea, the United Nations Observer Groups and the United Nations Forces 
in the Congo and elsewhere. 

The Second Part of the Book deals with the immediate future, bearing in 
mind Lord MecNair’s definition in the House of Lords Debate on the 20th 
February 1963* of the two objectives in this field namely a major and ultimate 
one of “an international armed force operating under the direction of a world 
authority particularly linked with the process of disarmament” and a minor 
and more immediate objective of “an international police force equipped for 
such purposes as dealing with the liquidation of the Suez crisis or with the 
Congo affair”. 

The need for this second kind of force described by Lord McNair is urgent 
and vital, first because of the impotence of the Security Council owing to the 
Cold War and secondly because of the emergence of a large number of 
sovereign independent States as a result of the liquidation of the former 
Colonial Empires without in many cases resources to handle their border 
disputes and inter-racial or inter-tribal problems. 

„1 attended the United Nations General Assembly in 1950 as a Member of the 
United Kingdom Delegation under the leadership of the late Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
the then Foreign Secretary. J went to it with a natural predisposition towards 
this Organisation but was at first bitterly disappointed by the cynicism and 
-~ horse-trading that went on there. As the weeks rolled by, however, my faith in 
it was restored but in a different way. I realised that the Security Council was 
no World.Government and the Assembly was no World Parliament but the 
Organisation nevertheless was of vital importance to the world as a sounding 
board and a focus of opinion, as an embryo which could given time and 
understanding, develop into a ‘World Government and a World Parliament. 

The first big test of this Organisation and of the Charter arrangements for 
military forces came at this very meeting of the Assembly in 1950. The 
Communist Forces of North Korea on the 25th June 1950 had invaded South 
Koreaein defiance of a General Assembly Resolution of December 1948 
declaring the Government of South Korea a lawful Government and the only 
such Government in Korea. The Security Council, owing to the absence of the 
* This debate which is extensively quoted in the book under review was 
introduced on a Motion by Lord Ogmore. It is described by Dr. Bowett as “a 
very instructive debate”.—Editor, Contemporary Review. 
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. Soviet Representative, acting quickly and firmly, determined on the 27th June 
that this attack constituted a breach of the Peace and recommended all 
Members to furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as might be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security. With the return of the Soviet Representative to the Security Council 
in August, however, the Soviet “Veto” prevented the Security Council from 
taking any further action and it thereby abrogated its duty under the Charter, 
leaving a full-scale war to be waged without its supervision or support. 

Inevitably the General Assembly had to step in and by the famous Resolution 
on “Uniting for Peace”, the General Assembly on the 3rd November 1950 
resolved that if the Security Council failed to exercise its primary responsibility 
to maintain international peace and security the General Assembly should 
consider the matter immediately with a view to making appropriate 
recommendations. The meaning of this provision was that whatever the 
Security Council could do by decision, the General Assembly could do by 
a recommendation. The Communist Powers denied this proposition then and 
have maintained this attitude ever since. They insist that all matters concerning 
the use of force are reserved under the Charter to the Security Council. 

The Leader of the Soviet Delegation, Mr. Vyshinsky, used to make long, 
learned and impassioned speeches to us in this sense, speeches which impressed 
the many lawyers at the General Assembly with their close-knit logic. We 
discussed this problem at length in our delegation meetings, with our 
Commonwealth partners and with the representatives of the United States and 
other friends. Nevertheless whatever the worth of Mr. Vyshinsky’s legal 
arguments we were faced with the inescapable fact that forces established in 
Korea as a result of United Nations Resolutions were fighting fiercely, that 
many of them were being killed, wounded or held prisoner, that hundreds of 
thousands of refugees were pouring South with bitter winter weather ahead. 
These forces operating under the United Nations authority and Flag could 
not exist with a vacuum at the top and the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution 
was the only practicable course to take. 

One consequence of the “Uniting for Peace” Resolution resulted in a 
serious crisis in the finances of the Organisation when the Soviet Union, other 
Communist States and France refused to pay for the main Peace-keeping 
Operations because they said that these Operations should be directed and come 
under the Control of the Security Council where the Permanent Members have 
a “Veto”. The Soviet Union also maintained that only the Security Council 
` should assess the amounts payable for Peace-keeping Operations by the various 
States. This failure to pay on the part of the Soviet Union and the other States 
brought the United Nations almost into a state of bankruptcy, over 150 
million dollars in debt. It also led to a question which bid fair to wreck the 
organisation namely whether under Article 19 those States being over 2 years 
contributions in arrears were not ineligible to vote in the General Assembly. 

Our deliberations and decision during the beautiful autumn and early winter 
of 1950 in New York had, therefore, fateful consequences, but these 
consequences we were prepared to bear, having in fact no other choice. It 
was as Dr. Bowett says, nevertheless the first attempt by an international 
organisation to check an act of aggression and it stands as the only occasion 
on which such enforcement action has been taken against aggressor States or 
other Authorities. We did, in fact, what the League of Nations failed to do in 
the cases of aggression by Japan, Italy and Germany between the two World 


Wars. 
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A year or two ago I had occasion to investigate the permanent military 
Peace-keeping arrangements under the Charter. The position is that the 
military arrangements under the Charter are virtually a dead-letter owing to 
the failure of the Members to operate them. The Military Staff Committee set 
up under the Charter to advise the Security Council has given no advice for 
many years and costs nothing, this at any rate giving it an unique character 
among international bodies; no Military Agreements have been concluded as 
provided by the Charter which obliges Members of the United Nations to 
contribute forces to maintain International Peace; and Members of the United 
Nations are not holding National Air Force contingents immediately available 
for combined international enforcement action as they should do under the 
Charter. 


The result has been that whenever a crisis has occurred calling for United 
Nations Military Peace-keeping action, a scratch force is hastily collected 
together from Member Nations, those Nations of course with no experience 
or study of the part of the world concerned or the sort of situation which 
has developed, a Commander is appointed and a Staff created, and Civil 
representatives with great difficulty and expense are engaged. At the termina- 
tion of the Crisis the force is disbanded and with the next Crisis all this 
wearisome process has to be gone through afresh. 


In my view before the United Nations can operate promptly and efficiently 
in Peace-keeping Operations of the second type described by Lord McNair, 
the first type being not within the realms of practical politics as the world is 
today, it is essential that there be established a separate and permanent Naval, 
Miltary and Air Force, together with the necessary Military Government or 
Civil Affairs component, all created, controlled and paid by, and owing sole 
allegiance to, the United Nations with its own Command Structure and Staff. 


Whilst it is really most desirable for the United Nations to recruit all the 
members of its own Permanent Force I realise that at the moment the financial 
resources of the United Nations would not support such a move so we shall 
have to rely on the present unsatisfactory situation whereby National 
contingents are reluctantly lent by Member States, the United Nations having 
to disciplinary powers whatsoever over them. What is vital and should be put 
into operation immediately is the establishment by the United Nations of its 
own Command Structure i.e. its own General Officer and its own Operational, 
Intelligence, Administrative, Quartermaster and Civil Affairs Staff, in United 
States army last war terms its G3, G2, Gl, G4 and G5 Staff Officers. Dr. 
Bowett says “There is increasing evidence of a recognition that the creation 
of a permanent Headquarters Military. Staff is a logical and necessary next 
step in the improvement of the United Nations Peace-keeping machinery”. 
He adds that “there is little doubt that the majority of Member States as 
represented by their governments, show relatively little enthusiasm for the 
idea”. Dr. Bowett however discusses it very fully. The number of Officers 
involved he estimates at fifty and the cost of the order of half a million dollars 
a year. 

It ntay be argued and was argued by the late Conservative Government in 
Britain and is perhaps also the view of the present Labour Government and no 
doubt of many other States, that if the United Nations cannot pay for the 
present haphazard arrangements they are unlikely to be able to afford those 
that I have described. The answer is that haphazard arrangements are always 
very expensive and that permanent Commanders and Staff would not only be 
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far more efficient than ad hoc measures, but would in all probability be, in 
the end, considerably cheaper. 

, In any case it seems to me that members of the United Nations must now 
face the crisis in the Organisation and decide whether Peace-keeping Opera- 
tions, a vital part of the United Nations responsibilities, are to continue or not. 
1f Members are not prepared to pay for them then they should now say. so 
and inform the world that the United Nations Forces will not in future be 
available; if on the other hand Members are prepared to continue with these 
operations, then permanent arrangements such as suggested above should be 
made, the cost of the Command Structure and Staff being borne in the normal 
way on the United Nations Budget and all Member States paying according 
to their assessment for them and for the additional expense entailed by active 
Peace-keeping Operations. 


Dr. Bowett’s book with its full documentation and its wealth of examples 
should be read by all interested in this subject whether in Government or not. 
It is always extremely useful to keep as a work of reference and in this 
connection I have one small criticism to make, The book contains 569 pages, 
most of them with footnotes. The index on the other hand, for such a detailed 
and comprehensive work is not as full as I should like. I could not find names 
such as Kashmir, Gaza, Suez and “Uniting for Peace” in their alphabetical 
places. This is, however, a minor blemish and as I have indicated I have no 
hesitation in recommending this book to those seriously interested in one of 
the major problems of our time. 

OGMORE 


NON-VIOLENCE 
Mr. W. R. Miller—Non-Violence. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 35s. 


Mr. W. R. Miler covers the ground in Vera Brittain’s The Rebel 
Passion, recently reviewed in these columns, but it is a much larger and 
more ambitious work. The chief difference is that Mr. Miller devotes a 
large portion of his volume to an analysis of the many forms of non- 
violence which have occured in different countries and at different times. 
All such movements possess a common character as protests against a particular. 
regime or against alien domination. The variations are almost infinite in 
number and are illustrated by a mass of quotations from writers and thinkers 
past and present. Among many names the most familiar and the most 
distinguished is that of Gandhi who proclaimed the gospel of satyagraha or 
soul-force. Among American pioneers the most often quoted is Thoreau, 
among the Russians Tolstoy; among Englishmen the Quakers naturally occupy 
the first place. Some readers may perhaps find these chapters rather heavy 
going and pass with relief to the later portion of the book which deals with 
non-violence in various lands. 


In these chapters there is in most cases a fairly full account of the political 
situation which gave rise to nonviolent movements. The first of these surveys 
introduces us to the most interesting spectacle of the efforts of the Moravian 
Brethren descendents of the Hussites to convert American Indians to Christian 
and civilized ways. The story continues with Hungary and the familiar names 
of Kossuth and Deak bring back the brave struggle of the Hungarians to 
assert their national identity against the rigid domination of the Habsburgs. 
The chapter on Finland recalls the courageous efforts of one of the smallest 
countries in Europe to pursue its own course despite the vast preponderance 
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of its neighbour Russia which took over control from the Swedes in 1809. The 
story is not wholly of nonviolence, for two high Russian officials were 
assassinated. The record of Norway’s resistance under Nazi occupation in the 
Second World War was memorable not only of patriotic resistance but for the 
emergence of Quisling who disgraced himself and thereby added a new noun 
to our current vocabulary by selling his soul to the ruthless invaders. The 
protests of South-African coloured peoples against white domination and 
frustration have been by no means bloodless and nobody expects that we 
reached the end of a long and tragic conflict. The chapter on Ghana is one 
of the most distressing in the volume for it records the rise to power of 
Nkrumah. Though he had been educated in America and England and had 
taken a leading part in the movement for self-government and had experienced 
imprisonment he surprised and shocked his old comrades and sympathizers at 
home and abroad by acting like a fascist dictator when he found himself at 
the head of affairs. He was even—we are told—an admirer of Hitler. The | 
longest chapter at the close of Mr. Miller’s book is devoted to the struggle of 
Blacks and Whites in the United States. The hero of the story is Dr. Martin 
Luther King whose strict observance of nonviolence in his championship of 
Civil Rights for America’s coloured citizens has proved an effective aid to the 
campaign of Kennedy and his successor to improve the lot of the millions 
of coloured citizens. The chapter however deals at length with many clashes 
between black and white and will be chiefiy of interest to the author’s 


American readers. 
G. P. Gooch 


A ROBERT GRAVES MISCELLANY 
Mammon and the Black Goddess. Robert Graves. Cassell. 21s. 


Professor Robert Graves’ new volume consists of eight lectures from a 
number originally given to a variety of audiences on both sides of the Atlantic 
in recent years. They show his remarkable range of intellectual and creative 
interest and skills and one all-permeating conviction, so often expressed directly 
or by implication in his poetry, that “the political and social confusion of 
these last three thousand years has been entirely due to man’s revolt against 
woman as a priestess of natural magic, and his defeat of her wisdom by the 
use of intellect”. Dr. Graves is a mythologist with a vast knowledge of 
comparative lore at his disposal; and in the first lecture, on ‘Mammon’, 
delivered surprisingly enough (for a poet) to The London School of Economics, 
he soon mounts his hobby-horse, tracing the origins of storing and trading to 
primitive courtship-giving within clans, between clans, and thence into larger 
communities and states. This leads him to comment on the gradual displace- 
ment of the matriarchal rule by “the unnatural concept of fatherhood and the 
entry of male gods into religion, where hitherto the Goddess has reigned 
supreme”. Certainly the lecturer’s audience must have been fascinated as it 
listened to a view of money (Mammon) that had no practical application to 
present-day world problems of trade and finance. 


The lecture on science, ‘Nine Hundred Iron Chariots’, 1s equally seductive 
with the poet’s special brand of argument for the rejection of the mechanics 
of modern living. Dr. Graves admits that at this stage of human society one 
“can’t turn Luddite and smash the machines”, but he prays for the coming 
of an original scientist who “will see that the future of thought does not lie 
in the cosmical nonsense-region of electronic computers, but in the Paradisal 
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region of what he will not be ashamed to call ‘magic’ ”. But if this means 
‘creative Nature’, where does that lead the complex over-organised and dis- 
organised and over-populated world? 


Readers will welcome the three Oxford Lectures on Poetry, ‘Some Instances 
of Poetic Vulgarity’, ‘Technique in Poetry’ and “The Poet in a Valley of Dry 
Bones’. The central statements in the last-named, that ‘craftsmanship is self- 
taught’ and “Every dictionary 1s a valley of dry bones’, should be taken to 
‘heart by every aspirant to poetic honours. Finally, the essay combining three 
Oxford lectures, ‘Intimations of the Black Goddess’ contains sixteen of the 
author’s poems that beautifully illustrate his rich endowments of philosophy, 
mythology, world learning, and lyrical power. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


TUDOR AND STUART BRITAIN 
Tudor and Stuart Britain. Roger Lockyer. Longmans. 25s. 


In the preface to this new book, Mr. Lockyer has stated that he wished ‘to 
show the direction in which ideas are moving and to give an interim report’. 
In this he has succeeded. For the widely read historian, this volume is another 
pebble in the millpond. But for the student, and the ‘amateur’ historian, who 
reads for pleasure and enlightenment, this is a valuable addition to any library. 
For those who may wonder why another book of this kind is needed, the 
answer will be found within these pages. For those who argue that much has 
-been too scantily drawn or conversely, over-written, again I think this book as 
a minor work of reference can provide a great deal of applied information. 


The book starts with ‘The reign of a Yorkist King’, namely Edward IV, and 
each monarch is dealt with separately, and then in relation to Finance, the 
Church, Parliament, etc. Much of this must needs overlap, but Mr. Lockyer 
has managed to write each piece as a whole, and yet within the framework of 
a, chapter. My heart sank when I first saw the sub-titles, but later in the book 
I was quite happy to devote my thoughts to one aspect of any given reign. 
There are some most useful cross-references too. The author also sketches in 
various Bills to some purpose. The different factions, manoeuvring for power, 
i.e. the Church, Gentry, Parliament, all have their place. 


' Mr. Lockyer is a master of his art and, quite apart from sheer content, he 
has deployed three valuable assets. He has managed to ‘humanise’ the people 
and events, his book is a ‘whole’, as indeed history is, and the period within 
these pages comes to life as a true sequence of events and’ not so many 
episodes out of a serial. Another asset is his art of being able to sketch the 
background to the Britain of this period. One is never once left wondering 
what was happening in France, Spain and Germany, and although given in 
the briefest detail this enables one to see the picture as a whole. His third, and 
perhaps most valuable asset is his gift of narrative. 


The book is laced with familiar and some less well known quotations, which 
although numerous never intrude on the writing itselfi—the book rolling along 
with a polish and style which never flags. 


_ The Bibliography is complete and modern (all written in the last twenty 
years) and is a valuable asset to the serious student. 
M. ASHTON 
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ENGLISH PAINTING 


An Introduction to English Painting. Sir John Rothenstein. Cassell. 30s. 


It is no mean feat to compress a worthwhile summary of over a thousand 
years of painting in England into less than one hundred and fifty pages and, if 
for this reason alone, Sir John’s work has been a standard text book on the 
subject since it was first published in 1933. The present edition is the fifth 
which has appeared and both the text and the illustrations have been 
thoroughly revised, including a new chapter called “from Sickert to the 
Nineteen-Fifties”. Unfortunately, despite its undoubted merits, there are certain 
disadvantages to this book. In the first place it tends to,deal with the develop- 
ment of English art too much in terms of personalities and too little in terms 
of general movements. For a volume in which space is strictly limited we are 
given a great deal of trivia about individual artists (who cares, for instance, 
that Varley was a descendant of Oliver Cromwell on his mother’s side); and 
there is a somewhat macabre insistance on giving the place of burial in the 
case of many of the painters concerned. These are facts which can always be 
learnt from the D.N.B. 

Far more important, there has been too little allowance for recent develop- 
ments in scholarly opinion. The exhibition of the Paul Mellon collection (Royal 
Academy Winter Exhibition 1964-65) showed what enormous steps enlightened 
taste has taken over the last few years with regard particularly to English 
eighteenth century art. It is a pity in these circumstances that painters such as 
J. H. Mortimer and William Marlow find no place in Sir John Rothenstein’s 
book. It is quite fantastic that there is no mention at all of Francis Wheatley, 
that the major provincial centres of painting are largely ignored. The Norwich 
painters are dealt with in a comparatively cursory fashion with no reference to 
Stannard or Daniell, the Smiths of Chichester and the Smythes of Ipswich get 
no acknowledgement and, curious as it may seem, the Nasmyth family are 
omitted altogether. The same is true of the nineteenth century. It is perhaps 
a matter of taste that minor artists of the quality of Richard Dadd, Edward 
Lear, Atkinson Grimshaw and Augustus Egg are not referred to, but it is a 
curious decision to include a whole chapter on Whistler (as an influence on 
English painting) whilst totally ignoring Sargent. There is no chapter on 
English marine painting, although this is one of our major claims to fame, 
and even differing figures of the stature of William; Hodges and Thomas Luny 
get no mention. 

Finally there are one or two minor mistakes (there are at least three versions 
for instance of, Ford Madox Brown’s “The Last of England”, including one 
in the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, not two) and although the illustra- 
tions are well chosen the quality of the colour photographs, other than the 
reproduction of Turner’s “Norham Castle Sunrise” on the dust jacket, is 
disappointing. 

All this sounds like a catalogue of pinpricks. As already stated however the 
book has a number of advantages. Not the least of these are that it raises 
several matters which are of great importance to the understanding of English 
art as a whole. Why, when the sixteenth century saw a tremendous flowering 
of tafent among our national poets, dramatists and composers, were the only 
major native artists to be found miniature painters like Nicholas Hilliard and 
Isaac Oliver? The hothouse atmosphere of the Caroline courts with their strong 
undertones of Baroque and Dutch culture produced at least one home-born 
artist of significance in William Dobson. Up to the close of the seventeenth 
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century however the major influences were still of foreign origin like Lely and 
Knelfer. The coming of the eighteenth century saw at last the development 
here of a major group of artists, including at least six painters.of Eufopean 
significance Hogarth, Wilson, Gainsborough, Raeburn, Stubbs and Constable 
(to my mind Reynolds, Lawrence and Allan Ramsay just missing the boat at 
this level) and culminating in the universal genius of Turner. English painters 
were to have far-reaching influences on the Barbazon school, via the Norwich” 
artists and Bonnington, and, through Turner, on the Impressionists. 

Yet throughout the greater part of the eighteenth century the serious, role 
of the artist was generally regarded as being historical rather than portrait 
painting and certainly rather than landscape painting. All of this is dealt with 
extremely well by Sir John Rothenstein, though he does not deal at all closely 
with two allied subjects which have recently been the subject of much study 
on this period, the conversation pieces and the significance of the industrial 
revolution on the work of romantic school in artists like Joseph Wright of 
Derby. It is a pity too that he does not reproduce or mention one of' the 
great architypical pictures of the eighteenth century, Zoffany’s magnificent 
“Tribuna of the Uffizi Gallery” in the Royal Collection. 

We are now coming at last at the present date to the serious study of 
Victorian art. Sir John’s major contribution here is a sympathetic and 
impassioned plea on behalf of the Pre-Raphelite painters and several of their 
contemporaries. As he points out theirs was an art “at once nobly imaginative 
and close to nature”. It would have been helpful at this stage for a fuller 
description of the role played by William Dyce, who finds his place in the 
book as a fresco painter, but whose part is not defined in connection with the 
significant relationship between the PRB and their German predecessors, the 
Nazarenes, or with the greatest English critic of the age, Ruskin. Dyce was 
also, as last year’s exhibition at Agnew’s showed, no inconsiderable painter 
in his own right. The chapter on painting in the present century, is, as one 
would expect from a distinguished ex-Director of the Tate Gallery, who has 
done much to encourage contemporary artists, one of the best parts of the book. 

ERNLE MONEY 


THE V. AND A. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum Bulletin. Vol. 1. No, 1. January 1965. 
HMSO. Quarterly 7/6d. 

From its earliest days, the Victoria and Albert has been regarded as having 
an educational as well as a purely preservative role. This function it has 
fulfilled for many years in a distinguished fashion by the eorganisation of 
lectures and of special exhibitions. Now, following the pattern that has been 
successfully established by many American and Continental museums, it has 
undertaken the publication of a regular bulletin, with the object of appealing 
both to the expert and the scholar and to the ordinary educated reader. 
Certainly, at few periods in its history can there have been more distinguished 
talent available within the ranks of the Museum itself to support such a venture. 
In a foreword, Sir Trenchard Cox deals with the position of this institution 
in a changing world, including plans for a series of new galleries for the gerious 
study of English nineteenth-century art as opposed to the prevailing passion 
for the quainter forms of Victoriana. The outstanding contribution on an 
individual work is undoubtedly Mr. John Pope-Hennessy’s essay on the 
Museum’s recently acquired bronze sketch-model by Benvenuto Cellini for the 
head of Medusa on the Loggia de ’Lanzi Perseus. ERNLE MONEY 
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ABOUT THE REVIEW | 
By The Editor 


ITH this issue we are a step nearer to resolving the problems that 

have crowded in, and which I discussed last month. 

By the June issue we hope to have restored our ‘first of the month’ 
publication date, and return to the orderly method that has characterised 
the Review over the years. 


Unfortunately, our upheaval is not yet over: Dr. G. P. Gooch’s 
commendatory essay on Richard Friedenthal’s Life of Goethe appeared 
without signature, although attributed in the Index. We apologise both to 
the Doctor, so long a pillar of this Review, and to the brilliant author so 
warmly and deservedly praised, in a characteristic “G. P. Gooch” appraisal. 


Unfortunately too, the Review has had to face unpleasant economic fact. 
Having maintained our price of 4s. at least since 1955, and having then 
only increased it by 6d. in some twenty years, we are now obliged by 
myriad rising prices to increase our rate to 5s. per copy. Postage alone 
has more than trebled, and printing and paper have obviously increased 
on many occasions. When the Review was published at 4s. a newspaper 
cost Id. Today the same newspaper would cost 4d. and the Review will 
still be just 5s. 


It is my intention in the next few months to make a few gentle innova- 
tions. In cooperation with the Literary Editor, Mr. Arnold de 
Montmorency, we intend to publish ‘shorter notices’ throughout the 
journal, when space permits, in addition to the usual and valued Literary 
Supplement. This will permit of many extra books being reviewed. A short 
notice will not necessarily preclude a longer review within the Literary 
Supplement at a later date. 


If readers find the idea of interest, a space will also be found for 
Correspondence, preferably arising from articles published in the Review. 
There 1s little an Editor can do in this context, except await the letters! 


In June, subject to the mechanics of production being in good order, 
il is proposed to begin an Arts Review section, containing notices of 
notable Theatrical, Film, Opera and Ballet performances, witnessed in 
London, and elsewhere. 


We have had some queries about our policy for numbering the volumes 
of the Review. We intend to revert to the two-volume per annum series, 
and July’s issue will accordingly be the first of volume 207. We shall 
revert, to the practise of including the Index for each volume in June and 
December of each year. Some readers have commented that the Index 
for the July-December Volume of 1964 appeared in the January 1965 
edition, thus making it unsuitable for binding. If those who require copies 
_ of the Index for this volume will communicate with the Publishers a suit- 

able copy will be sent free of charge. 





Albion 


BOOSTING BOOK EXPORTS 


Following his recent, largely undeserved, rebuffs, Mr. Patrick Gordon 
Walker has accepted one assignment which will call for many of his talents 
and give him a lot of pleasure too. This is the chairmanship of the newly 
formed Book Development Council which aims to promote exports of 
British books. 

Sixty publishers have wisely joined forces to make a combined assault 
on export markets where, despite annual sales of £43m., Britain’s share 
of trade shows a marked decline. 

As an industry which, with few exceptions, has been notably slow to 
embrace modern marketing techniques, publishing is now among the first 
to adopt the concept of combining to tackle exports, which the govenment 


is anxious to spread throughout industry. 


BOUNDING PRICES 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn may have 
a point in suggesting that the £1 
increase (rom August) in the Radio 
and TV licence should be kept in 
perspective. An increase of less than 
three-farthings a day is unlikely to 
hurt the very large number of 
people renting TV sets from any- 
thing from 7/6 to 12/6 per week. 

The argument is nevertheless 
specious. It is not this increase in 
isolation which irritates, but the 
combined effect of £1 here, the £2 
10s. rise in Road Tax for motorists, 
the sixpence on a packet of cigar- 
ettes, tuppence on a nip of Scotch, 
a penny on a pint of beer and on 
postage rates. i 

Apart from playing havoc with 
Mr. Brown’s (and our own) attempts 
to stabilise incomes and prices, Mr. 
Benn’s move, which is primarily de- 
signed to correct the BBC’s finances, 
once again demonstrates the govern- 
ments inconsistent attitude to the 
activities of state industries and ser- 
vices. The Post Office is expected to 


operates at a profit. Nationalised 
coal, gas and electricity are to be 
encouraged to compete more effec- 
tively where possible with com- 
mercials on BBC2, or on BBCI, say 
means entering new fields. 

If the BBC were encouraged to 
adopt a more pro-trading attitude, 
its deficit could very easily be offset 
by taking limited advertising. Few 
viewers would object to some com- 
mercials on BBC2, or on BBCI, say 
at weekends, or during certain view- 
ing hours, especially if they were re- 
stricted to prestige advertisements. 

There are signs that without such 
additional sources of finance, 
broadcasting developments in this 
country will be seriously obstructed. 
Commercial TV, however able and 
willing, is unlikely to receive per- 
mission for example to broadcast for 
more hours, or to embark on colour 
programmes, unless the BBC can 
do the same. 

It is difficult to understand the 
BBC’s anathema to advertising. Re- 
spected organs of the press manage 
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to live with it without becoming 
prostituted, or losing their in- 
dependence. BBC publications, like 
the Radio Times and The Listener, 
flourish because of it. (Cit seems 
curious, in passing, why this pub- 
lishing enterprise, like others in the 
commercial field, is not developed 
to earn additional revenues.) Tele- 
vision is an expensive form of enter- 
tainment. When it is also one of the 
most effective mediums for adver- 
tising, it seems logical as a source 
of finance for any organisation 
capable of tapping it. 


CREATIVITY 


As a keen student of advertising, 
Į am intrigued by the sudden vitality 
and, as the professionals would say, 
“creativity” in cigarette advertise- 
ments. Once they all seemed extra- 
ordinarily similar. Enforced price 
increases and the ban on television 
advertising of cigarettes have clearly 
made manufacturers search for the 
“plus” in their products. 

Thus one now concentrates on the 
virtue of his brand’s low prices— 
“why pay more than 4/3 for 20?” 
Another deftly establishes that top 
leaf tastes best and that his cigar- 
ettes have “plenty of top leaf taste”. 
A third cigarette, known for its 
mildiess, now *claims to be “‘un- 
commonly mild (and) unexpectedly 
full of flavour”. 

What is perhaps surprising is that, 
despite a high proportion of failures 
of individual new brands, manufac- 
turers are still adding to the vast 
number of brands on the market, 
yet very few product differences are 
possible. 


RETIRING GRACEFULLY 
Lord Chandos, the former Col- 
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onial Secretary and member of Sir 
Winston Churchill’s wartime Cab- 
inet, said some enlightening things 
about retirement in a recent issue of 
the “Times Review of Industry”. 
“Nobody, when young,” he writes, 
“thinks it other than sensible to 
study for work and for career: it 
should be regarded as equally im- 
perative when older to study for 
leisure and retirement. Why waste 
any part of life? Everybody should 
pay some thought to the day when 
he no longer has to go to work, and 
he should prepare for it consciously 
and systematically... .” 


The first rule, Lord Chandos says, 
is to seize every chance of widening 
your interests. It is not always easy 
to find out what they are or what 
they may be. “It is certainly a mis- 
take after the age of 35 to do any- 
thing in the name of pleasure which 
bores you-—the saving words are “‘in 
the name of pleasure”. The words 
do not mean that you should refuse 
to go to the pantomime with your 
grandchildren, but they probably do 
mean that you should avoid a lot 
of plays and films, some test 
matches, soccer politics (although 
not the game as a spectator), and 
nearly all public meetings, dinners 
and anniversaries if they come your 
way, unless you are sure that they 
have a practical interest or duty for 
you. 

“Tf this is the negative rule, how’s 
the positive to be discovered and 
followed? Obviously by reading and 
through reading, by breaking into 
new subjects. Who can tell before 
he tries reading about them, whether 
he is a philatelist, numismatist, or 
an archaeologist by nature? I have 
found out I am none of these. Un- 
less he knows already, who can tell 
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without the use of the gramophone 
and a ticket or two, whether he’s 
fond of music and the drama?”’ 


LIFE’S CHANCE DIRECTIONS 


“The two most important 
moments of my life arrived by 
chance,” Mr. Israel M. Sieff con- 
fided at a recent dinner given in his 
` honour. “The first, when at the age 
of 12 I met my brother-in-law, 
Simon Marks, and his sister—now 
my wife—and the second, when at 
the age of 24 I met Dr. Weizmann 
at the house of one of my friends in 
Manchester. The first led to the 
building up of my family, and with 
my brother-in-law to help him in 
establishing and developing a busi- 
ness which today I believe may be 
regarded as a national institution; 
and the second led to the enjoyment 
of the companionship and inspira- 
tion of one of this century’s greatest 
Jews (the late Dr. Weizmann), and 
under his leadership and counsel 
humbly to participate in the histori- 
cal events which led to the establish- 
ment of the Jewish State of Israel. 
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nomics courses for their com- 
panies, analysing capital investment 
schemes, studying productivity 
trends. The economist is the best- 
paid professional scientist in US. 
business today, earning an average 
salary of $14,400, compared with 
$14,100 for psychologists, $14,000 
for sociologists, $13,000 for mathe- 
maticians and $12,500 for biologists. 
Warmest congratulations to George 
M. de Soloveytchik, distinguished 
contributor to the REVIEW for 
many years, who has been appointed 
a “Commandeur de l'Ordre de 
Leopold Ul’ by King Baudouin of 
Belgium. Mr. de _ Soloveytchik’s 
other decorations include the French 

Legion of Honour. 
ALBION 





WILL YOU GET 
A PENSION? 


“Both chance meetings gave the 
direction to my life’s objectives and 
fixed the stars to which I would 
hitch my wagon.” 

(Mr. Israel M. Sief speaking at 
a dinner of the World Jewish Con- 
gress held in his honour in London.) 


People not in pensionable employment are now 


able to provide themselves with a pension on very 
favourable terms. 

In view of the widely differing circumstances 
of the individuals concefned, we have designed 
two separate forms of contract, of which one or 


the other can be adapted to suit most require- 


FAST-GROWING PROFESSION 


According to “Business Week”, 
it is estimated that there are be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 business 
economists in the U.S. Their jobs 
range from filling out government 
forms to developing the company’s 
position on an antitrust case. Other 
tasks involve briefing officers on 
business conditions, running eco- 


ments. 
Write for our booklet ‘Your Pension — Which 


RAPA 
1840 


E.C.3 


Way?” for full details of these two plans. 
UNITED KINGDOÑ 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


for Mutua? Life Assurance 
33-36 Gracechurch Street, London, 
Tel: Mansion House 6543 
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A SENSE OF PROPORTION— 
THE IRISH GENERAL ELECTION 1965 


By Enid Lakeman 


COUPLE of recounts are being used by some Irishmen as an excuse 
for another attack on the very electoral system the people refused to 
change in the referendum taken six years ago. 


To hear some of them talk, one would think that the country’s future 
was endangered by having to wait a week for the final result, that critical 
recounts were the plague of all PR elections, and that nothing of the kind 
ever happened under, say, the British electoral system. 


None of that is true. Australians regularly wait several weeks for the 
results of their elections, because there are so many postal votes, and so 
did we, in 1945; nobody is any the worse. In making any appointment of 
any consequence, an employer expects to spend a lot of time in finding 
suitable applicants and choosing between them; why should we be less 
particular when it is a matter of selecting the men and women who are to 
represent us in parliament and decide the nature of our government for 
the next four or five years? If we must decide in a hurry, the sensible 
course is to turn computers on to our elections, not to accept a haphazard 
result for the sake of saving a little time. 


°” Even if it be accepted that the long recounts in Dublin North East and 
in Longford-Westmeath were bad for the candidates’ and the electors’ 
nerves, it is absurd to condemn the whole system for something that has 
occurred for the first time in the election of the eighteenth Dail. For forty 
years, the Iris have been used to getting their last result wihin 48 hours 
of the close of the poll; this year’s delay cannot be treated as a reason for 
abolishing the system in use all that time, though it may well lead to 
reconsideration of some recent changes in the law regarding recounts (it 
had been made easier to demand the re-examination of all the papers). 


Such a fuss over only two recounts will seem odd to those accustomed 
to having many more in any British general election. So much are they 
taken, for granted that they are not mentioned in any of the standard 
reference books and attract little notice except in such a case as Kemptown 
in 1964, where there were no less than seven recounts in the one 
constituency. These long series of recounts occur when each reverses the 
result of the previous count; it is usual to continue until two successive 
counts give the same result. The Irish recounts all confirmed the original 
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result. This is only what might be expected, the accuracy of a PR count 
being higher because a large proportion of the papers are re-examined 
in any case. 

It should also be realised that the position of the parties at the end of 
a general election is much less likely to be altered by recounts under PR 
than it is under the United Kingdom system. An Irish constituency returns 
three, four or five members, and if every constituency were marginal, only 
the last seat in each—or about one quarter of the total—could change 
hands on a recount. In the United Kingdom, with its single-member 
constituencies, if every constituency were marginal every seat in the 
country could change hands. 

These incidentals are of small importance compared with other features 
of the election which contrast sharply with anything that would have been 
possible had it been held under our single-member, first-past-the-post 
system. 

To begin with, in terms of parties the voters got what they asked for. 
Fianna Fail slightly increased its share of the poll and won two more seats. 
It won one more than half the seats for 48%, of the first preferences—the 
same share of the poll which in our 1945 election gave Labour a 2-to-1 
majority in the Commons. And that nearly fair share was a certainty, not 
a mere accident; Fianna Fail can be in.no danger of the fate which befell 
our Labour Party in 1951, when, with an increased share of the poll and 
a quarter of a million more votes than the Conservatives, it found itself 
out of office—until put back again last October with the fewest votes it 
has had since 1945! 

The Irish people have not given a clear vote of confidence to any one 
party; it is therefore right that no one party is in a position to govern as it 
likes, without reference to the wishes of others. On the other hand, the 
government of the last three and a half years has secured increased support, 
and Mr. Lemass personally got 2%, more than last time of the votes Jin. 
his constituency—a pretty clear “mandate” to continue as he has been 
doing. 

That personal vote is one of the features of an election under the single 
transferable vote form of proportional representation. Ng leader or any 
other member of a British party can with any certainty draw from a general 
election any conclusions about his personal popularity as distinct from 
that of his party, but when Mr. Lemass finds himself elected with more 
than twice the necessary number of votes, and six times as many as the 
next most popular candidate of the same party in that constituency (four 
times as many in 1961), he can be left in no doubt. 

The British elector who wants to support any particular party has no 
option but to vote for the one candidate that party has selected*in his 
constituency, but the Irish voter has a free choice among different 
candidates within each party. If they admire their leader, they can show 
it; if they don’t, they can give preference to someone else of the same 
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The effects of this choice bave been far-reaching. An interesting 
individual case is that of Joseph Leneghan, retiring Independent Deputy 
in the 3-member constituency of Mayo North. He had consistently voted 
with the government and had apparently come to be regarded by his 
constituents as more a Fianna Fail stooge than a real Independent. In this 
election, he stood as a Fianna Fail candidate, and the leadership let it be 
known that a seat was considered to be reserved for him. The electors, 
however, thought otherwise. Though Lenaghan did poll more first 
preferences than he had done as an Independent, coming much closer 
behind the retiring Fianna Fair Deputy, Phelim Calleary, he picked up 
many fewer votes by transfer. He remained behind Calleary, and when on 
the last count Calleary’s surplus was transferred, more of it went to the 
two remaining Fine Gael candidates than to Leneghan, with the result that, 
in the very close finish, Leneghan lost his seat. This was the only 
constituency in which Fianna Fail won fewer seats than Fine Gael. 


Though in this instance popular reaction against a particular candidate 
caused his party to lose a seat, there are many more cases of a retiring 
Deputy being replaced by a new man of the same party—which, under the 
British system, our voters are quite unable to do, Eleven were so replaced; 
nine lost to someone of a different party. 


This eleven is the largest number there has been since 1938, and it is 
symptomatic of the change that is going on in the Irish parties. The parties 
of the Republic that is; in Northern Ireland, under the single-member, 
first-past-the-post system, there has been as yet little change. The parties 
there remain to a much greater extent frozen in their historic pattern; a 
general election remains little more than yet another referendum on the 
Union. This is because any elector wishing to maintain the Union can 
only vote for the one Unionist candidate in his constituency, whatever 
he may think of that candidate’s personality or of his views on other 
matters. The voter under PR, on the contrary, can continue to vote for 
the party on whose side his father fought in the civil war, but give 
preference to whichever of that party’s candidates he considers to have 
the best ideas about more modern problems or the greatest personal 
ability to tackle them. On the whole, the voters favoured progressive rather 
than conservative candidates, young men rather than civil war veterans. 
One outstanding instance was General MacEoin, Fine Gael presidential 
candidate in 1959 and first of Longford-Westmeath’s five Deputies to be 
elected in 1961; this time he lost his seat to a younger Fine Gael candidate, 
Gerard L’Estrange. Dun Laoghaire-Rathdown ousted its senior Fianna 
Fail Deputy, Sean Brady, in favour of a first-time candidate, David 
Andrews, who made a big impression. 


The voters’ choices are thus causing the two major parties to change 
their character, particularly in the case of Fine Gael. As regards other 
parties, Labour has substantially improved its position (from 11.7% of 
the poll to 15.4%§ while all others have disappeared from the Dail except 
for one Clann na Poblachta Deputy and two Independents. With the free 
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choice among candidates which the single transferable vote affords, the 
` electors find this sufficient to représent the variety of their opinions. 

As always, the non-Catholic minorities have got roughly their fair 
representation and have got it through any party; Protestants are found on 
both sides of the Dail, and one has long been a Cabinet minister. Such a 
thing is impossible in Northern Ireland, because the electoral system there 
forces any party to select only one candidate in any one constituency, and 
the overwhelmingly Protestant governing party can never be expected to 
choose a Catholic as its sole champion. Where a party has to choose several 
candidates, it has no need to resist the inclusion among them of one 
belonging to the religious minority. 

The same applies to the adoption of women candidates, and no doubt 
this is why the proportion of women in the Dail (5 out of 143 this time) is 
about equal to that in Britain, though the far smaller part played by Irish 
women in public life would lead one to expect it to be much lower. 

What kind of government results from such an election? Clearly not 
one in which a single party can rely on what we call a working majority 
on every occasion. If there were a popular majority for one party, that 
party would be certain of a parliamentary majority, but that is not the 
case. When the British parties have been faced with the absence of a clear 
majority for any one of them (1923 and 1929), they have failed to govern 
satisfactorily or for very long; when they have had very small majorities 
(1950 and the present parliament), there has been a continuous atmosphere 
of crisis and expectation of a new election. One exception was our 1910-14 
government, in which the governing party alone had 130 seats fewer than 
all others combined; this shows that it is possible to remain in power, and 
indeed to carry controversial measures, with the co-operation of some part 
of the ‘opposition’. 

This is normal practice in countries with electoral systems that faithfully 
reflect the voters’ opinions, and especially in Ireland, where the single 
transferable vote causes the reflection to include not only the voters’ 
support for the various parties but also whatever affinities may exist be- 
tween parties or between sections of them; and where also the dependence 
of the elected representative on the choice of his constituents rather than 
on that of his party organisation discourages the extremes of party dis- 
cipline. The tendency is for the largest party to govern along, so regulating 
its actions as always to command the assent of a sufficient number from 
other parties. Mr. Lemass’s government has thus continued without serious 
crisis for the past three and a half years. 

It is, however, human nature to hanker after unfettered power, and those 
who think a change to the British electoral system might put them in the 
position of, say, the Unionists at Stormont are liable to seize on such things 
as the two long recounts as an opportunity to urge that change. Fortuaately, 
the present system is embodied ïn the Irish constitution and can be changed 
only by referendum. In 1959, the electors refused to change it. 

Some are now talking of a new referendum, but Mr.*Lemass has made 
a much more sensible proposal—that there should be an enquiry into the 
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present electoral system and any alternatives to it. This is what was done 
in Tasmania, and the result was to confirm the single transferable vote 
form of proportional representation as much the best system but to 
suggest certain improvements in details. Any human institution is capable 
of improvement, and the outcome should be to make Irish elections even 
more than they are now an object of envy to us who are saddled with a 
system that drastically limits the voter’s choice and gives no guarantee 

that the choice he does express will be effective. j 
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COMMUNISM IN GREECE 


By Thomas Anthem 


N the face of all the geo-political and idealogical changes that have 

taken place in Europe since the end of the second world war, nothing 

is more remarkable than the survival and continuance of Greece as a 
Parliamentary democracy and, in fact, a kingdom. And the wonder is all 
. the greater when it is considered that this people, however virile and 
dynamic, however tough and turgid their long history, is surrounded by a 
veritable sea of Communist countries. But is it really so surprising, despite 
the deadly onslaught of international Communism, led by Russia, during 
the years 1944-49? A spark of the undying Greek democratic spirit was 
to be seen when, during the Cyprus crisis, Mr. Stephan Stephanopoulos, 
the then Foreign Minister, and now Deputy Prime Minister, addressing 
the United Nations Assembly, declared: “We should know the meaning 
of the word ‘democracy’; we invented it.” But now, according to a recent 
article in The Times, from their Athens correspondent, a battle is going 
on for the minds of young Greeks, and it is all due to the liberalisation 
measures carried out by the Government of the Centre Union, headed by 
the 76-year-old but very active Premier, Mr. George Papandreou. The 
Communists have cashed-in on this new found freedom, and have increased 
their provincial organisations from 1,400 to 3,300 in six months, and hope 
to go much farther. The extreme Leftist newspaper, Avghi, is now freely 
on sale everywhere within easy reach of Athens, whereas two years ago a 
villager seen reading it was liable to be summoned to the local police 
station and asked if he had Communist leanings. There can be little doubt 
that, during the twelve years of right-wing rule in Greece? Communism 
was kept severely in check by police action. The mass of the Greek people 
resented any infringement of civil liberties, but the memories of Com- 
munist outrages were still great, and the Government of Mr. Constantine 
Karamanlis, of the National Radical Union, which held office for seven 
years before the Centre Union took over, found sufficient support for 
their policies, although Mr. Papandreou has always claimed that the suc- 
cessive elections were ‘‘rigged.’’ To a recent taunt by the leader of the 
Radicals, Mr. Panayotis Kanellopoulos, accompanied by a demand for 
the resignation of the Centre Government, that Mr. Papandreou is “paving 
the way for a Communist takeover in Greece,” the Greek Prime Minister 
has made a very effective and impressive reply. “In a democracy,” he 
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said, “opinions are free; only unlawful acts are prosecuted.” Since the 
Papandreou regime came into power less than eighteen months ago, the 
nation as a whole has enjoyed the new—or old—sense of freedom, and 
the release from prison of even such diehard Communists as Tony 
Ambatielos, the trade union agitator, and Manolis Glezos, who pulled the 
swastika down from the Acropolis, has evoked no protests of concern. 
Addressing the Greek Parliament on February 23, the Prime Minister 
freely acknowledged that Communism was a danger to the nation, but 
said he differed from the leader of Opposition as to the best way of 
combatting it. N.R.U. had pursued the police method; the Centre Union 
had determined on the democratic method. He gave some figures to prove 
that the police method acted as “ʻa recruiting force for Communism.” 
Whereas the crypto-Communist party in the Boule, E.D.A., had in 1958 
polled 24 per cent of the total votes, and 15 per cent in 1961 and again 
in 1963, their percentage had dropped to 12 in 1964, when the Centre 
Union took over. 

The present writer thinks it worth while recalling that when he visited 
Athens in 1947, during the country’s grim and bloody struggle against 
Greek Communists and their Balkan fellow-travellers, backed by Russia, 
Mr. Kanellopolous, then a member of the Royalist Government of Con- 
stantine Tsaldaris, gravely told him that he did not believe in combatting 
Communism with abusive slogans or force—except, of course, in an up- 
rising——but by the more positive and dynamic appeal of democracy. At 
the social as well as the political level, democracy had to be shown to be 
more attractive than Communism. This is precisely the line now being 
followed by Mr. Papandreou in slowing down the tempo of luxury build- 
ing, excluding hotels required for tourism, and speeding up the erection 
of modern, comfortable flats for workers at the Piraeus and around 
Athens. It is hoped that all the unsightly shanties and slums of the Piraeus 
will shortly disappear, and that with the steady development and expan- 
sion of the Greek economy, creating more and better paid jobs, Greek 
Communism, really an alien growth implanted on a soil of acute individual- 
ism, will die a natural death. The strong individualism of the Greek is 
expressed in a very modern and significant Greek word atomismos. But 
whilst politically this quality is undoubtedly of great value, the Greek 
Government ‘ealise that it also has obvious disadvantages with regard to 
the new economic opportunities being opened up through association 
with the Common Market, and the need for co-operation in commerce 
and industry. Hitherto Greeks have been addicted to acting too indepen- 
dently in their business enterprises. 

On the point raised by Mr. Kanellopolous that “a supreme danger” 
faces Greece through the infiltration into the Armed Forces and schools 
of Communist ideas, Mr. Papandreou said it would be strange, consider- 
ing that E.D.A. obtained 600,000 votes in the last elections—representing 
about a million of the population—if the pupils and the soldiers who 
came from families supporting that party did not hold the political views 
of their families. The Centre Union would make it a main aim of their 
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policy to dry up the springs and sources from which a section of the 
population drew their Communist beliefs, and they would achieve this by 
application of the principles of political and social justice. 

The Greek Premier is fully aware that in the battle for the minds and 
‘the souls of the Greek people, it is to youth that the Communists will 
direct their energies and propaganda. The Lambrakis Democratic Youth, 
so-called after Dr. Gregory Lambrakis, the Left-wing deputy who met his 
death in Salonika nearly two years ago as the result of an “accident” 
engineered by Right-wing rowdies, is said to have a membership of 30,000, 
and is led by a gifted young E.D.A. deputy, Mikas Theodorakis. He is a 
popular composer. On this Lambrakis development, Mr. Papandreou has 
made a pertinent retort to the N.R.U. by asking: ‘‘Who gave Lambrakis 
to the Left?” Whilst the Centre Union has been obliged to dissociate 
itself from its own student following because of Communist domination, 
Mr. Papandreou has met the E.D.A. challenge on youth by setting up the 
Greek Democratic Youth organisation, which, he claims, “will outflank 
all other youth movements by upholding the ideals of true democracy.” 
Said he: “We must reveal the tyranny of Communism, and win our 
victory in the open field of the contest of ideas.” Time alone will fell 
whether Mr. Papandreou’s efforts to liberalise the regime have gone too 
far, for Communists of any nationality are not the people to compromise 
with even the most socially advanced “‘capitalist’”? States. Drastic changes 
in the leadership of the police security forces, with the inevitable fear of 
sanctions that has ensued in consequence, have brought reports from the 
countryside of relaxed vigilance. It is asserted that anti-spy intelligence 
networks, so effectively used in the past to nip in the bud any Com- 
munist plotting, have been disrupted. No doubt Mr. Papandreou, who 
was Prime Minister at the time of the 1944 troubles, and whom Mr. 
Churchill at that time described as a statesman “standing head and 
shoulders above his contemporaries,” will be guided by events and act 
accordingly. I recollect that, in my first meeting with him, I posed the 
question whether Greeks, with their traditionally fervent patriotism and 
their innate individualism, could ever really be Communists. He replied: 
“Whatever their nationality, they all take their orders from Moscow.” 
But thousands of nominally Greek Communists have been won back to 
Hellenism, and the ideals of their forefathers, by a process of re-education 
which had no element of compulsion. In this sense, in the battle of ideas, 
Democracy may well put doctrinaire Communism to rout in Greece, and 
Mr. Papandreou has shown complete confidence in his own liberalising 
policy by accepting the invitation to visit Moscow, despite the frowns of 
the Right. Certainly the Greek Premier has not committed Greece in any 
way by his gesture, any more than Mr. Wilson in the case of Britain. 
Russia’s involvement in Cyprus, and the apparent Turkish desire for a 
rapprochement with Moscow, could be adduced as one good reason for 
Mr. Papandreou’s journey to the Soviet Union, apart from his proclaimed 
policy to foster friendly relations with the eastern bloc, as well as main- 
taining Greece’s alliance with the West. Although of different political 
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ideologies, Greece has to live with Russia and her own Balkan neighbours, 
and the Soviet-Greek five-year agreement on trade, which sets a target of 
£60 million exchange of goods by 1969, and the ‘“‘package deal’ which 
Greece has made with her old enemy, Bulgaria, settling disputes which 
had existed for 20 years, have contributed in no small way towards an 
easing of world tension. Greece, a democratic oasis in South-Eastern 
Europe, has always been an irritation to the Red co-fraternity, but in their 
several ways the satellites are beginning to realise that this small nation 
has a mental outlook and aspirations distinctly wide apart from their own. 
But even relations between the satellites and their Moscow masters are by 
no, means what they once were. Rumania, though officially faithfully 
adhering to Communism, has taken a line of national independence that 
has surprised Russia, especially in relation to Comecon and economic 
integration. And it could scarcely be to Moscow’s liking that the U.S. 
Commerce Department entered into an arrangement with Bucharest for 
the supply of technical equipment to build and operate a steel plant in 
Rumania, Albania, like Yugoslavia, is, of course, no longer strictly within 
the Balkans Communist fold, and even Bulgaria, staunchest of the Soviet 
Union’s satellites, has at times been feeling the burden of the overlordship 
of Russia. 


Speculation on the future of Communism in Greece has been infused 
with much greater interest following the publication of a book, “Revolution 
and Defeat,” the story of the Greek Communist Party (K.K.E.), by George 
D. Kousoulos, Professor of Government in Washington, D.C, The survey 
has particular interest in the context of the suggestion, fostered by the 
Greek Opposition, that the Communists are attempting a come-back—a 
“fourth round,” in fact—under the cloak of respectable parliamentarism. 
The three previous “‘rounds” were, of course, when the now outlawed 
K.K.E. (Greek Communist Party), in 1936, tried to seize power as a 
result of disorders in Salonika, and the call for a general strike was nipped 
in the bud by Metaxas; in 1944, at the moment of liberation; and in the 
spring of 1946, when the now Communist-dominated E.L.A.S., aided by 
foreign mercenaries, engaged in fierce and widespread battle with the 
national forces. Mr. Papandreou is prepared to match his constructive and 
socially amelimrative measures against the theoretical Marxist theories 
which have swayed the minds and emotions of the rest of the Balkan 
peoples, The Karamanlis government, whatever its faults, Jaid the founda- 
tions. of a bright economic future with the creation of many new light 
industries, more intensive agriculture, aided by modern techniques, and 
the building of scores of new hotels, new roads, and up-to-date seaside 
installations for tourism. Mr, Papandreou means to improve on all that, 
and the Progress Report for 1964 is certainly impressive. Among other 
things, 83 children’s clinics and rural nursing homes were set up, and 60 
million drachmas were spent on the welfare of school children, as against 
45 million in 1963. Apart from the extension of State-aid to owner- 
occupiers, 1,200 refugee families have been provided with homes in 71 
new blocks of flats, with more flats under construction around Athens 
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and in Salonika. There are plans for 100 new housing estates to accom- 
modate 5,000 families, and embracing 14 towns in Greece. The aged, 
invalids, and orphans are being given special care. 


Greece now ranks as the third greatest ship-owning nation in the world, 
with a tonnage totalling upwards of 16,000,000 tons, and employing about 
30,000 seamen. There are extensive modern shipyards and dry-docks at 
Skaramanga, and Mr. Niarchos plans to build nuclear-powered merchant 
ships at another place in Greece. The country’s unemployed and under- 
employed, estimated at 200,000 a few years ago, was drastically reduced 
by the emigration of 100,000 Greeks to Germany and Australia, and their 
remittances to their relatives at home help to swell the nation’s foreign 
currency. The expanding Greek economy will call for more and more 
skilled workers, and Mr. Papandreou is wondering how the exiles can be 
lured back after having become used to high wages. The Greek will always 
prefer a job at home, however, even if the wages are lower, but it is 
hoped that eventually the standard of living for the Greek people will be 
as good as that of the most advanced countries in Europe. Many foreign 

nations are now participating in Greece’s economic. development, and one 
= of the biggest ventures so far is that of the Greek American-born Mr. 
Thomas Papadopoulos, a multi-millionaire who, like most patriotic Greeks 
who have made good, means to put Greece on the map of economic 
prosperity. His ambition is to create a “miniature Ruhr” around Salonika, 
in northern Greece, and in his venture Tom Pappas, as he is better known, 
is being backed by three American industrial giants — Republic Steel, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and the American Ethyl Corporation. The 
numerous projects will involve the expenditure of many millions of pounds, 
and by the end of next year Mr. Pappas hopes to take another 6,000 
Greeks off the unemployment list, and at least to double Greece’s earn- 
ings from industrial exports. With a touch of pride, he claims that the 
red and blue neon sign, “Esso Pappas,” flashing in Athens, is the first 
time that Esso has allowed its name to be associated with a single 
individual. 

The Americans realise, of course, that, as well as the financial profit 
which may be gained by investment in Greece, Communism will recede 
and be kept permanently in check according to the degree in’which Greece 
prospers and progresses. The Truman Doctrine was the start of Com- 
munism going into reverse in Greece; Tom Pappas’ scheme will certainly 
da much to frustrate the fourth attempt at a come-back by the country’s 
disgruntled Reds. 
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deck of a warship cruising off the coast of Borneo rang with the cry, 

“Who goes home?” Other British Parliamentary customs were des- 
cribed and discussed. The reasons for these occurences are worthy of 
explanation. 


Very early in the 1945 Parliament an intricate. and delicate question 
had arisen over Sarawak, a country in Western Borneo with an area 
roughly the same as that of England, a coast line of 500 miles and a 
population. of about half a million.. When I lived in Malaya in the early 
Thirties I had heard from time to time of affairs in Sarawak and of the 
interesting personalities of the Rajah and Ranee. The founder of the 
Brooke Dynasty was a Devonshire gentleman who had fought in the 
First Burma War and, legend said, had been injured there in a way which 
precluded his having children. Being of an adventurous and restless dis- 
position he fitted out a ship and sailed for the Southern Seas on a voyage 
of discovery and botanical interest. Arriving off the coast of Borneo he 
became mixed up in a campaign by the Sultan of Brunei against dis- 
affected and revolutionary subjects and so powerful was Brooke’s aid 
that as a reward in 1841 the territory of Sarawak was ceded to him. The 
independence of the State was recognised in time both by the British and 
the United States Governments but the Rajah, possibly because he was a 
bachelor, tried hard in the 1850’s to persuade the then Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, the Earl of Derby, to annex Sarawak but without success. 
In 1888 a Treaty was made between Great Britain and Sarawak whereby 
it was agreed that the former should protect the latter but should have no 
right to interfere in the internal government of the state. 


Vyner Brooke, a great nephew of the first Rajah, married a daughter of 
the then Lord Esher who before her marriage was said to have locked her 
up in a castlesin Scotland in an attempt to make her renounce her love 
for Vyner. The Ranee, a charming, bright and vivacious lady, brought 
the charm of Mayfair to the Tropics and some of the exotic perfume of 
the Tropics to Mayfair. Vyner and his brother Bertram served a long 
apprenticeship in Sarawak, knew and loved the aboriginal peoples and 
spoke some of their languages. In return they were loved and respected 
by the people, especially the Malays and by the indigenous people such 
as the Iban. Rajah Vyner Brooke and the Ranee had three daughters but 
no son. Bertram, his brother, had a son, Anthony, by his wife, a member 
of the famous biscuit family of Palmer, a convert, it is said, to 
Mahommedanism, 

For some years before the Japanese invaded and occupied the country 
at the end of 1941 Anthony Brooke had served as an officer in the 


I T was early in 1946. At night in the sticky tropical atmosphere, the 
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Sarawak service and had been regarded as heir presumptive to the Throne 

after his father and had been granted the title of “Rajah Muda.” On at 
. least one occasion he administered the Government when his uncle and 
father were in Europe. It is, I think, a fair assumption that the relation- 
ship was not always a harmonious one between the Rajah on the one 
hand and Bertram and Anthony on the other even before the occupation 
and there may, deep down, subconsciously, have been some feeling of 
jealousy on the part of the Rajah that Anthony and not one of his issue 
was to rule Sarawak. Possibly Anthony, being a young man in a position 
of great authority, was occasionally a bit tactless. It was said, truly or- 
untruly, that once he prevented the Ranee from flying the Royal flag on 
her car in Kuching, the capital of Sarawak, when he was administering the 
Government in the absence of both his uncle and father. However this 
may be, it is a fact that differences of opinion on Constitutional questions 
arose between the Rajah, his brother and nephew, all of whom were 
honourable men dedicated to the welfare of the people of Sarawak as 
they saw it. 


In December 1941 Sarawak was invaded by the Japanese, Europeans 
who were still in the country were thrown into internment camps and 
the usual brutal, senseless occupation technique of the Japanese was put 
into force. The Rajah then set up a provisional Government in Australia, 
subsequently transferring its powers to a Commission in: London. 


The next scene in the drama was a letter sent in June 1944 by Mr. 
Oliver Stanley, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to the Rajah pro- 
posing an increase in the control of Sarawak’s internal affairs by His 
Majesty’s Government. To this the Rajah replied somewhat tartly but 
understandably that he and his family were trustees for the State and the 
people of Sarawak whose consent would have to be obtained before any 
change in the relationship could be made. “It can scarcely be obtained at 
the present time,” he added, “when owing to the unavoidable inability of 
the Protecting Power to preserve them from invasion, they are under alien 
rule.” Mr. Stanley, though rebuffed, did not give way and in December 
1944 Mr. Anthony Brooke returned from active service in Ceylon, where 
- he was on Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten’s Staff, to take the place of 

his father as head of the Sarawak Government Commission in London 
and to take part in the discussions on Sarawak’s future with the Colonial 
Office, It is an interesting fact that although the first Rajah tried to per- 
suade the then Earl of Derby to take over Sarawak by the Colonial Office 
without success, the descendant of this Earl of Derby was now trying to 
persuade the third Rajah to surrender some of his powers to that same 
department. 


The Colonial Office pressed for the right to legislate for Sarawak ‘under 
the Foreign Jurisdiction Act and to extend the authority of the British 
representative so as to give him powers in matters of igternal policy and 
administration. To this the Sarawak Council would not agree and Anthony 
Brooke in February 1945 wrote to Mr. Stanley informing him that it ` 
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would be “morally indefensible” to enter into discussions inconsistent 
with the existing treaty relationships which should form the basis for 
such discussions as might take place before the people of Sarawak had 
been liberated and their status quo had been duly restored. 


Mr. Stanley, undeterred, made complaint in July 1945 to the Rajah that 
the Sarawak Government Commission, now changed into a Provisional 
Government, was “‘personally unresponsive” to his advances. The Rajah, 
also at first a little unresponsive, soon changed his attitude, abolished the 
Provisional Government and assumed control himself. He wrote to 
Anthony, “I am deeply shocked that you should have adopted such an 
intransigent attitude in diplomatic negotiations,” took from him the title 
of Rajah Muda and told him he had no right of succession. The last 
statement seems hard but in fairness to the Rajah it must be remembered 
that at this time the Japanese were still in control of Sarawak, that the 
atom bomb was unheard of and that it seemed that a bitter and bloody 
campaign would be needed by the Allied forces to clear the enemy from 
Sarawak. According to Mr. Anthony Brooke, it appears that in the 
summer of 1945 the Rajah told Mr. Stanley that he desired to cede the 
State to the King and was told that the cession was agreeable to His 
Majesty’s Government. 


As soon as the enemy had capitulated the Rajah sent his private Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. T. M. MacBryan, to consult “leading representatives of 
the people.” Mr. MacBryan had before the war been for a time in 
the service of the Rajah. He had turned Mohammedan, married a 
handsome Malay girl from Kuching and taken ber on the Haj to Mecca, 
one of the few Europeans, up to his time, ever to do so, and had written 
a readable book on his experiences. Later they parted and Haji Sara and 
he were divorced. Mr. MacBryan re-entered the Rajah’s service during 
the war and became his private secretary. He was a tall, slim, softly 
spoken man. Mr. MacBryan’s visit and what took place on it was the 
subject of widely differing accounts. We were told that he had talked with 
the “‘leading representatives of the people” whose reaction to the cession 
proposal was entirely favourable. On February 6th Mr. George Hall (now 
Viscount Hall) Secretary of State for the Colonies, reported this account 
to the House of Commons and said that a document was being drawn up 
and would be presented to the representatives of the people for their 

agreement upon the Rajah’s return to Sarawak towards the end of March. 
Mr. MacBryan was said to have been accompanied by a high official of 
the Colonial Office. The Colonial Secretary also referred to certain financial 
arrangements which had been made by Mr. MacBryan. It seemed that 
there were reserve funds to the extent of £2,750,000; these would be 
handéd over with the territory but £1,000,000 would be allocated to a 
trust fund for the benefit during their lifetimes of the Rajah and his des- 
cendants and certain Sarawak notabilities, in fact as a Civil List; after- 
wards the income would go towards welfare purposes for the people of 
the territory. 
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Then the storm broke. The Malays, who had been a favoured section 
of the community under the Brooke regime and had supplied most of the 
Government servants, saw that their position was likely to be weakened 
under Crown Colony rule and reacted violently. The centre of. the storm 
in England was Mr. Anthony Brooke; in Sarawak it was the Datu Patinggi. 
The latter aged Chief wrote a letter alleging that he had been misled by 
Mr. MacBryan into signing a document similar to those signed by the 
other leaders of the Malay and Chinese communities giving their “‘favour- 
able reactions? to the cession proposal. It was also alleged by Datu 
Patinggi that he had received from Mr. MacBryan a gift of $12,000, that 
three other life members of the Council received $10,000, and that a fifth 
Datu who had been a member, but not a life member, of the Council had 
received a like sum. The Council member who witnessed the Datu’s signa- 
ture received, it was said, $2,000. Datu Patinggi wrote to the Malay Union 
recording these alleged facts and stated, ““The money I receive from Mr. 
MacBryan I forthwith handed over to the B.B.C.A.U. (British Borneo , 
Ceniral Affairs Unit) as I regarded the money as a bribe.” The other 
recipients and the Rajah denied that these payments were bribes, the 
former stating that the moneys were received on account of hardships 
they had experienced during the occupation, the Rajah saying that they 
“represented the annual allowances due to the chiefs since the Japanese 
occupation.” 

In the United Kingdom a group of people strongly opposed to cession, 
headed by Mr. Anthony Brooke, began to stimulate public opinion on 
this issue by letters in the Press, questions in Parliament and contacts 
with public personages in public life. In Sarawak the Malay Union, covertly 
supported in some cases bv important European members of the Sarawak 
civil service, began to arouse feeling against cession amongst the Malay 
community. In both countries passions were aroused and it soon became 
obvious that Mr. MacBryan had not been the most suitable emissary to 
negotiate a matter of high Government policy. The sum to be retained by 
the Rajah and the payments to the Datus were felt by the Government 
to be embarrassing facts for a Secretary of State to explain. The British 
Government, therefore, decided to send two members from the House of 
Commons to Sarawak “for the purpose,” as Mr. Hall reported to the 
‘House on March 27th 1946, “of confirming by independent enquiry that 
the Rajah’s proposal for the cession of the territory to His Majesty was 
broadly acceptable to the native communities.” Mr. Hall added that if 
the members were satisfied on this score then ‘‘there would seem to be 
no reason for delaying the submission to the Sarawak councils of the 
legislation authorising cession.” Mr. Hall informed the House that Cap- 
tain Gammans (later Sir David Gammans, Bart), the Conservative Mem- 
ber for Hornsey, and I had accepted his invitation to carry out thig task. 

Captain Gammans and I went to see Mr. George Hall to have a talk 
with him on the procedural arrangements for our trip. Mr. Hall sat in his 
enormous room at the Colonial Office in Downing Street with his back to 
the painting of an 18th Century Duke of Leeds and faced a map case 
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with the names “Upper and Lower Canada” and other obsolete nomen- 
clature painted upon it. Realising that Sarawak even at the best of times. 
had no railways, no roads except in the few towns, not much transport 
and no aircraft, and that now under the military administration which 
had but lately taken over from the Japanese, this difficulty of moving 
around was likely to be accentuated, I had suggested to Captain Gammans 
that we should insist upon the Colonial Office arranging with Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, the Supreme Commander, South-East Asia, to provide us 
with a naval vessel from Singapore. Captain Gammans agreed with the 
necessity for such provision and we asked Mr. Hall to make the necessary 
request to Lord Louis Mountbatten. This he promised to do, and it was 
just as well we suggested it as it did not appear that the officials of the 
Colonial Office had thought of anything of the kind themselves. We then 
met our Secretary, Mr. Barrett of the Malayan Civil Service (now on the 
Staff of the School of Oriental and African Studies), a tall, pale, red- 
haired, pleasant man, obviously with nerves on edge, after imprisonment 
in Singapore and a spell as a labourer on the Siamese death-railway where 
to occupy his mind from the rigours of carrying sleepers and the humilia- 
tion of beatings from the Japanese guards, he had begun the composition 
of a Malay-Indonesian dictionary. 

The Rajah, accompanied by the Ranee, left early in April in a specially 
chartered aircraft, travelling by easy stages to Sarawak, to take over the 
administration of the country from the Military Administration. Captain 
Gammans and I rushed around getting vaccinated and inoculated, badger- 
ing the Board of Trade for coupons to buy tropical clothing and com- 
pleting our arrangements for the carrying on of our parliamentary and 
private affairs in our absence. The clothing was quite a problem. The 
shops at that date had no suits to offer but eventually at Lillywhites in 
Lower Regent Street I managed to track down two curious garments 
whose cut and consistency resembled the sort of thing anyone would use 
to clean out a boiler should he have occasion to perform such an opera- 
tion. I contracted a cold and this on top of the various injections made me 
feel dizzy. Gammans was so badly affected by injections that he could 
not travel on the day appointed but I was able to do so and at 07.25 hours 
on April 23rd J left Croydon on the long and uncomfortable journey. We 
went by motor coach to Poole and from there by B.O.A.C, flying boat to 
Singapore. The journey, as were most of those long tropical journeys 
before pressurisation of aircraft, was to me a nightmare. I was not then 
a good air traveller and as the heavy flying boat rocked and bounced 
over France, the Middle Eastern desert and India I usually felt unwell. 
On board was a representative from one of the French Indian possessions 
and we were so closely packed that I slept or tried to sleep at night in 
the ubper storey of the flying boat with the representative’s stockinged 
feet about 6 inches from my nose. 

At Rangoon we stayed at the Strand Hotel. The town had been badly 
damaged by allied bombing and neither the water nor the electric light 
systems were working. It was very hot but there were hardly any insects 
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so the British Military Administration must have been making good use 
of D.D.T. As we came near to Penang both Ted Barrett and I were 
excited and started hopping about from window to window. A mist came 
up so I went to the cockpit and warned the captain to beware of Penang 
Hill. He received my warning with a tolerant smile. As we came around 
the Hill to the landing place, we broke through the cloud and there was 
Penang as lovely and bewitching as ever, shimmering in sunshine, lapped 
by a turquoise blue sea. After a short stay to re-fuel we were off to 
Singapore, where I was met by Colonel P. J. D. Regester, a friend of 
Penang days, now a Colonel in the British Military Administration. I was 
taken to Government House and installed in the enormous rooms formely 
occupied by Sir Shenton Thomas, the last Governor before the Japanese 
occupation. The present Governor, Mr. Gimson, lived modestly in a flat 
carved out of a corner of this enormous mansion. My bedroom seemed 
about a quarter of an acre in extent and full of shadows from the recent 
past. 

I stayed at Singapore for five days waiting for Captain Gammans and 
as a Member of Parliament and a member of a Mission I had quite a rarity 
value. The Chairman of the Harbour Board took me over the Harbour 
where the dilapidation of the Japanese occupation was energetically being 
made good and I met Mr. Wright, of the Foreign Office, Lord Killearn’s 
right hand man. He came to talk to me about the serious position in 
Malaya. Lack of rice not an excess of Communism was then, I was told, 
the pressing problem in South-East Asia. I visited the Courts and there 
met old Mr. Forrer, before whom I had often appeared at the Bar in 
former days in Penang. His offer when the war ended to return from 
retirement in Australia to Malaya as a Judge having been officially refused, 
he had promptly and unofficially taken ship for Malaya and been employed 
as a District Court Judge ever since. Mr. Forrer was living on the official 
ration, poor fellow, like the loyal Government servant he was and appeared 
more cadaverous than ever. 

During my stay I had lunch with Lord Louis Mountbatten (now Earl — 
Mountbatten of Burma). The Supreme Commander occupied Flagstaff 
House, the chief military ‘mansion, and there I went by invitation. I was 
shown into a room pleasantly furnished and containing photographs of 
the Royal Family inscribed to my host. A sad-looking Naval A.D.C, in 
white shirt and shorts told me that the Supreme Commander would not 
be long and then disappeared. In a few minutes a jeep driven fast by 
Lord Louis himself arrived at the main door, there was a screech as the 
brakes were applied, Lord Louis leapt out and bounded up the stairs. He, 
too, was in white shirt and shorts and appeared tremendously big, bronzed, 
fit, handsome, cool and clean. I in my boiler suit felt sartorially at a 


disadvantage. After a drink we sat down to lunch and Lord Louis falked `. 


openly and well of his problems, and they were many. He was particularly 
disturbed over the question of Indonesia, an area which up to that time 
had not received much attention in the British newspapers. I gathered 
from Lord Louis that if the hand-over went well in Indonesia he would 
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be greatly relieved. In most of his vast military area, in Burma, Malaya, 
Sarawak, North Borneo, Thailand, Indo-China and Indonesia either the 
civil powers had taken over or were soon to do so. But the swords into 
ploughshares transactions were causing considerable difficulties every- 
where and nowhere more so than in Indonesia, where he was actually 
having to use some Japanese prisoners of war to maintain order. 


On the table were brightly coloured ivory mats having painted on them 
heraldic arms, presumably Lord Louis’ own. I am interested in heraldry 
and was about to examine them more closely when Lord Louis noticing 
my eyes on my mat hastily thrust a plate of soup on to it. We came to 
the meat course and Lord Louis turned to the Chinese servant who was 
standing behind his chair and said in English, “Bring me some salad 
dressing.” The servant went away and returned with a pepper pot or 
something of the kind. “What,” exploded Lord Louis, “is the Malay for 
‘salad dressing’?” “Salad dressing” I replied. 


“Bring me the salad dressing,” repeated Lord Louis to the servant. Off 
the latter went and returned with a sugar castor. 


“Well, never mind,” exclaimed Lord Louis, “PI make it myself,” and, 
gathering the ingredients around him, quickly and deftly with his usual 
efficiency he did so. 


I met other service celebrities and there were many then in Singapore, 
including General Stopford. This General I liked the look of; a strong, 
burly, red-faced man with the air of a commander about him. 


Captain Gammans turned up on May 2nd after a dreadful last stage 
from Rangoon when they had met a tropical storm and had to descend so 
as to skim the sea in order to avoid it. Without giving the poor man a 
moment to recover I had to rush him over to Seletar, where we boarded 
an R.A.F. flying boat. After two or three hours’ flight we landed near 
Kuching on an unswept river with logs, trees, flora and dead fauna bob- 
bing merrily towards the sea and constituting hazards that no respectable 
flying boat should be expected to risk. 


We drove into Kuching and there moored to the jetty was H.M.S. Pickle, 
put at our di§posal by Lord Louis, spick, span and shining, with deck 
awnings up. A group of sailors in white shirts and shorts leant over the 
rails and watched us walk up the gangway where the Captain, Commander 
C. P. F. Brown, D.S.O., was waiting to greet us. H.M.S. Pickle was a 
new thousand ton Flotilla leader minesweeper bearing the name of a 
predecessor which had borne the news of Lord Nelson’s death to England 
after the battle of Trafalgar. This latest ship to bear the honoured name 
had been taken off Sweeping duties, then very necessary on the conclusion 
of the war against Japan, to take us on our lawful occasions and had had 
a careful clean up in Singapore for the purpose. Japanese prisoners of war 
had aided in this*task and one of the officers told me that he had, unseen, 
watched one of them polishing the wardroom walls. The man, alone in the 
wardroom, left untouched a picture of Queen Elizabeth until the end, then, 
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standing before it, he bowed and proceeded respectfully to polish the frame 
and. glass. 


Kuching was a small town consisting mainly of the usual Chinese shop 
houses and warehouses on the right bank of the river, together with 
Malay houses on stilts and residences for the European officials. The 
unusual and romantic part of Kuching lay on the left bank. Here was the 
long, low atap roofed Astana or Palace of the Rajahs of Sarawak. Next to 
it, on the other side of a little creek, was the fort, gleaming white in the 
sunlight with the police barracks in the background. 


Soon after our arrival a royal barge put off from the landing stage near 
the Astana and the Rajah’s A.D.C. was rowed across bearing his master’s 
greetings. Then thick and fast came Kuching notabilities including Mr. 
Archer the Chief Secretary and Mr. Law, the Chinese editor of the Kuching 
Tribute. The respectable diversions in the town were a little Cinema, 
“The Rosebud” and Haji Sara’s nightclub. Rats, lean, hungry and agile 
were everywhere. 


Next day, the 3rd of May, was a busy one. We met a number of officials, 
visited the Government offices, had a drink with the Rajah and the Ranee 
in the Astana and looked at the exhibits in the Museum. These exhibits: 
fortunately had not been looted by the Japanese for an unusual reason. 
The officer in charge of these affairs in Kuching was a Cambridge graduate 
and therefore appreciated the anthropological value of this excellent little 
Museum of which, to-day, Dr. Tom Harrisson is the Director. Among the 
exhibits were small round brass objects with a sort of little wheel at each 
end, The Dyak woman insisted, I was told, on their men wearing these 
contraptions and also feathers and other foreign bodies. A photograph was ` 
shown to us of an unfortunate man being operated on, of course crudely 
without any anaesthetic, to insert this curious brass rod in its place and 
anything more painful, then and later, could hardly be imagined. 


We had tea with the Datu Patinggi at his house. Whilst we were there 
the lawn in front of it became crowded with Malay youths carrying 
banners; they looked polite but determined. The old Datu seemed a bit 
confused as to the issue and spoke to us of a hereditary monopoly of 
turtle eggs on an island at the mouth of the river, this ¢eing a highly 
profitable affair but one which, he complained, had been taken away from 
him, 


We also held a public meeting at the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
when representatives of the various communities made speeches to us. 


Whilst we were making contact with all these people, Commander Brown 
concerned himself with our transport. It soon became obvious that our 
apprehensions were well founded. There was in fact no transport avdilable 
for us in Sarawak so Commander Brown took it all on his shoulders and 
` sent messages to the Navy at Labuan and elsewhere desiring naval launches 
to meet us for places where H.M.S. Pickle could not go. 


END OF PART I 
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POLITICS (Retrospect) 


THE LIBERALS AND THE 1923 GENERAL ELECTION 
By William Booth 


I THE CAMPAIGN 


N the sad story of the Liberal Party between the wars, 1923 stands out 
as the one year when there appeared to be a reasonable chance of a 
Liberal Government returning to wield decisive power. 

After the resignation, through illness, of Bonar Law, the Conservatives— 
under the untried leadership of the inexperienced Stanley Baldwin—were 
uncertain as to the correct emphasis to be placed on their policies, 
particularly with regard to protection. Those leading Conservatives who 
had favoured the continuation of coalition Government were not yet back 
in the mainstream, and the team on the field looked rather like the Second 
Eleven. 


The majority of the British people continued to be anti-Socialist, though 
the comfortingly vague utterances and paradoxically aristocratic bearing 
of the Labour Party’s new leader, Ramsay MacDonald, gave an appearance 
of moderation to a party in which many professed to see the hidden hand 
of Moscow. 


But the Liberals were coming from their Lloyd George and Asquith 
wings to unite again on the trusted platform of free trade. Towards the 
end of September, 1923, came news of the Asquithian Liberals’ Autumn 
campaign, described as ‘‘the greatest effort in propaganda work undertaken 
by the Liberal Party since the Budget campaign of 1909”. (1) The Party 
Organisation had originally planned a programme of 400 meetings 
throughout the country before Christmas, but this had been stepped up to 
a thousand meetings. Although they did not realise it, their forceful 
campaign was to be opportunely timed. 

On September 27—at a well-publicised meeting at the National Liberal 
Club—Asquith held out the olive branch which it appeared that Lloyd 
George had been waiting to grasp for some time. Within a week of 
Parliament assembling after the 1922 General Election which followed the 
break-up of the coalition, Lloyd George had told Hogge, a leading 
Asquithian Liberal, that he was quite ready to serve with and under 
Asquith “with whom he had never had a quarrel and whom he had never 
ceased to admire and respect!” (2) 

Now Asquith was preaching the gospel of Liberal unity (reunity was an 
ugly word): — 

« |. Lib&ral union cannot be attained by artifices of engineering and 
manipulation. It must come by spontaneous and oo-operative efforts. 
It is coming. 


oe 
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“It is coming because Liberals are beginning to see—Liberals every- 
where, whatever adventures they may have indulged in in days gone by 
(laughter)—that it is only by such a combination, by a resolute 
opposition, in the true spirit of old Liberalism, to Protectionists, that 
Liberalism with its great traditions which made their party and the 
country both free and rich, can come into its inheritance in the 
future...” (3) 

Lloyd George—who sailed next day for a lecture tour of the United 
States, and who did not return to Britain until November 10—had plenty 
of time while he was away to ponder on this future unity portrayed so 
glowingly by Asquith. That Lloyd George had not at that time definitely 
made up his mind to fall in with Asquith—indeed that he was even 
contemplating declaring for a protectionist policy—has since been made 
clear by the pamphlet on Baldwin (written by Tom Jones), and issued by 
The Times in 1947. 


Did Baldwin finally declare for a straight tariff election because of Lloyd 
George’s reported line and an urge “to dish the goat”? Or was it because 
of Chamberlain’s strong speeches? Or was it from some other cause or 
mixture of causes? Whatever the cause, it was true that for some weeks 
he was uncertain about the course to follow. 


In his speech at Plymouth on October 26, Baldwin did say that he was 
bound by Bonar Law’s pledge of the previous year that there would be no 
fundamental change in the fiscal arrangements of the country. He was 
willing, however, to take a verdict if challenged, and there were cheers 
when he came to the conclusion that the only way to fight unemployment 
was to protect the home market; therefore, be wanted to tell the 
Conservative party what he thought, and submit it to their judgment. 


This speech led the political correspondents to believe that the election 
would come in 1924, and that Baldwin would go to the country, possibly 
in March or June, with “Protection for the Home Markets” as the slogan. 
“Nowhere”, said the Daily News, ‘is the prospect of a General Election 
in the first half of next year regarded with enthusiasm”, (4) 


In subsequent speeches, Baldwin’s ideas took more definite shape, and 
a strong protectionist plank became more and more of a reality. Many 
Conservative workers in the constituencies were appalled bY the thought 
that Baldwin might declare for a “snap” election before Christmas to give 
him backing for protection. 

On November 8 came news of new tariffs on certain imported foodstuffs 
—TAX ON POOR MAN’S LUNCH, shouted the Daily News in its 
“splash” headline. The paper’s political correspondent commented that 
the new food taxes went hand-in-hand with a movement for a pre- 
Christmas election, which was gathering strength among protectionists. 


“They have been panic-stricken by the force of the Free Trade speeches 
delivered by Opposition leaders in the past few days”, he, said, and added, 
with prescience, that a section of the Conservative party disliked the idea 
of an early election because it believed that no party would have a 
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majority sufficient to form a party government. (5) The Cabinet was known 
to be not 100 per cent behind protection. 

The Conservatives appeared to be playing into the hands of their 
enemies. That leading Conservative, Lord Birkenhead (F. E. Smith)— 
admittedly no friend of Stanley Baldwin, nor a member of the Govern- 
ment—chose this moment to make his famous remark about the world 
offering “‘glittering prizes to those who have stout hearts and sharp swords” 
during the course of his rectoral address at Glasgow University. (6) Though 
he allowed that “‘there was, and still is, a modest area within which the 
League of Nations may make a useful contribution to the harmony of the 
world”, he followed this immediately by saying that “the larger claims 
made on its behalf always seemed to me to be frankly fantastic”. A speech 
of this kind, not to be expected so soon after the death and destruction 
of the war to end wars, helped to sow the seeds of doubt about the League. 
A strikingly parallel attitude can be found in the attitude of many 
Conservatives over the last few years to the work of the United Nations. 

The future suddenly appeared bright for the Liberals; doubts about the 
position of Lloyd George had been swept away when he landed at 
Southampton on November 10 from his American tour, and assured his 
many thousands of supporters of his emphatic support of the Liberal 
attitude against protection. 

The local elections had been held on November 1, and the results had 
shown Labour gains and Conservative losses. Surprisingly, however, there 
were Liberal losses, and these might have influenced Baldwin to make up 
his mind on an election before Christmas. In Manchester, bastion of free 
trade, Labour had a net gain of six seats, five from Conservatives, and one 
from the Liberals. But in Liverpool (under the eye of Sir Archibald 
Salvidge, the Conservative who was the nearest approach to an American 
political boss this country has ever seen), all 20 Labour candidates were 
defeated. i 

It was not until November 13 that Baldwin announced that he was going 
to the country. Polling day. was fixed for December 6, only just over three 
weeks away. The campaigu would be crammed into tbe gloom of an 
English November. 

For a number of reasons, Baldwin’s decision seems incredible. He had 
a sound majority in Parliament, and he knew that the Liberals were united 
on free trade. There was every sign that all the great Liberal names would 
be back once again on the same platform. Winston Churchill—out of 
politics since his defeat at Dundee the previous year--was contemplating 
re-entering the arena as a free trader, and his name was being linked with 
constituencies all over the country, notably with the Rusholme Division of 
Manchester. There were visions of a Government with Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Grey, Churchill, Runciman, Simon, Masterman and others all 
back where they had been in 1914. The old order would be restored. 


At this time, of course, the two wings of the Liberal party each had 
their own separate London headquarters, both in Abingdon Street—Lloyd 
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George’s at Number 18, and Asquith’s at Number 21. “There may still be 
two headquarters in Abingdon Street”, said the Daily News, “but there 
will be only one party in the country. It is certain that in the coming 
election there will be no Liberal opposed to Liberal such as there was a 
year ago”. (In 1922, Liberals had fought Liberals in about 30 
constituencies). 

When M.P.s met for the dissolution, it was generally known in 
Westminster that Asquith, Lloyd George, Simon and Mond had met and 
established agreement between the two wings of the party. Churchill was 
glad the Liberals had come together——‘‘] believe”, he said, “that we shall 
smash Protection and reaction as we have done before”. 

Every ounce of publicity was extracted from this new-found unity. 


“UNITED WE STAND-—-DIVIDED THEY FALL” became the Liberal 
slogan. In Parliament, Lloyd George asked: “Why is the election to take 
place when the Government have a loyal majority of nearly 80? Why is it 
done?” From the Socialist, David Kirkwood, of “the Clyde”, came the 
hoped-for reaction—‘“To get the Liberals united’—which gave the 
opportunity for Lloyd George to come back with the comment—“‘I believe 
that will go down to history as the solitary achievement of this Govern- 
ment”. 

The Conservatives were divided. Not only were personalities like 
Birkenhead and Austen Chamberlain out of the Government, but the 
Cabinet was not united. The Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Duke 
of Devonshire, said of Lord Balfour at a dinner of the British Empire 
League: “If my old leader will assume his old position, whether in office 
or out of office, he will find no stronger supporter than I’. (7) 


Another dissident was that diehard Lancashire Conservative Free Trader, 
Lord Derby, who looked upon the country as his special preserve. With 
the strength of the Free Trade cause in Lancashire he, as a Cabinet 
Minister, was in a special predicament. What riled him was that tHe 
election was being sprung on the party by a man regarded by many of 
them as an amateur. Baldwin’s policy was “‘only disclosed in brief to the 
Cabinet 48 hours before it was launched on the public,” he wrote to Lord 
Younger some five days before polling. (8) ° 

Churchill’s position in the Election is especially intriguing. On November 
14, the Manchester Guardian reported that the Rusholme Division Liberals 
—with much enthusiasm—had extended a unanimous invitation to 
Churchill to be their candidate, and two days later he made a great hour- 
long speech in Manchester’s Free Trade Hall. But on November 19, it 
was announced that Churchill would fight West Leicester, though other 
seats offered better chances of victory. The Manchester Guardian political 
correspondent said it was understood that Liberal headquarters would 
have liked Churchill to stand for Blackburn, but the Blackburn Liberals 
` preferred a local man connected with the cotton teade. (9) Perhaps 
Churchill preferred to attack Labour and Pethick-Lawrence in West 
Leicester than the Conservative in Rusholme because his anti-Socialist 
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views were well-known. Nevertheless, this remains one of the tantalising 
“ifs” of history for Churchill would undoubtedly have been returned as 
M.P. for either Blackburn or Rusholme, in which case it is a matter for 
speculation whether he would have left the Liberal party and joined the 
Conservatives the following year. 

How deep was the Liberal unity engendered by the revival of the Free 
Trade cause? When he reported Churchill’s speech to the Manchester 
Reform Club on Saturday, November 17, the Daily News correspondent 
jubilantly proclaimed that there had been no such scene at the Club for 
years. “In face of the common danger all differences were as though they 
had never been and cheers for Lloyd George followed lika a thunder-clap 
on the lightning of cheers for Asquith and Grey.” But, more hard-headedly, 
he commented that business Lancashire was fighting for its life—‘‘self- 
preservation is the prime instinct of every living creature,” he wrote. (10) 

Churchill’s speech accepted Asquith as leader, with Lloyd George and 
Churchill willing to serve under him. The bond was sealed by the joint 
manifesto of Asquith and Lloyd George on Tuesday, November 20, and 
the appearance of Lloyd George on Asquith’s election platform at Paisley 
on Saturday, November 24, when the local Libera] chairman, Dr. McKenna, 
said: “The formal mating of the Liberal Party took place in London, but 
for the honeymoon they had to come to Scotland”. 

Posters and pamphlets poured out of the enthusiastic headquarters in 
Abingdon Street as the “rush” election sped its short course. Constituency 
parties could buy pictures of “Our Leaders’——Asquith, Lloyd George, 
Churchill, Simon and Mrs. Wintringham. They could buy—at 7s. 6d. a 
thousand—copies of song sheets to be used at election meetings. One song, 
typical of many, was sung to the tune of “Yes, we have no bananas”, 
and ran;— 

‘‘No—We won't have ‘Protection’, 

We won’t have protection today, 
‘Twould rush up the prices 

And squeeze us like vices, 

And we’d have to pay, pay, pay. 


° Free Trade has for years fed the masses 
Of all sections and classes. 
So No—We won’t have ‘Protection’, 
We won’t have ‘Protection’ today.” 

By the time nominations closed, 1,444 candidates were in the field— 
536 Conservatives, 454 Liberals, 423 Socialists and 31 others. All three 
major parties were in a position to gain an overall majority, yet none was 
likely. to do so. 

Campaigning was marred by bad weather, even by the standards of 
late November and early December. Snow, fog and frost were followed by 
rain and flooding? 

The weather was no obstacle to that seasoned campaigner, Lloyd George. 
In the eight days between Asquith’s Paisley meeting and the Monday before 
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polling day, Lloyd George travelled 1,500 miles and delivered fifty speeches 

from Clydeside, through Tyneside, Yorkshire, Lancashire and into North 
Wales. In one place, his car was pulled through the streets i 
ex-Servicemen. 

There was no doubt about Lancashire’s welcome for Lloyd George on 
November 28: 

“They were handkerchief waving at their windows or in their back 
gardens, massed on bridges or making grandstands of railway trucks all 
the way through to Bolton, and after that they swarmed in the streets 
as far as Oldham. 

“Whenever the train stopped it was a case of going from window to 
window shaking as many hands as possible before it started again. 

“Colne, Burnley, Accrington all gave him a keen welcome, but at 
Blackburn the welcome was sensational in its warmth. 

“Bolton brought 20,000 people together in its open-air market, and 
Mr. Lloyd George spoke to them with the aid of an amplifier, to which ` 

- in America he was no stranger. 

“Naturally, he used the fact to score a point thus: 

“The amplifier does for the human voice what Free Trade does for 
our manufacturers. It sends them further and in greater volume. That 
is Free Trade. ” (11) 

The signs, at any rate in Lancashire, were unmistakable, In a letter to 
- the Prime Minister warning him of the trend, Lord Derby said the 
Conservatives stood to lose several seats in the county. After tours by 
Lloyd George and Asquith, Lord Derby’s predicted losses rose to twelve. 
(12) Even that turned out to be an under-estimate. It was beginning to 
look like 1906 all over again in the North West. 

The strong welcome in Lancashire for the reunited Liberals and Lloyd 
George was by no means common throughout the country. Churchill, at 
West Leicester, was having a hard time of it, and his meetings were 
punctuated by shouts of “Dardanelles” and “What about Gallipoli?” At 
one meeting he could not get a hearing because of the uproar. 

Mr. H. J. Tennant, Asquith’s brother-in-law and candidate for Glasgow 
Central, had his watch-chain stolen at one rowdy meeting in Glasgow. 
At another, in Bermondsey Town Hall, the successful Liberal candidate, 
the Rev. R. M. Kedward, had to abandon a meeting after three-quarters 
of an hour of free fights and uproar. It was the same story in North 
Battersea. 

Over in Bethnal Green, Sir Percy Harris, consolidating his position in 
what was to become the oasis of London Liberalism, found-—contrary to 
the enthusiasm in Lancashire—a dubious feeling about the effectiveness of 
Lloyd George. He wrote in his autobiography that Lloyd George jymped 
into the battle with his accustomed energy and a superabundanice of 
eloquence. 

“But his years of association with the Coalition had loosened his hold 

- on the people. They did not listen to him with the same rapt attention 
as in the old days. Anyhow, I found in Bethnal Green his name was no 
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longer one to conjure with, and my association with him was thrown 
back at me as something of a reproach.” (13) 


Looking back at the election over 40 years later, it is now clear that the 
election was concentrated overmuch on the single issue of Free Trade or 
Protection. Liberal newspapers like the Daily News certainly played on 
the fears of the middle class with headlines like “Protection increases the 
Cost of Housing”, “Tariffs will hold up Houses”, “Rents will go up”, and 
“Baldwin’s Policy fatal to Private Enterprise”. The electors—especially the 
women—were, according to the paper, realising “the magnitude of the 
tariff grab on the family cupboard”. Were they, however, finding out any- 
thing else about Liberal policy? 


On the sixth of December the country went to the polls. The Liberals 
were fortified by exhortations to the faithful from their future Cabinet— 
Asquith, Lloyd George, Churchill, Simon, Runciman, Sir Alfred Mond, 
C. F. G. Masterman, Sir Donald Maclean, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Mrs. Wintringham, Lord Gladstone and the Marquess of Lincolnshire all 
had messages on the front page of the Daily News. All that campaigners 
could do had been done. The nation waited for its collective verdict. 
NEXT MONTH: The Results—and aftermath. 


NOTES 
(1) Daily News, September 26, 1923. 
(2) Letters from Lord Oxford to a Friend, volume ii, pp 39-40. 
(3) Daily News, September 28, 1923. 
(4) ibid, October 29, 1923. 
(5) ibid, November 8, 1923. _ l 
(6) The whole of Lord Birkenhead’s address can be found in The Glittering 
Prizes, a Study of the First Earl of Birkenhead, by William Camp, pp 207-216 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 1960). 
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Melrose, 1947). 
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LABOUR AND THE LORDS 
By R. M. Punnett 


NE of the problems that the Labour Government has now to face in 

this Parliament is the danger of obstruction from the Conservative 

dominated House of Lords: already, Government Bills have been 
impeded. In the present circumstances when the Government seems 
determined to press ahead with steel nationalization and other controversial 
legislation, despite the narrowness of its House of Commons majority, and 
despite the fact that a fairly early election seems highly probable, the 
powers of obstruction that still lie with the Second Chamber could well 
play an important part in the Opposition’s Parliamentary tactics. 

Under the terms of the 1911 and 1949 Parliament Acts the rejection of 
any non-financial Bill (i.e. any Bill that is not purely financial) by the 
House of Lords can be overcome if the Bill is re-introduced and passed 
through the Commons in the following session, provided that a period of 
twelve months elapses between the Second Reading in the Commons in 
the first session and the Third Reading in the Commons in the second 
session. In fact this means a delay of some nine months from the time 
when the Lords first receive the Bill. 

Until 1911 the Lords could reject or severely amend legislation and the 
Government had no remedy other than the creation of enough new Peers 
to produce a Government majority in the Lords. The 1911 Parliament Act, 
introduced after the Lords had rejected Lloyd George’s “People’s Budget” 
in 1909, provided the means of overcoming obstruction by the Lords after 
a delay of two years, and the Attlee Government by the 1949 Parliament 
Act reduced the delay period to one year. 

A delay of twelve months in a normal Parliament need be no great 
problem to a Government and it can be assumed that in most conceivable. 
circumstances the Lords would not reject Government legislation that had 
passed the Commons, if only because other than in an election year there 
is little point in merely delaying legisiation for nine to twelve months. 
However, in this Parliament the Lords might feel justified ‘in rejecting or 
postponing the operating date of any Bill to nationalize the iron and steel 
industry, that had been rushed through the Commons against rigorous 
Liberal as well as Conservative opposition. In the present Parliamentary 
situation a delay of one year could well be a useful weapon in the hands 
of the Opposition. 

The power of the House of Lords to delay legislation has been used 
sparingly since 1911, and certainly in the past fifty years there have been 
few direct clashes between Governments and the House of Lords, On the 
other hand on very few occasions since 1911 have there been Governments 
in power that did not have a majority in the Lords. Only in the periods 
1911-14, 1924, 1929-31, 1945-51 have there been Liberal or Labour 
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Governments in power, and it may be argued that whenever obstruction 
was practical the Lords made use of their.powers. 

The Lords were particularly belligerant towards the Liberal Government 
after the passing of the Parliament Act in 1911. Bills to grant Home Rule 
to Ireland and to disestablish the Church of Wales, both introduced in 
1912, were delayed by the Lords for two years. Then in 1914 their opera- 
tion was postponed until after the war. In the case of Irish Home Rule the 
changed circumstances after the war produced an entirely different settle- 
ment, to that proposed in the 1912 Bill. 

The 1912 Temperance (Scotland) Bill, establishing the system of local 
option, was blocked by the Lords in one session, but was passed in 1913 
on a compromise. The 1913 Plural Voting Bill, abolishing plural voting, 
was held up by the Lords. In this case the Bill was dropped owing to the 
outbreak of war in 1914, and its proposals were not adopted until 1948. 

In 1924 the Labour Government attempted so little that trouble with 
the Lords did not arise, but the 1929-31 Labour Government did encounter 
obstruction. The 1930 Education Bill, which sought to raise the school 
leaving age, was rejected by the Lords, and the Representation of the 
People Bill, making minor changes in the electoral law, was amended by 
the Lords so as to be unacceptable to the Government. Had the Govern- 
ment not fallen in 1931 these Bills would probably have been revived in 
the next session. 

Faced in 1945 with a Labour Government with a secure majority, the 
Lords acted with moderation (no doubt aware that rash action could lead 
to their abolition) and Labour Ministers have praised the Lords for their 
constructive work in the first three years of the Parliament. However, as 
the election drew nearer the Government was afraid that the Lords might 
obstruct the Bill to nationalize iron and steel, which the Government was 
not ready to introduce before 1948. Thus Attlee sought to reduce the 
Lords’ delay power to one year. The Parliament Bill, introduced in 1947, 
was itself delayed by the Lords for the full two year period and only 
became law in 1949, but the Government had taken the precaution of 
making the Bill retrospective in effect so that if necessary the one year 
rather than the two year period would apply to any Bill being delayed by 
the Lords at the time. 

In fact the 1948 Iron and Steel Bill became law without recourse to the 
Parliament Act procedure. The arrangements for nationalisation were such 
that the Act could not be implemented until after the 1950 election, and 
this compromise seemed to satisfy the Lords. 

In the present Parliament it seems certain that the Liberals will oppose 
the nationalization of iron and steel and that the Government will be hard 
pressed to maintain its majority in the Commons throughout the passage of 
the Bl. The Opposition may well argue that the Government’s iron and 
steel proposals do not have the support of the majority of the electorate, 
that a minute Haquse of Commons majority based on only 44%, of the 
electorate does not justify such a controversial piece of legislation (especially 
if the Government makes rigorous use of the “guillotine” to secure its 
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passage), and that opposition by the Liberals as well as the Conservatives 
to the Bill justifies further opposition in the Lords. 

Most important of all, the Opposition may feel that nationalization in 

general, and iron and steel nationalization in particular, is probably 
Labour’s most vulnerable point, and that determined opposition would 
meet with electoral approval. Certainly a delay of twelve months and the 
need to pass an Iron and Steel Bill twice through the Commons could be 
an acute embarrassment to the Government. 
' However, obstruction by the Lords could very easily boomerang against 
the Opposition. Faced by obstruction in the House of Lords there are a 
number of different lines that the Government could follow. The ancient 
remedy was to ask the Monarch to create sufficient Peers to give the 
Government a majority in the Lords. Such action was threatened by the 
Whig Government in 1832 (in order to pass the Reform Bill), and by the 
Liberal Government in 1911, but not since 1713 have such creations 
actually. been made. For,the Labour Government to achieve a majority 
in the House of Lords would involve the creating of several hundred Peers, 
` and such a course of action is hardly practical politics. 

Alternatively the Government could seek to abolish the House of Lords. 
It is difficult to see what effect such a proposal would have on public 
opinion, and public reaction would probably depend very much upon the 
piece of legislation that the Lords had opposed. If the Lords interfere with 
Labour’s Land Commission proposals the Government could present the 
issue as being “the People versus the Lords”. In all probability the Govern- 
ment would prefer to follow the more straightforward line of reintroducing 
the Bill in the next session, seeking to have it re-enacted under the terms 
of the Parliament Act. 

However, the Government could choose to submit the issue to the 
electorate. To fight an election on the issue of iron and steel nationalization 
is one thing, but to fight on the question of the House of Lords and its 
powers is an entirely different matter. If the Conservative Opposition could 
be represented as using outdated and unjustified means to obstruct 
Government legislation, the iron and steel issue could be submerged in 
the broader question of the continued existence of the obstructive powers 
of the House of Lords, or even of the House of Lords itself. The Govern- 
ment would no doubt argue that the Conservatives, after weakening the 
political standing of the Second Chamber by the 1963 Peerage Act, were 
now attempting to revive its power as a force for reaction when it suited 
their purpose. 

The Opposition will no doubt be aware of the danger. Whether the 
Labour Government would be able to take such a line over interference 
by the Lords with a Steel Bill is a debatable question. But certainly 
interference by the Lords with Labour’s land nationalization prdéposals 
could raise the spectre of the landed lords once again and provide Harold 
Wilson with an attractive electoral issue. The House of Lords could well 
be a centre of controversy in this Parliament and Government and 
Opposition alike will have to be very wary of the issues involved. 
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HELION—THE DOUBLE-ARTIST 
By Sheldon Williams 


1965 has been a year for pulling out the memory chest. Some strange 
bibelots and knicknacks have been taken out, dusted, and re-examined. 
The generation of the ’60s has been looking at what was avant garde 
thirty years ago. There are a lot of baffled faces. Peggy Guggenheim’s 
Collection at the Tate resuscitated the Surrealists and their abstract 
contemporaries. Marlborough Fine Art in “British Art 1930-1940 centred 
round Axis, Circle and Unit 1” reversed the trend. This time it was 
the hard-edge abstract artists and constructivists crowding out the 
Surrealists. Either way, hindsight shows that modern art in the thirties 
was something special—just as special as the products of the fecund 
twenties. The differences were indefinable at the time. They are plain 
enough to-day. Artists of the thirties were serious. Humour, when it 
played a part in their works, was suitable for serious consideration. Times 
were hard. So was art—-whether it took the fierce inconoclastic abstract 
view of Mondriaan and Gabo, or plunged headlong into a gadarene 
Freudian dive into escapism of the unconscious. 

A number of artists attempted to plant a foot in both camps. Picasso, 
Miró, Moore and Arp were conspicuously successful in commuting between 
constructivism and surrealism, but no-one quite made the complete with- 
drawal from one camp into another with the thoroughness of Jean Heélion. 
Even Surrealism was only a temporary shelter for him, and he has since 
“moved on to another kind of realism which delights his friends and 
astonishes his enemies. 

An important retrospective exhibition of Hélion takes place at the 
Leicester Galleries in June. It will follow, to a certain extent, the pattern of 
the vast exhibition of his work held last year in The Gallery of Modern 
Art, New York. 

To trace the course of this important modern artist, it is necessary to go 
back to the thirties. It was during the thirties that Hélion first began to 
make an international reputation for himself. In those days, Britain was 
culturally far more of an offshore island than is the case to-day. It was 
particularly significant, therefore, that Hélion was able to pierce the 
artistically insular fog that surrounded our islands. He made a deep 
impression upon the British artists of the thirties, and a part of the credit 
for this must go, not only to the galleries who were prepared to show his 
abstractions, butealso to Myfanwy Evans (and John Piper) who, through 
her magazine AXIS was able to illustrate and promote the serene abstract 
vision of the French painter. Just how deep an impression Hélion made 
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upon the British artists of the time is shown in the flattering hints of 
imitations of his work which appear in their own. 

The real impact came when AXIS reviewed Helion’s big exhibition in 
Lucerne. In fact, ever since, this particular kind of abstraction has been 
known as Lucerne abstract. Other articles followed, including the exposi- 
tion of the artist’s own philosophy in which he sought to associate himself 
with Poussin and Courbet. It is a philosophy to which he still clings today. 
Indeed, throughout his career as an artist, Hélion has been at pains to 
insist that the course of art—classical art, anyway—is unaffected by con- 
temporary changes. Aesthetic cerities are unshaken by fashion and altera- 
tions in style. 

It was not only in the chill circles of Axis and Unit 1 that Heélion 
triumphed in Britain. His work is also to be found in the Peggy Guggen- 
heim Collection. At one time he was even married to Peggy Guggenheim’s 
daughter Pegeen. 


Such matters relate to Hélion, the abstract painter. It may be worth 
examining the paintings themselves to try to understand why, apart from 
quality, he was such a strong influence upon other painters. 

Hélion was discovered by Bine in 1925. At the time he was studying 
architecture. Bine offered him a contract as an artist, and ever since he 
has devoted all his time to painting and drawing. At first, he was obsessed 
by reality, but one day in March 1926 the forms he was studying sud- 
denly re-integrated before his eyes. He saw the objects he was painting— 
differently. It was, in a sense, his conversion to cubism, a cubism of reality. 

After his military service, he returned to Paris in 1927. His painting 
became ever more luxuriant. Pierre Bruguiere’ describes a new transition 
` in a burst of Gallic enthusiasm... “ ...the dark green bottle, nearly 
black, rises and tapers into a very sharp neck closed by a blond plug, the 
white-bellied soup tureen is closed, the bowl, also white, is on the contrary 
wide open, while the napkin falls from the table in tight folds. The red 
drape is torn, Shadows under the table deepen, light shines on the objects 
or penetrates them. The soup tureen has the magnificent opulence of a girl; 
the bottle the solemnity of a grave man. Places! Be on the floor, be on the 
table, flow down from the table like the napkin, rise like. the bottle, sit 
regally like the soup tureen, open like the bowl! .. .” 

In a way all Hélion’s work has been forged out of this sort of creative 
ferment. But by the beginning of 1929, these urgent elements in his paint- 
ings were beginning to re-organise themselves into semi-anonymous shapes. 
The colours, too, were becoming brighter. Shading became more formal. The 
drama now took on a more cerebral character. 

This was the beginning of Hélion’s abstract painting, a period of his 
work which lasted almost exactly ten years. 

To begin with, no characteristic shapes were evident. The abstracts of 
1929 had a kinship with the early non-figurative works of Wolfgang Paalen. 
By 1933 there were signs of influence by Lissitzky, Malevich and the Rus- 
sian constructivists; the shapes appeared like disembodied segments, set 
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generally in a white or grey vacuum. A year later, the recognisable Hélion 
was in full flood. Spade shapes, often suspended from flat fronds of colour 
occupied a perspective all their own. It was at the time just before the big 
Lucerne exhibition. British artists like Winifred Dacre (Nicholson) and 
Arthur Jackson were already absorbing the fruits of the Frenchman’s 
invention. 


The Lucerne abstracts were the outcome of five years of investigation 
into the abstract mode of expression. They represent the mature result. 
Thin paint that yet leaves the impression of slabs of colour, assembled like 
the hunky easy-chairs of the 1930’s. Sometimes the grouping of paint areas 
——like the assembly of bacilla structure—resembles a burly figure, a bear 
or a man wearing a thickset Crombie. 


Modern art moves at a rapid pace. Even while he was painting the 
Lucerne abstracts, Hélion may have been aware that each step forward 
contained within itself the seeds of its own destruction. Of this time, Simone 
Frigerio? wrote: “Peu a peu, dans les toiles d’Hélion, la composition 
cessera d’être statique, les formes se mettent à bouger sans perdre leur 
aspect massif. Un equilibre fascinant à observer s’établit entre les volumes, 
la pesanteur et les rythmes.” Hélion had contributed to the founding of 
the magazine “Abstraction-Création-NonFiguratif,” but soon after he left 
the staff and his collaborators because he could not continue to subscribe 
to their seagreen vows of absolute abstraction. From Lucerne on, he was 
already becoming once more concerned with the reality of the figure. His 
paintings started to be called by recognisable names “Figure rose” (1936), 
“Figure levée” (1937), “Figure ouverte” (1937)—right through to ‘Figure 
tombée” (1939), the last of the abstracts. Hélion was swept up by the war. 
He was made prisoner of war by the Germans, but escaped and made his 
way to the U.S. 

For a year he travelled America making speeches about conditions in 

_German prison camps and preparing his book, “They shall not have me.” 

He recommenced painting in September 1943. 

His new work showed a sharp break from “Figure tombée” of 1939. 
Clear-cut figures like those in “Defense D’” and “Escalier” were painted 
in metallic colours reminiscent of the Lucerne abstracts, but otherwise 
quite different in character. 

“Pundits,” Hélion told me when I visited him at the Rue Michelet earlier 
this year, ‘‘tried to draw special significance from these figures because at 
first their eyes were shadowed by the brims of their bowlers. When later I 
let one eye come to view, they said I was coming to terms with freedom 
again. And when the figures got back possession of both their eyes, I had 
properly rehabilitated myself. Piffle!” It was merely, he explained, that 
he was getting his figurative legs back again. 

At this stage, the Surrealists became interested. They had seen the 
strangeness of ‘“‘Mannequinerie” in which the window dummies seem to 
lead a life of thtir own (“they always do,” says Hélion})—even more so in 
“Les Mannequins et le Gisant (au Chapeau)’’. Hélion was invited to exhibit 
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with them and, although he thus became associated with the movement, he 
refused to bind himself to its tenets and would not contribute to the 
surrealist philosophy. 

When we talked together, he explained his feelings about the Surrealists. 
“You see, when Magritte paints bread, he shows baguettes proceeding 
across the sky like a fleet of dirigibles. It’s supposed to be all very surpris- 
ing. Yet, after the initial shock, where’s the surprise! When I paint bread, 
I paint my baguettes lying on the table. There’s real mystery there. Mystery 
that lasts forever. The mystery of ‘ordinary’ things.” 

As Hélion drew away from the area of interest of the Surrealists, his 
work turned for subject matter to the newspaper readers. In a great series 
of paintings and drawings, he tried out every variation of the man in the 
street holding his newspaper wide open while he studies the news. The 
simplified shading of the “Defense D’”’ group of paintings was now more 
sophisticated. Although still formalised, Hélion had started distinguishing 
between light and shade by vigorously hatching the dark areas. 


The artist was approaching what many believe to be his final style. 


I became re-acquainted with Hélion’s work in 1958. I had not seen his 
painting since before the War. Quite by chance, I was passing Zervos’s 
gallery “Cahiers d’Art” in the Rue de Dragon and went in. 


Instead of the abstract and surrealist pictures I had expected to see, 
there was an exhibition of pictures of the roofs of Paris. The general tone 
of all of them was a gradation between blue and coppery pink. I thought— 
I still think—that they had great power. 

Imagine my surprise when I discovered that they were by Hélion, abstract 
hero of the thirties. 

From the past, Hélion rejects nothing. 

He believes implicitly that he has only changed outwardly. Basically, his 
intentions have not altered. Not everyone agrees with him. Some notable 
dealers, gallery-owners and collectors consider that he has broken faith” 
with his abstract vision and that his new realism is a hollow sham. Others 
(Zervos has been a true supporter) accept the artist’s assessment of his 
own position. Certainly, realism has opened up a far wider field in which 
Hélion is free to wander. The melons of his youth are back in place. Other 
favourite subjects include, the flower market, the meat hauliers, butcher 
shops, crowds in the streets, roof picnics, quayside scenes and, recently, 
cars. Traditional still life compositions, rural landscapes, and nudes also 
appear frequently upon his canvases. Hélion is busy glorifying the normal. 
A trumpet and a kepi, picked up in the marché aux pouces, are new to his 
repertory—but only because they too are reflections of reality. 

What emerges from such changes and diversity in the life of an artist? 


Frankly, it does not matter how Hélion paints. He is a fine artist, very 
prolific, and—as he told me— if he can paint each year one or two paint- 
ings like the large “Interior with Melon” which covers "one wall of his 
studio in Paris, he will be more than satisfied. 
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No account of Hélion is complete without proper mention of his draw- 
ings. At 61, he is perhaps more active than ever before, and this activity is 
at its most manifest in his drawing. Sketches, watercolours, chalk draw- 
ings, wash and ink drawings multiply with a speed comparable to Nature 
herself. These are the raw material for his paintings. Often, the same sub- 
ject is repeated three, four or more times in different sizes (often, in differ- 
ent colour) on the same sheet. He frequently uses the same technique for 
canvas as well, so that on one stretcher a collector can buy many versions 
of the same theme. 

Hélion restored his vigour as an artist in the U.S., and from an American, 
Pierre Schneider, living in Paris, comes a brilliant summation of the artist’s 
skill as a draughtsman. Schneider writes,? “The supreme difficulty is not, 
as Captain Ahab believed, how to strike through the mask, but how to 
strike at it without striking through it. There is a perilous frontier where 
reality transforms itself brutally into unreality, fulness into naught, life into 
death. The merit of Hélion’s drawings is to seek obstinately to situate 
themselves on that sharp, that near fatal border.” 





1 Paintings by Jean Hélion 1928-1964 (Gallery of Modern Art, New York 1964). 
2 Aujourd’hui No. 37, June 1962. 
3 The Paris Review, Autumn-Winter 1958-59. 
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Profile: CECIL ROBERTS 


By Trevor Allen 


ITH A Flight of Birds, published this month by Hodder, Cecil 

Roberts’ book score reaches forty. It comprises a series of 

stories in which the characters’ lives are linked in turn with a 
particular bird. In some he reverts to an early love, Venice, the background 
of his second book, Sails of Sunset, and other novels. 

In his early seventies, he winters in the city he so vividly portrayed in 
And So to Rome, spends Christmas with an old friend at Alassio and the 
summer months in London, staying at an unpretentious Kensington hotel, 
visiting country friends at week-ends. This, with one digression to Palm 
- Beach, Florida, and the round-world voyage he recorded in Grand Cruise, 
has been his rhythm of living since 1960 when, an Honorary Citizen of 
Alassio, he sold the Palazzo Vairo flat he had occupied for ten years. 

He wears remarkably well, retains a frank youthfulness, slim build, fresh 
complexion, debonair manner, lively humour, and looks hardly fifty. In 
other ways he is not immune to the barbs of time. A large stock of his 
books vanished in a publisher’s warehouse fire and could not be reissued 
at present production costs. The paperback vogue has cut into his cheap 
hardback editions which sold steadily year after year. 

He deplores these changes, shrugs philosophically, says “I care no more 
for fame”—and writes another book to refute it. Our long talks over the 
years I value as a stimulating experience, for in life as in books he ig a 
born raconteur to whom unusual things constantly happen. 

As a Nottingham Jad of fourteen he paid a shilling to hear Pachmann 
play. Joining the queue, he saw the pianist drop a music score out of his 
case as he made for the artistes’ door, and ran after him with it. “He was 
so grateful,” Roberts said, “that he insisted I should go with him into 
the artistes’ room, then on to the platform. He sat me by the piano 
throughout the programme and nodded and talked to me while playing.” 
This early encounter presaged others as remarkable throughout his life. 

Dissatisfied with an office job which could support himself and a 
widowed mother only sparingly, he launched into journalism as a pupil on 
the Nottingham Journal. In the 1914 war he had a roving commission on 
the Western Front as correspondent for Reuter’s and U.S. journal’. After 
1918 Fleet Street conditions were difficult, so he resolved to try his luck 
in America. P 

Covering a dinner engagement for the Manchester Guardian on the eve 
of sailing, he sat at the same table as Sir Charles Starmer. “Are you Cecil 
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Roberts the war correspondent?” he asked—and forthwith offered Roberts 
the editorship of any of his five newspapers. Roberts chose the Journal 
on which he had pupilled, and as the youngest editor of one of our oldest 
newspapers soon quadrupled the circulation. 

He told me of a strange experience when he had to approach Sir James 
Barrie about a centenary issue of the Journal, on which he had begun his 
career when he came south. ‘Come and see me at one o’clock,” he said. 
On his way to the Adelphi Roberts ran into John Drinkwater. ‘“Lunching 
with Barrie?” he remarked. ““H’m. You won’t get much of a lunch. Mean 
as hell”. 

On arrival Roberts wasn’t offered a drink. At 1.45, when they were still 
talking, Barrie’s manservant announced dourly, “The meal is sairved.”’ 
Barrie thereupon bade Roberts goodbye and showed him out. “But 
authors,” Roberts quickly qualified, “are no better or worse than other 
people,” adding: “The greatest gentleman I ever met was Joseph Conrad 
—he had the natural manner of a grand seigneur”. 

He also plunged into politics as Liberal candidate for East Nottingham 
and worked hard wooing his constituency. “I had my eye on getting into 
the Cabinet—nothing less,” he admitted. When the sitting member died 
he felt he was as good as “‘in” but a sudden illness on the eve of the by- 
election compelled him to withdraw and convalesce in Italy. It was a bitter 
disappointment. 

A young barrister on the Midland circuit took over and won the seat— 
Norman Birkett. They became staunch friends for over forty years until 
Lord Birkett’s recent death. He prefaced Roberts’ Selected Poems published 
in 1960. 

It was with four books of verse that the young literary aspirant made 
his bow. “But I saw,” he said, “that poetry would never make me a 
living.” So he turned to novel-writing, produced the largely autobiographical 
Seissors, and after an agent had received four refusals, got it published in 
1922 by storming Heinemann’s and telling Sydney Pawling he must promise 
to publish it and draw up an agreement now. When Pawling pointed out 
that he hadn’t even read the script Roberts said: “I’m editor of the 
Nottingham Journal. You'll agree I’ve got push and enterprise, won’t 
you? Aren’t I fhe kind of man to write a book which will sell?” In the 
end Pawling agreed, and when Roberts proudly informed the agent of 
the sale he exclaimed, “But they’ve already seen it and declined it!” 

This barefaced effrontery typified the young Cecil Roberts who was 
soon to become a best-seller in more senses than one. Scissors and its 
successor Sails of Sunset put him firmly on the road to fame and fortune. 
Journalism, he saw, was ephemeral; books could become a life property. 
With 23 in his pocket he migrated to a dingy lodging in Pimlico to write 
or starve—and never looked back. 

Arnold Bennett, he recalled, was Kind enough to go through his first 
contract for him line by line and write a detailed criticism. “If he’d been 
a famous surgeon he’d have charged 200 guineas for that operation”. 
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Barefaced pluck served him again when, strolling in Rotten Row, he 
saw a dashing, bearded rider in sombrero, short coat and cavalry boots 
who looked like a'Spanish hidalgo on an Arab steed. “Who’s that?” he 
asked a bystander, and was told: ‘‘Oh, that’s the celebrated Don Roberto, 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham. He rides here regularly”. 

Young Roberts found that he could hire a mount for an hour for five 
shillings, so a day or two later there he was, tailing behind Don Roberto. 
Near Hyde Park Corner a policeman suddenly put up his hand to let 
people cross. Roberto pulled up. Roberts bumped him. Roberto turned 
round, glaring. Roberts apologised, adding: “It is an honour to meet Don 
Roberto Cunningham Graham”. 

‘How did you know I was Don Roberto Cunninghame Graham?” he 
demanded. 

“Everyone knows it,” Roberts replied. 

Roberto gave him a look, then said: “I like you, young man. Come 
along! ” They rode off together, and that was the start of another valuable 
friendship. Half a century later, when Roberts needed a grandee of the 
Pampas for his Argentine novel, Wide Is the Horizon, he based the 
character on his memories of Roberto. 

His happiest, most prolific period, which produced Victoria Four-Thirty, 
And So to Bath and other sellers, was at Pilgrim Cottage, Lower Assenden,. 
under the Chiltern beeches near Henley. And So to America chronicled a 
lecture tour there in 1938 and during the war. He told me he made 1,460 
speeches in nearly 500 cities, was lent to the U.S. government for War 
Bonds campaigns, and supplied background data for the speeches of the 
British Ambassador, Lord Halifax. “The lectures,” he said, ‘served 
British propaganda while ostensibly avoiding it, according to protocol. 
I financed the whole campaign myself, without a penny from the govern- 
ment.” 

He also wrote a long poem on Churchill, A Man Arose. Introduced by 
Wendell Wilkie, the presidential candidate, he read it to a National Broad- 
casting Company “hook up” of 300 million listeners in North and ‘South 
America and Europe, five times for British War Relief funds, and gave 
the copyright to the R.A.F. Benevolent Fund. Sir Winston wrote him: 
“It has an honoured place on my bookshelf”. The original MS. is in the 
Library of Congress at Washington. 

He returned from the U.S. exhausted, feeling he never wanted to make 
another speech, to a Pilgrim Cottage haunted by tragic loss. His house- 
keeper had suddenly died, his devoted secretary had succumbed to T.B., 
a beloved boy, a Venice painter’s son whom he virtually adopted, had 
been killed in North Africa. Too many ghosts. He must move on. And so 
to Alassio and that eloquent book about a delectable coastline and its 
ancient towns: Portal to Paradise. 

I visited him there in 1960 when he had just given up his flat with the 
terrace view of the sea rimmed by Corsica—now, alas cut off by a new 
apartment block. He had had distinguished neighbours and friends: 
Somerset Maughan at Cap Ferrat, Max Beerbohm at Rapallo. The author 
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of Kon-Tiki had bought himself a villa on the hill above. Berenson had 
vanished from the eastern end. Freya Stark flitted between Ventimiglia 
and Asolo. Yes, he had loved Alassio. 


“But I don’t want to die here, a lonely old octogenarian, lovely as it is,” 
he said. “I’ve seen too many of my compatriots end in that rather sad way. 
Besides, there’s too much dolce far niente, you know. I haven’t written 
a line for the past four years!” 


He was anchored temporarily ‘at the charming Villino Romano on the 
outskirts, owned by a Dutch lady who “‘had come to Alassio for two days 
and stayed forty years.” He had a bedroom enriched with Italian antiques, 
a garden pavilion which served as study and library, with a view of palm 
trees and mountains. But too soon it was doomed by a development 
scheme. He had to move on again, for a bachelor with no roots is inevitably 
a nomad. 

Still, travel has given him background for his novels; we read them for 
the vivid setting as well as for the characters and story; most afford us 
a romantic holiday by proxy, which partly accounts for their popularity. 
He delights to stay with distinguished friends in country mansions here and 
castles and chateaux abroad, and to recall strange happenings in them. 

At the Schloss Czatoryski, the scene of the Polish chapters in One 
Small Candle, he heard superb piano music at 2 a.m. and stole down to 
the music-room in a dressing gown. There, by the dim light of two 
candelabra on the piano, sat a young man in a white silk dressing-gown 
playing like a maestro. “Oh, that is my young cousin,” the host explained 
the next morning. ‘““He’s mad and lives in the east tower and comes down 
to play only at night when everyone’s in bed.” 

At Prince Radziwill’s Polish chateau, which was more like a village 
with a hundred retainers, an orchestra of fifty played during dinner. “It 
only costs me the conductor’s salary,” said the host. “They are all my 
gamekeepers and estate workers. They don’t get a job unless they can play 
an instrument. They’re delighted to come here, get a good meal, wear a 
bright uniform, and play for us”. Roberts also discovered that servants 
were posted in the corridors at night—to keep the guests from wandering! 

A host with a peculiar habit was old Count Harroch. Whenever the talk 
at table grew bud he rang a handbell by his plate for silence. “No one 
thought it singular,” Roberts said. He also kept a chasseur behind his 
chair to take messages to guests down the table as he disliked having to 
raise his voice. 

At Dampierre, the Duc de Luynes’ French chateau, Roberts was 
astonished to find, in the centre of the great hall, a plain deal table and 
two kitchen chairs—they looked so odd in that magnificent setting. The 
young duke explained that during the Revolution his ancestress and three 
children were imprisoned in the Temple, awaiting execution, With this 
table, these chairs, she rehearsed the children in mounting the scaffold with 
dignity and comp6sure. 

Roberts found a similar tragic memorial at Tredegar Park, Monmouth- 
shire—some planks and a rope under the dinner table. Thinking they had 
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been left by careless workmen, he mentioned the matter to Lord Tredegar, 
who explained: “Oh no, we keep them there. That is the scaffold on 
which my ancestor was hanged for taking part in a rebellion”. 

A shattering experience—‘‘the nearest I ever came to death’’—befell 
Roberts while motoring with Count Armand de la Rochefoucauld in his 
new sports car to visit his uncle, the Duc de Bisaccia, at Esclimont. 
Approaching the Chateau de Rambouillet in dim evening light, the Count 
did not see a sharp left hand turn ahead and crashed through the chateau’s 
iron gates. Both were flung to the ground from the smashed car in a dark 
woodland. 

“The next thing I remember,” Roberts said, “was seeing spectral shapes 
in the trees around us. I thought I was dead, and these were the spirits of 
another world. Then an alarmed gatekeeper came running down the avenue 
with a lantern, and I knew I was still alive. The ‘spirits’ were our shirts 
and other garments, scattered into the trees from our smashed suitcases”. 

He has told me of so many such encounters in a fascinating life that I 
have begged him repeatedly to write his memoirs. Half Way (1931) was 
only a preliminary canter. The more absorbing half remains unrecorded. 

Its crowning triumph will be the Freedom of Nottingham conferred 
on him by the Mayor at a civic ceremony on May 3rd, the day A Flight 
of Birds appeared—a rare honour for the ex-Municipal office boy who, 
in 1912, at 19, had his first literary article on “The Ascendancy of Wurds- 
worth” published in this Review. 
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THE ’NEINETIES REVIEWED 


By Derek Stanford 


O speak of the poets of the Eighteen-Nineties as essentially modern 
might appear a paradox. That fin-de-siécle decade, with its contrived 
naughtiness, may seem to many a ‘period-piece’ epoch. Its ethics wete 
largely a pose, its sentiments part of a decorative pattern. As Muriel Spark 
remarks in her poem The Yellow Book: 
What they cared 
Was how the appointments of the age appeared 
Under the citron gaslight incandescence. 
Virtue was vulgar, sin a floral passion 
And death a hansom at the door, while they 
Kept faith with a pomaded sense of history 
After their fashion. 

But this is to read the verse of those writers through the spectacles of 
preconceived opinion. The "Nineties has been called the “Beardsley 
Period,” but to think of the art and literature of that era as consisting 
solely, in the illustrator’s own words, of “Strange hermaphroditic creatures 
wandering about in Pierrot costumes” is to take the part for the whole. 
Speaking of his early days at Harvard, T. S. Eliot has told us that “‘the 
poets of the nineties . .. were the only poets . . . who at that period of 
history seemed to have anything to offer me as a beginner . . . One was 
Arthur Symons . . . another was Ernest Dowson . . . and the third was 
John Davidson ... From these men I got the idea that one could write 
poetry in an English such as one would speak oneself. A colloquial idiom. 
There was a spoken rhythm in some of their poems.” 

Symons’ poetry, along with that of Laforgue, is behind Eliot’s early 
compositions: his Preludes and The Lovesong of J. Alfred Prufrock. “I 
also had a good many dingy urban images to reveal,” the poet tells us. 
It is even easy to see how 

*The feverish room and that white bed, 
The tumbled skirts upon a chair, 
The novel flung half-open where 
Hat, hair-pins, puffs, and paints, are spread 
of Symons becomes the decor and belongings of “The typist home at tea- 
time” from Eliots The Wasteland: 
Her drying combinations touched by the sun’s last rays, 
e Out of the window perilously spread 
On the divan are piled (at night her bed) 
Stockings, slippers, camisoles, and stays. 

This emancipation from obligatory verbiage, “from tutti-frutti 
Tennysonian afflatus” and an all-too-conventional and bookish 
grandiloquence was the English counter-part of Verlaine’s programme to 
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“take rhetoric and wring its neck.” The French poet did, indeed, visit 
London, lecturing at Barnard’s Inn and Oxford, as the guest of Arthur 
Symons in 1893. “Music before all things . .. and as far as that goes, 
choose rather the imperfect accord . . . the twilight tune where the precise 
and the indefinite join hands. Let your poem be a gay adventure . 

fresh with the morning smells of mint and thyme. And all the rest ts 
literature,” he had written nonchalantly in his Art Poetique, the manifesto 
of a new verbal freedom, which was also, of course, a new discipline. 


All too few of the English poets were able to lift their diction out of 
the rut of Victorian heaviness. 


The touches of man’s modern speech 
Perplex her unacquainted tongue 


complained Francis Thompson in The Singer Saith of his Song, while 
Lionel Johnson, a member of the Rhymers Club—that cenacle of young 
poets most favourable to change who met at the Cheshire Cheese in Fleet 
Street—described the style of his second book of poems as “hopelessly in 
the would-be austere and hieratic manner”. 


The regulation rhetoric of the Nineteenth Century certainly took some 
breaking down; but here and there, from time to time, the young poets 
made the break-through into a style more simple, precise, urbane. Arthur 
Symons, the critical spokesman of the era, mapped out the new direction 
in a magazine article in 1893. Linking together the gospels of Impression- 
ism, Symbolism, and Decadence, he spoke of “This endeavour after a 
perfect truth to one’s impression, to one’s intuition . . . [which] has 
brought with it, in its revolt from ready-made impressions and conclusions, 
a revolt from the ready-made of language, from the bondage of traditional 
form, of a form become rigid.” 


In the "Nineties, the middle-class verse of the Victorians, with its 
insistent moralisms, gave way to an aristocratic poetic. An aristocracy of 
bohemians centred about the Rhymers Club, with which we associate the 
names of Symons, Dowson, Johnson, Davidson, Le Gallienne and Plarr. 
Argument, among the Rhymers, was out. “Criticism founded upon general 
ideas was itself an impurity’. Manners took precedence „Over morality. 
Irony and wit replaced philosophising and didacticism. ‘Tennyson, Arnold, 
Browning had admitted so much psychology, science, moral fervour,” and 
on certain great canvassed issues the Rhymers remained indifferent. A 
dandy aloofness distinguished their thinking; the arbiter of taste replacing, 
in their favour, the figure of the grandfatherly exhorter. 


The Nineties which interests us today is not that aspect of the period 
which we find reflected in A. J, A. Symons’ An Anthology of 'Nineties Verse. 
The Satanic and Tragic "Nineties has perhaps been investigated enough. 
“J have known fourteen men who killed themselves,” Arthur Symons 
reflected in later life, remarking proudly, too, how he hadeonce been painted 
by Augustus John between two naked women. Some of the facts and all 
the mythology of this cult of intense living—this sometimes suicidal cult 
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of burning with Pater’s “hard and gem-like flame—are to be found in 
the chapter in Yeats’ Autobiographies entitled The Tragic Generation. 


This is the ’Nineties of Baudelaire—of Baudelaire Englished or repro- 
duced through heavy Pre-Raphaelite rhetoric. Most of the turgidity of 
language, the over-heatedness of thought and feeling, discoverable in the 
"Nineties poets derives from that element in the culture of the times. 
Swinburne had been a great praiser of Baudelaire; and Swinburne was 
admired and imitated by the poets of the ’Nineties. Baudelaire and Swin- 
burne, in conjunction, constituted a formidable influence. “My generation,” 
wrote Yeats, “because it disliked Victorian rhetorical moral fervour, came 
to dislike all rhetoric”; but, too often it seemed, these young poets 
exchanged a Victorian ‘moral’ effusion for an ‘immoral’ Swinburnian one. 
Arthur Symons observed how Dowson’s “obligation to Swinburne, always 
evident,” increased “‘as his own inspiration failed him”. And there were 
other young poets who failed to make contact with their inspiration 
because of the Baudelaire-Swinburnian idiom, approved by the age, which 
came between. 


But there was another side to the ’Nineties, centred about a third 
influence—that of Verlaine. Lecturing on Contemporary French Poetry in 
London, Verlaine had met the young poets at the Crown, “a semi-literary 
tavern near Leicester Square, chosen for its convenient position between 
two stage-doors.” From Verlaine, the "Nineties poets began to learn the 
lesson of insouciance, of lightly wooing back the spoken word into the 
context of the over-literary. Kipling had brought the colloquial back—but 
with such a bump that the older graces were thrust through the bottom of 
the poem. What the Nineties sought, and sometimes achieved, and what 
Verlaine himself offered was ‘‘a new reconciliation between the written and 
the spoken word. 


Often defeated in this endeavour, often maintaining their poise for a 
short passage only (for the length perhaps of a phrase or two), the ’Nineties 
poets opened the way for Eliot and Pound and those who came after. 
Urbanity, lightness, irony and wit, the double entendre and the verbal 
shrug, the precise statement and the pure melodic line—the "Nineties poets 
acquaint us with these. Through their example, Yeates was able, fourteen 
years after the century came to an end, to write their epitaph memorably: 


You had to face your ends when young— 
*"Twas wine or women, or some curse— 
But never made a poorer song 
That you might have a heavier purse, 
Nor gave loud service to a cause 

° That you might have a troup of friends. 
You kept the Muses’ sterner laws, 
And unrepenting faced your ends. 
d 


The clear success of these lines is a token of how well he “learned 
[his] trade” at the hands of these poets of the ’Nineties. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL AS I KNEW HIM 
By Violet Bonham Carter 


N his Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne Henry James wrote ‘It takes a 

great deal of history to produce a little literature’. It is in itself a 

measure of Lady Violet’s achievement that so much history has resultéd 
in such a richness of literature. The story she tells is remarkable by any 
standards. The gods must have long conspired together to achieve the 
fateful, fruitful and intensely moving confluence of the two glittering forces 
we know as Winston Churchill and Violet Asquith. That this book is 
about both is a token of its success: for in Churchill’s triumphs we can 
see the author’s joy: in the author’s convictions we find many of Churchill’s 
impelling forces. These two people were destined for the most flexible yet 
the most taxing of all double harnesses—intellectual sympathy and a 
hundred common causes. It is again a revealing sidelight on this remark- 
able association that the younger ‘discovered’ the elder; Violet Asquith (at 
19) encounters Churchill (then 32) at a dinner party held early in the 
golden radical haze that was 1906, in a company which, we are told, 
included Balfour, Belloc, George Wyndham and Charles Whibley. Churchill 
has his first junior post (Under Secretary of State for the Colonies), the 
author’s father is already Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet in that 
distinguished assembly and from that privileged position, Violet Asquith 
at once recognises the dull gleam that marks the goldbearing lode; at the 
meeting is forged an alliance which scarcely falters in the sixty momentous 
years that follow. Both young people at that dinner party were immensely 
influenced by their respective fathers: Churchill because his had already 
rocketed into the inky political sky—and descended so swiftly and so 
finally as to be extinguished for ever: Lady Violet, because, even as her 
father grew in stature, capacity, power and achievement, the poisonous 
‘little men” were already planting the seeds of his ultimate destruction—a. 
destruction not as total as that of Lord Randolph’s eclipse, but achieved 
by the methods of the assassin and the moral principles of the blackmailer. 
Today, we who read the history that the two friends helped to fashion 
know quite certainly that their respective fathers can sleep more soundly 
for the lustre these two have imparted to their memories. It was an odd 
affinity—Lady Violet adored her father because she knew him through and 
through-—Churchill revered his, as he knew him not at all. 

From this first encounter, Churchill gains an ally devoted and far- 
sighted; from that moment Violet Asquith protects, advises, promotes her 
friend with all the remarkable powers at her command. And in telling the 

- story of Winston Churchill’s advancement we get not only an intensely 
affecting, three-dimensional study of the man, but a wonderfully complete 
account of the great social and economic upheaval that at that time was 
setting the pulse of Britain racing with new urges and wider horizons. 

For Lady Violet is not only a remarkable biographer, She is a remark- 
able historian. Her lucid and comprehensive exposition of the various 

_ « major issues of that time—Home Rule, National Insurance, Reform of the 
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Lords, gives the maximum information in a graceful and compelling 
narrative. Certainly in her account of the events preceding the declaration 
of War (1914), and the subsequent tactical and diplomatic decisions, she 
gives a picture, almost perfect in its crystal clarity. Although dealing with 
such a massive canvas, the author remains true to her trust; always the 
emphasis is on Winston’s position, Winston’s reaction, Winston’s aspira- 
tions. He was, as she so quickly realised, a giant among men, and his 
personality, allied to her pen, more than manages to retain the central 
interest of the reader. 

Perhaps the most impressive quality of all, in a remarkable book, is 
Lady Violet’s objectivity and magnanimity. For example, on David Lloyd 
George, ‘He was before all things a man of the people, the champion of 
the disinherited—dauntless, resourceful, ready to fight their battles against 
all comers and against all odds’. And again, ‘It was his strength that He 
saw the goal and not the obstacles’. Or even more revealing ‘. . . he was 
never a snob. He was not dazzled by the social glitter . . . Society as such 
had no attractions for him’. To be candid, Lady Violet has her strictures 
too: but it is a great merit that in this book we can be given some 
indication of the strengths as well as the weaknesses of those who opposed, 
obstructed or even attacked her. 

The book abounds with needlesharp observation of the social scene of 
the time, with lightning sketches totally revealing in the very economy of 
words employed, and with a graphic delineation of the personalities and 
factions involved in the point and counterpoint of the political struggle of 
another era. 

We may regret that we never knew such times: the reader of Lady 
Violet’s book will at least know with certainty how many of the people 
thought, and most of the principals behaved. This volume closes with the 
tragedy, almost Grecian in its intensity, of Gallipoli and all that it meant. 
Here we are given a remarkably detailed and lucid account of the whole 
sorry story, authoritatively recounted. It is one of the volume’s great set- 
pieces, marking the operation as one of the major question-marks of 
history. So the first part of the story ends. 

We leave Winston Churchill on the backbenches—in his own words— 
‘finished’. We see him turn to painting as a solace at the apparent nadir of 
his fortunes. We leave Asquith too, before the black crows flock to strike 
him down. But we know that Winston Churchill returns—and conquers. 
And we know too, that Violet Bonham Carter remained and remains true 
to his humanity, his vision and his patriotism. He was a truly great man. 
His story has been told in fitting style by an author so distinguished as to 
deserve the honour, a personality remarkable enough to have placed her 
own jndelible impression on one of the momentous half centuries in this 
island’s turbulent history: it is to be hoped one day Baroness Asquith’s 
life will be recorded by an author as gifted—and as loving. 

$ Dominic LE FOE 


Winston Churchill as 1 Knew Him by Violet Bonham Carter. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
Collins, 45s. 
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A POLE ON SHAKESPEARE 


Shakespeare Our Contemporary. Jan Kott. Trs. by Boleslaw Taborski. 
Methuen, 30s.; paperback 16s. 


Mr. Peter Brook’s Preface to Shakespeare Our Contemporary indicates 
the book’s likely appeal to readers concerned with stage productions of the 
plays. He tells how he met Jan Kott one midnight in a Warsaw night club, 
and how they at once became friends. The police entered and a beautiful girl 
was mistakenly arrested. Kott immediately sprang to her defence and the two 
men went with her to police headquarters at four o'clock in the morning. 
Hearing the police address his new friend as “Professor”, Mr. Brook asked 
him ‘as they walked home, “Professor of what?” and the Pole replied, “Of 
drama.” The encounter had important cultural consequences, among them 
what has been called “the cult of Kott” and recent Shakespeare productions 
of Peter Brook and Peter Hall. 

When Mr. Brook claims that the Professor is “undoubtedly the only writer 
on Elizabethan matters who assumes without question that every one of his 
readers will at some point or other have been woken by the police in the middle 
of the night”, he reminds us that these essays were written for a Polish audience 
with experience of a police state and recollections of Poland under the Nazis 
and then under Stalinist repression. Must we infer that these modern con- 
ditions give Prof. Kott a special insight into life in Elizabethan England or, 
more particularly, into the mind of Shakespeare so that “Kott is a con- 
temporary of Shakespeare”? Many Shakespearian scholars haven’t had that 
midnight knock on the door, who may yet be able to dispute some of the 
Professor’s conclusions. 
_ One of these hinges on the role of Fortinbras in Hamlet. A minor character 

in the play, but the argument of Brecht, repeated by Kott, is that Hamlet’s 
father had killed Fortinbras’s father the King of Norway, and that Fortinbras 
—marching with his troops through Denmark on their way to Poland—enters 
the play’s final scene of palace slaughter as a conqueror but without Shake- 
Speare’s recognition of his historical and dramatic importance. Looking at 
Hamlet as a scenario of six-hours’ playing time it would obviously be tempting 
to a modern producer to shift the dramatic emphasis towardsethe Norwegian 
prince and regard Hamlet himself as a young rebel with, as Prof. Kott says, 
“something of the charm of James Dean”, but the answer to that must be: 
Shakespeare wrote the play, and his creative absorption was in the character 
, of Hamlet first and foremost. 

The substantial chapter on “The Kings” discusses the Histories in masterly 
manner. The “Grand Mechanism” of power, attained and retained and re- 
linquished through intrigue and cruelty, is firmly traced. The Professor con- 
tends that Shakespeare saw the operation of the Grand Mechanism én the 
tragic but exciting Elizabethan world in which he lived—the world in which 
the “good, wise and devout Elizabeth” cut off Mary Stuart’s head and sent 
fifteen hundred leading Englishmen to the scaffold, among them her own lovers. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream is a favourite play for schools, but not if Jan 
Kott’s theories were accepted. He refers to the devilish origin of Puck and 
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relates him to Ariel, “a chimera and a harpy”, and goes on to set the scene 
of the first performance in the Southampton family’s palace at the Holborn end 
of Chancery Lane. The play, “the most erotic of Shakespeare’s plays”, is de- 
picted as something of an orgy in “the open rectangular court which adjoined 
a garden well suited for walks .... The entire action of this hot night ... is 
based on complete exchangeability of love partners.” Prof. Kott comments on 
“the brutal and bitter poetry” as the action develops, and when he comes to 
the transformation of Bottom and the scene between the weaver and Titania 
he imagines the horror paintings of Hieronymus Bosch and describes the 
animal eroticism of Goya’s caprichos. Thus the Dream of Shakespeare’s 
Imagination becomes soiled in a reading few will accept. 

Theatre modernists will be interested in the chapter comparing King Lear 
with Beckett’s Endgame. It is ingenious and startling, as is the one on The 
Tempest, in which Ariel is seen, like Caliban, as Prospero’s prisoner; the 
magician’s spy, obedient but begging for his freedom. There is nothing 
idyllic in Prof. Kott’s conception of the play, or utopian in his understanding 
of the enchanted island. He interprets it “as a great Renaissance tragedy of 
lost illusions” and “a passionate reckoning with the real world.” Prospero uses 
his magic to defeat the treason which exiled him from his kingdom, but at 
the moment of triumph he is overwhelmed with doubt: 

And thence retire me to Milan, where 

Every third thought shall be my grave. 
Prof. Kott quotes Montaigne and Leonardo da Vinci to illustrate both 
Prospero’s disillusioned mind and Shakespeare’s “pessimistic and cruel” view 
of human life and history. He rejects the view of philosophic reconciliation 
with life in The Tempest, Shakespeare’s last play as he retired to Stratford, 
and quotes Prospero’s Epilogue: 

now I want 

Spirits to enforce, art to enchant; 

And my ending is despair.... 
The chapter is full of fascinating conjectures. 

The book ends with an eloquent tribute to “the greatest modern tragedian”, 
Sir Laurence Olivier, in Richard III and in Peter Brook’s production of Titus 
‘Andronicus in which Sir Laurence appeared—one of “the five greatest 
theatrical experiences of my life”. He concludes, “There is no Shakespeare 
without great actors”, a statement that must surely be qualified by all the 
readers down the centuries who have become familiar with the plays without 
the benefit of great interpretations in the theatre. Few, however, need offer that 
excuse today, and all who read this Polish critic should be grateful for 
stimulation given unstintingly. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL ADVANCE 


India Under Morley and Minto; politics behind revolution, repression and 
reforms, M. N. Das. Allen & Unwin. 45s. 

The professional historian is often thought of as detached from the 
controversies and conflicts in which ordinary mortals are involved; while 
historians themsebyes certainly like to convey that they have attained a 
scholarly objectivity with regard to the events they are investigating. Nothing 
could be further from the truth: and indeed, those historians who achieve the 
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greatest perspective and power almost always have a quite distinct personal 
philosophy and point of view. Among subjects of historical study, few have 
engendered so much feeling as the British Empire. And if mid-Victorian 
historians in the cloistered calm of their Oxford colleges—men like Froude 
and Goldwin Smith—were excited into taking up controversial positions on 
Imperial issues, it is not surprising that historians who have themselves 
experienced Imperialism from underneath (as it were) should be influenced 
more by feeling than by reason. 

As the slow motion of the Fifty Year Rule has released from archival dark- 
ness the records relating to the period of the Morley-Minto reforms in India, 
so the historians have gathered over this tempting repast. The first to publish 
his findings was Dr. Syed Razi Wasti of Pakistan who in Lord Minto and the 
' Indian Nationalist Movement, 1905 to 1910 (Oxford, 1964) demonstrated that 
the formation of the Muslim League in 1906 was a consequence of active 
Muslim initiative, while the reforms linked with the name of Morley as 
Secretary of state and Minto as Viceroy were largely the work of the latter. 

Now, it is an article of faith with the main school of Indian nationalist 
writers that the formation of the Muslim League, with its demand for separate 
representation of the Muslim community through separate Muslim electorates, 
was a part of the British master-plan in India based upon Divide et Impera. 
The British deliberately created separate electorates, this school affirms, after 
the Indian National Congress had demonstrated the growing unity of 
progressive Hindus and Muslims, jointly demanding that Britain hand over 
power in India. This machiavellian policy was the main cause of a split between 
the two communities, leading eventually to a division of the sub-continent and 
the creation of Pakistan. If one can judge from the evidence produced by Dr. 
Wasti, then neither Morley nor Minto realised the momentous implications of 
the policy of separate electorates. Wasti cites Morley’s conclusions: “Nothing 
has been sacrificed for their sake (i.e. for the Muslims) that is of real 
importance”. Clearly it was only a matter of time before a Divide and Rule 
interpretation was advanced; and now Professor Das has come forward, He 
covers the identical material utilised by Dr. Wasti, and reproduces page after 
page of the same evidence—the Morley-Minto correspondence—but his 
conclusions are exactly opposite. In his view Morley was attempting to carry 
out a genuine if cautious liberal policy in India, but was largely thwarted by 
the manoeuvres of those who surrounded the Viceroy. Professor Das believes 
that the upper class Muslim notables who formulated their requests through 
the Muslim League (which so conveniently came into being at this time) were 
little more than marionettes responding to the jerking of the Viceroy’s strings. 
Morley’s acceptance of the separate electorates was a surrender to the view- 
point of the Government of India. As Professor Das somewhat inelegantly 
puts it: “The culmination of the Morley-Minto politics was giving the Indian 
Musulmans a separate electorate”. 

This reviewer will not attempt to adjudicate between the opposed points of 
view represented by Wasti and Das. Probably the truth is most nearly revealed 
by the sad little observation of a Muslim politician who ardently desired unity 
with the Congress Hindus, and who fervently sought to oust the British from 
India. Almost the last words spoken by Maulana Mohammad Ali were 
addressed to Lord Sankey at the Round Table Conferenge, 1930-31; “My 
lord, divide and rule is the order of the day, but in India we divide and you 
rule”. 

Among the ashes of controversies which--from the viewpoint of British 
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politics—were long since cold, certain smouldering fragments are worth 
exhuming. There was the incredible absence of any sense of urgency about 
British policy towards the political future of India. Well might Morley say 
to Minto: “I am a great believer in the virtue of collective consultation, and 
F am all for taking time and giving opportunity to allow men to come round 
to your own judgement. But time is one thing and eternity is another”. Then 
there was the complete indifference of the Liberal, reforming Cabinet of 
Asquith to Indian problems. No doubt Ireland presented enough to chew 
upon: but it is disquieting to discover how essentially conservative the Liberal 
Cabinet was when confronted with India (or with the Suffragettes, for that 
matter). Morley’s proposals aroused no comment: except that there was a 
general dislike of his plan to appoint an Indian Member, for the first time, to 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

As Harcourt Butler shrewdly observed (March 1907) “Moderation does not 
last under the Indian sun. If the Government does not draw them to itself 
the Moderates will turn to the Extremists and the pressure of racial feeling 
will hurry them on their way”. The Moderate—or Liberal—initiative in India 
was indeed lost. The Amritsar Massacre was its death knell. How far was 
“racial feeling’ a factor in estranging Indian nationalism from co-operation 
with Britain? It is disturbing to find, in Professor Das’s pages, John Morley 
observing of the Aga Khan: “He is a pleasant man, though a trifle too 
have to do with them I would rather dispense with Parisian Cosmopolitan or 
Europeanised for my tastes. I have no strong turn for Orientals, but when I 
even London Varnish”. Then, when the Indian Member of Council was to be 
chosen, we find Minto writing to Morley: “Sinha is comparatively white, whilst 
Mookerjee is as black as my hat! And opposition in the official world would 
not be regardless of mere shades of colour”. And so the cultivated, conservative 
Earl of Minto and the literary, liberal Viscount Morley recommended the 
“comparatively white” Sinha. No wonder the slogan Civis Britannicus Sum 
was never heard in the British Empire. 

Hussa TINKER 


° ENGLISH HISTORY IN PICTURES 


English History in Pictures: The Early Middle Ages, Routledge & Kegan Paul; 
The Later Middle Ages, George Philip & Son, Ltd. ; Tudor Times, Routledge 
& Kegan Paul; Stuart Times, George Philip & Son, Ltd. Published for the 
Historical Assoctation. Quarto, with 16 pls. each. 8/6d. per volume. 

The Historical Association has done teachers a service indeed by issuing 
these four volumes. Each contains a set of pictures not only informative in 
themselves but doubly so by their value as illustrating the variety of sources 
available. That on the Early Middle Ages begins, as one might expect, with a 
reproduction of a scene from an 11th-century manuscript, but it goes on to 
illustrate such things as the Gokstad Ship, a stained-glass window at 
Canterbury, an air view of Windsor Castle and a splendidly-coloured enlarge- 
ment of a detail of the gold bracelet-clasp from Sutton Hoo. The next in the 
series depends almost entirely on illuminated manuscripts, with a sudden 
change in its very last plate, which is a photograph of the still-extant facade 
of Crosby Hall, tifat 15th-century merchant’s house transplanted from its 
original site in Bishopsgate to a Chelsea garden. The advent of the printing- 
press extends the field for the Tudor volume, which is able to add a woodcut 
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or two'to its varied selection of paintings, buildings, maps and an unexpected 
and engaging pictorial textile and when we get to the Stuarts we see their 
period illustrated not only by the arts of the painter and the engraver but by 
the sight of a typical interior of the time, with finely-carved furniture set out 
in a room panelled with 17th century wainscot from Clifford’s Inn, re-erected 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The variety of sources finds a parallel in the variety of editorial attitudes 
and angles of approach among the four volumes. Mr. R. H. C. Davis, intro- 
ducing the volume on The Early Middle Ages writes the shortest introductory 
note of all, yet contrives, in less than half a page, to convey a vivid impression 
cf both the immensity and the flexibility of his subject, indicating the vital 
changes that England underwent between the seventh century and the 
thirteenth. Miss Margaret Sharp, in the next volume, is more concerned with 
social differences and the decorative arts, Professor Hurstfield expressively out- 
lines the sturdy prosperity of Tudor England, and Dr. Esmond de Beer, in the 
last book of the four, concentrates on the nature of the illustrative material 
from which we get our main impressions of the succeeding century. Besides 
these general introductions, each editor has written full and interesting notes 
on the several subjects chosen for illustration. 

. This variety of approach cannot fail to increase the value of the series to 
those who teach from it as well as to those who learn. Helpful as it is, at all 
times, to be shown where one may look for illustrative material, it is an 
additional help, and a very great one, to see how many different ways of using 
that material occur to different people. It is true that where Professor Hurst- 
field and Dr. de Beer have a century each for their province, Miss Sharp has 
to deal with two, and Mr. Davis with no less than six, so that a different 
method of approach can justifiably be expected from each; but that does not 
exclude the possibility of considering Miss Sharp’s two centuries from Professor 
Hurstfield’s standpoint, or applying the wide-angled view of Mr. Davis to the 
period and evidence handled by Dr. de Beer. One or two of the comments 
and captions are open to question; the wall-painting in Plate 8 of the Tudor 
volume is no longer in the London Museum but is back in the rebuilt 
Carpenters’ Hall, and the caption and descriptive letterpress of the market 
scenes in the succeeding plate leave it uncertain whether the original is 4 
woodcut or a manuscript, since it is called both in the same sentence. The 
colour-reproductions in the second volume occasionally seem to be a little 
blurred, but the quality of the scholarship and the reproduction alike are 
generally high, particularly in the illustrations of the Sutton Hoo buckle and an 
overloaded but delightful elephant in the first volume of all. ° 

The comparison of volume with volume induces us to think; the more we 
think, the more we learn, and the more we learn, the more readily and 
effectively may we hope to impart that learning to other people. The teaching 
world and the student world alike may well be grateful to the Association for 
the long and necessarily arduous labours that have borne such profitable fruits. 

MARTIN HOLMES 


SOCIAL TYPES IN GERMAN LITERATURE ° 


Aristocracy and the Middle-Classes in Germany. Ernest K. Bramsted. The University 
of Chicago Press. 21s. 

When Dr. K. Bramsted’s book appeared in 1937 I gladly acvepted the invitation 
to contribute a foreword. In this I expressed my appreciation of the exceptional 
merits of his study which combined erudition with originality. It has not been, and 
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is not likely to be superceded. The reprint will be very welcome to students to whom 
it is literally indispensable. Its utility has been increased by the addition of a new 
Introduction long enough to form a chapter. Here we may find how many scholars 
have worked in the territory first fully cultivated by himself. His survey embraces 
not only recent developments in German scholarship but also the labours of scholars 
in other lands. 

Sociology is a field in which it is only too easy to indulge in facile generalizations. 
The author reveals himself on every page as a master of his subject. However 
much his readers may have known of German literature and scholarship they 
will find much to enlarge their horizon and deepen their understanding. 


G. P. Goocu 


ALL THAT GLISTERS 


The History of Broadcasting in the United Kingdom. Asa Briggs. Oxford University 
Press. 75s. Vol. 2, ‘The Golden Age of Broadcasting’. 

The keenly awaited second volume of Professor Briggs’ masterly work more than 
fulfils the promise of the earlier volume. 

Accepting the incisive style, the wealth of data, the scholarly evaluation as no 
more than one’s due, we are still left with a great debt of gratitude to the author 
for the enthusiasm and admiration he himself felt for the participants in this 
significant social revolution. 

For under his pen we are made quite aware that the Golden Age of his subject 
(1927-39) was indeed the time when ‘wireless’ became a separate, distinguishable 
and distinguished ‘art form’ in its own right. Just as the silent cinema was something 
quite different from the stage, so radio was something utterly individual. (Television 
makes continual kowtow to stage and cinema). 

Again, the golden thread that lightens the fabric is that provided by Lord Reith. 
Blessed with a wonderfully accurate prescience of the role of Broadcasting in the 
future, endowed with an iron will, fortified with a stern conscience, he steered and 
rowed and guided and baled and stoked his ship through a thousand uncharted 
seas, delivering it safely to the harbour known as A National Institution water- 
tight in every seam, bouyant in all quarters, shipshape and trim. 

, These fascinating journeyings are recreated by Professor Briggs with a wealth of 
meritorius material: large and small, all the themes and topics receive a splendidly 
full and handsome exposition, telling in lucid and compelling terms this amazing 
story of the growth and development of the BBC. In the light of the present cavort- 
ings of that once august body, one yearns for the sequal to this volume, when Asa 
Briggs discusses our present broadcasting services. 

The O.U.P. hive produced a volume rich in illustration, beautifully designed, 
and a worthy embodiment of a work which will rank as one of the major social 
histories of our time, one that will be invaluable for the future, and a stimulating 
and masterful aide memoire for the present. 

Dominic LE FOE 


RUSKIN REVIVED 


Ruskifi today, chosen and annotated by Sir Kenneth Clark. John Murray. 35s. 
Ruskin’s reputation, as Sir Kenneth Clark points out in his Introduction to this 
Anthology, has fallen disastrously over the last sixty years. At the time of his death 
in 1900 he was wid&ly regarded as a national institution. Gladstone had only been 
stopped, eight years previously, from appointing him to succeed Tennyson as"poet 
laureate by the fact that Ruskin then happened to be temporarily insane. He was 
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frequently referred to as one of the great masters of English prose. His place in the 
parnassus of artistic criticism seemed secure; indeed, to a large proportion of late 
Victorian England his name seemed almost synonymous with culture itself. Gandhi, 
Shaw and the founding fathers of the Labour Party acknowledged his influence as a 
social and moral philosopher. The first working man’s college at Oxford was named 
after him. Yet, within a lifetime, his books have ceased to be generally read (as Sir 
Kenneth notes, the pages of some volumes of the Library Edition have never been 
cut even in the London Library), and public interest in him appears to have be- 
come limited to a rather voyeur curiosity about his marriage and his relationship 
with Rose la Touche, and as a footnote to the aesthetic development of Marcel 
Proust. 

Is this an unfair disappraisal? Sir Kenneth clearly feels strongly that it is, and he 
has done the greatest possible service to Ruskin by making available to us extracts 
from his works in such a readable form. Even to those with specialised interest in 
the arts or in the development of Victorian thought, the huge amorphous canon of 
Ruskin’s work constitutes a daunting prospect. As a critic he was quite incapable of 
developing a consistent argument or even of sticking to the point far more than a 
sentence or two at a time; and many of his later works are incomprehensible 
almost to the point of complete unintelligibility. Worst of all, he suffered, both on a 
personal and at a public level, from a fatal inclination to lecture anybody about 
anything at great length, on almost any occasion, whether or not he knew something 
about the subject. ; 

Even in the present tactful selection we find him trying to browbeat Tennyson 
for having chosen such a subject as the Idylls of the King, instructing Froude as to 
the nature of history and belabouring poor Mrs. Burne-Jones (despite the fact that 


‘ he appears to have been almost completely unmusical) about the alleged inade- 


quacies of Die Meisteringer. In his forays into the field of action he cuts a 
frankly ludicrous figure. The Guild of St. George was a high-minded, tiresomely 
foolish and calamitous failure. There is something Gilbertian about Ruskin 
leading out a party of undergraduates, including Milner, Oscar Wilde, Andrew 
Lang and Arnold Toynbee for a roadbuilding expedition at Hinksey, or in his 
quarrls with the Irish labour force employed on building the Oxford Museum. 

Furthermore, there was a washpish side to Ruskin’s nature, which showed itself 
particularly in his relations with his parents and his wife, that was unhappily 
typical of the spoilt and lonely childhood that he so often complained of having 
had. “Ruskin himself is a very simply matter”, wrote Henry James in 1869. ‘.In 
face, in manner, in talk, in mind, he is weakness pure and simple.” Yet because of 
his vast influence, we cannot afford to ignore him; and in consigning so much of 
his writing to the scrapheap we ourselves are very much the losers. The irritating 
thing is that there is real gold hidden away, if only one knew where to find it. This 
is what Sir Kenneth Clark helps us to do, and it is likely that in future Ruskin will 
prove most readily acceptable to the reader in the form of this admirably com- 
prehensive anthology. 

The real point, of course, is that a great critic does not need to be right, or 
logical, or fair, all or even most of the time. What is necessary is that he should 
have some special spark of vision, a second-sight into the nature of beautiful things, 
and an ability and enthusiasm to communicate what he feels. This Ruskin had, and 
the pleasure which we owe to him is not merely an enhanced sensitivity to Turner or 
the Pre Raphaelites or Italy or mediaeval art, but a new way of looking at and 
seeing things in general. Not the least part of Sir Kenneth’s achievement is to give 
us considerably greater insight than most of the full length biographies of Ruskin 
into the nature of this unhappy, irritating but extremely fascinating man. 

E ERNLE MONEY 
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; TASSO IN THE ROUND 


Torquato Tasso: a Study of the Poet and His Contribution to English 
Literature. C. P. Brand. Cambridge University Press, 50s. 


Dr. C. P. Brand has written the first full study in English of Torquato Tasso 
(1544-1595). Son of Bernardo Tasso, a poet and politician much involved in 
the changing fortunes of the princely house of Sanseverino during the war 
between Francis I and Charles V, Tasso was born at Sorrento. His childhood 
was one of change and chancefulness, but one way and another his father 
procured for him excellent educational opportunities in Rome, Venice and 
Padua (where he studied law, philosophy and literature). The boy was 15 
when, at Venice, he wrote the first draft of Jerusalem Delivered, and at Padua 
a year later he was working on a big romantic poem, Rinaldo, published 
when he was 18. At 21 he entered the household of Cardinal Luigi d'Este at 
Ferrara, then transferring to the service of Duke Alfonso. In both palaces he 
was soon basking in the smiles of princesses and court ladies, composing many 
of the 1,500 lyrics and sonnets associated with his name, and many Dialogues 
and Orations which supplied cultural gloss in “a court of considerable moral 
laxity”. He worked tremendously on his Jerusalem epic, visited Paris, and, 
when he returned he composed the pastoral eclogue the Aminta, which was 
first performed in 1573 and may be likened to Milton’s Comus. 


So far Tasso had weathered the vicissitudes of court life and the violent 
politics of a land torn with dissension and the imposition of the Inquisition ; 
but now he found patrons, priests and critics tooking over his shoulder, and 
in desperation he volunteered confessions to the Inquisition, grew suspicious 
of his associates and even drew a dagger on one of the Duke’s servants. He 
was imprisoned, escaped, and wandered about Italy for two years; but then, 
returning to Ferrara, he gave way to repeated outbursts and was put away for 
seven years as a raving madman. His greatest trial was unauthorised and 
uncorrected editions of his epic, but meanwhile he wrote the second part, 
Gierusalemme Conquistata, and after his release resumed full production, 
dying in Rome soon after the Pope had awarded him a pension of 200 scudi 
a year. ) 


Dr. Brand comments that the last twenty years of Tasso’s life were thus 
“clouded by what his contemporaries unhesitatingly called his ‘madness’ ”, and 
he says he was lacking in courage, patience, moral fibre, strength of will, 
shrewdness, love of his fellows, humility and dignity. A formidable list of 
defects, but the great poets of the world are not judged by their human 
failures but by their works, and .by this test Tasso stands in the first rank, 
with Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto and Leopardi. The many chapters describing 
and analysing Tasso’s tremendous output will be a boon to students of Italian 
Poetry, and equally valuable is the discussion of the influence of the poet's 
Aminta and his lyrics on English poets, among them Spenser, John Reynolds, 
Samuel Daniel, John Lyly, Fletcher, George Peele, Barnfield, Cowley, William 
Browne, Ben Jonson, William Drummond, Donne and even Leigh Hunt, who 
dedicated his translation of the Aminta to Keats. Incidentally, it should be 
remembered that Byron, after visiting the place of Tasso’s imprisonment, 


wrote his Lament of Tasso. WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 
® 
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A FRESH LOOK AT AUSTRALIA 
The Lucky Country. Donald Horne. Peagiiin Books. 8s. 6d. 


This Australian Penguin is a long-awaited, huniotous, and destructive assess- 
ment of Australia and the Australian character, written with a pleasing mixture of 
learning and conversational slang, but with few constructive solutions to the pro- 
lems discussed in its pages. 

Mr. Horne leaves no aspect of Australian life intact in this portrayal of a country 
of improvisors, tied to a ‘she’ll be all right’ philosophy, suspicious of homegrown 
ideas and impatient of time spent on streamlining inventions. Credit is given to the 
exceptional businessmen for example, who welcome initiative and competition, but 
the author emphasises that the general rule is one of hiding behind protective 
tariffs, of concern with price fixing rather than price cutting. Australia is sitting on 
the richest deposit of minerals in the East at least-—-but through lack of technicians, 
-experience and research, she is being taken over by foreign investors and developers. 
The old-boy network operates in business, as it does in politics, where Menzies— 
‘the great survivor’—rules the roost. He is taken to task over unfulfilled promises 
and neglected opportunities. The blame for a stagnant political scene, where skill 
and promise are stifled, is placed fairly and squarely on his shoulders. It is a ruthless 
criticism of him as a man and a damning indictment of him as a political leader. 
The author’s solution (which he believes inevitable) is the creation of a Republic, 
with a President who would bring into Parliamentary life Australians with verve 
and imagination, who are at present discouraged from such a career. One feels, 
however, that change in Australia is needed from the bottom as well as the top. She 
is a nation of suburbanists, preoccupied with raising children, cultivating gardens 
and ‘serving salad from wooden bowls’, where a man is not a man unless he can 
discuss sport and cars with all comers, but is not expected to discuss anything else. 

Britain and the Commonwealth are given a hard, cool look and then dismissed 
with a welcome lack of sentimentality, but with a brevity and finality ua should 
‘make Governments in both countries take stock. 

Mr. Horne is right to emphasise that Australia is an Asian gouty, in environ- 
ment if not composition, and she must therefore devote more of her energies to 
broadening and strengthening her ties with Asia and Oceania. The present feeling of 
malaise and disorientation stems from her refusal to accept her geographical position 
and the responsibilities which accrue from that position. (Mr. Horne stresses that 
this is a failing not characteristic of young Australians). She is in danger, however, 
of becoming an American satellite, but lacks American inventiveness and pre- 
occupation with the arts. 

Australia needs manpower, technical experience, intellectual stimulation and 
considerable investment if she is to exploit her tremendous assets. One solution is a 
massive migration programme, attracting the highly skilled as well as the working 
class migrant—but the author devotes little space to migration. However, his book 
should be read by all migrants who prefer not to be a parasite on the ‘lucky country’ 
and who wish to contribute to her future. For she is a lucky country, but will 
remain so only if the stimulus of her own wealthy resources, both human and natural, 
goad her into revolution. All that is needed is the will to change. 

H. J. MATTHEWS 
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Edward R. Murrow, whose tragic death occurred while recuperating in 
California, left two legacies in the field of broadcasting which will make 
some of the things he stood for live on. His close collaborator and partner, 
Fred W. Friendly, who shared many of his broadcasting triumphs and 
sorrows—and most importantly, his ideals—is still on the scene, in a 
position which suggests that those in power value them too. He is now 
head of CBS’s News Division, responsible for a vast output of news and 
news programmes. 

It was Murrow and Friendly who pioneered a new cencept in com- 
munications some five or six years ago when they found a way of linking 
internationally famous personalities by transatlantic cable in a series of 
programmes called ‘Small World’. Today, with the arrival of ‘Early Bird’, 
these conversations continue not only ‘live’, but participants in many parts 
of the world actually see each other on their own television screens. 

Murrow, the reporter, will be remembered for the kind of fearlessness 
which didn’t always win friends or find favour. His exposure of the 
notorious McCarthy earned him widespread gratitude. Drawing attention 
to a ‘call-girl’? racket in American business circles brought wrath on his 
head from many TV sponsors, who were none too pleased either with 
many of his subsequent investigations, or scathing criticisms of television 
trends. 

- The conscience of the networks, as he became known, has sadly de- 
parted; his ideals live on. 


TOUR DE FQRCE 


While on the subject of broad- 
casting, a word of congratulation 
to Alastair Burnet, the new editor 
of The Economist. Television is not 
an easy medium on which to con- 
vey abstruse economic theory. In- 
deed® it often tends to shy away 
from tackling complex ideas. 

Recently, however, Rediffusion 
decided to try to explain in lay- 


man terms what the country’s 
economic problems were. An ex- 
tended version of This Week, trans- 
mitted the night after the Prime 
Minister’s broadcast appeal to the 
nation, offered ‘A Plain Man’s 
Guide to the Economy’, The pro- 
gramme was not easy viewing. For 
twelve minutes, one of the partici- 
pants, Burnet, talked straight to 
the cameras. The result was a 
brilliantly plain and clear exposition. 
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Not surprisingly, the Daily Mail 
described it the following day as a 
' ‘tour de force’. The experiment 
clearly succeeded. Thirteen million 
viewers watched to the end. Many 
wrote asking Rediffusion for more 
programmes like it. 


“I welcome the Government's 
initiative in introducing the Race 
Relations Bill as a step forward in 
securing through enlightened legis- 
lation the rights of all citizens, 
whatever their race, colour or ethnic 
origin may be. I am gratified that 
Britain is showing an example to the 
rest of the world and stands in the 
forefront of those countries which 
are fulfilling not only the letter but 
the spitit of the United Nations 
Declaration on the Elimination of 
All forms of Racial Discrimination”. 

Cpr. F. ASHE LINCOLN. 


EUROPE—THIRD POWER 
BLOC? 


There are encouraging signs that 
some Conservatives are beginning 
to come round to the view expressed 
recently by Baronness Asquith 
(Lady Violet Bonham Carter). 
Making the case recently for Britain 
linking herself with Europe in the 
political as well as the economic 
sphere, Mr. Duncan Sandys’ re- 
viewed the potential resources of the 
Continent and claimed it was “un- 
thinkable that the peoples of Europe 
will for much longer be content to 
stand by and watch their own 
destiny being determined by deci- 
sions taken elsewhere. “It rests with 
them”, he said. “If they so wish, 
they have it in their power to 
exercise together a decisive influence 
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on world events. The operative word 
is ‘together’. Separately they will 
continue to play secondary roles. 
Together they can talk on the level 
with the super-states. But this pre- 
supposes that they can agree upon 
what they want and can speak with 
one voice”. 

It should not be thought, Mr. 
Sandys rightly inferred, that the 
movement for European unity is in- 
spired by any anti-American feeling. 
(“Far from complaining’, he said 
earlier, “we should be thankful 
that in this period of European im- 
potence, America has assumed the 
leadership of the West and has 
taken brave decisions which have 
strengthened the cause of freedom 
throughout the world”). The con- 
solidation of Europe, he feels, is 
very much in the interests of 
America. The United States has no 
desire to sit in lonely splendour 
surrounded by weak dependents. 
“She wants Europe not as a pen- 
sioner, but as a partner. She looks 
to Europe to share with her the 
responsibilities of Western leader- 
ship... 

“There is only one way by which 
Britain can in the future assure her- 
self an effective say in world affairs. 
It is not by a policy of splendid 
isolation. It is by helping to build 
the new Europe andeby playing her 
part in shaping the policies of this 
group of great nations, who will to- 
gether wield immense economic and 
political power”. 


INDUSTRY AS A PATRON OF 
THE ARTS 


Some months eago I suggested 
it might be interesting to know 
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just how vital industry’s role as a 
patron of the arts has become. 
Writing in the sixty-first annual 
report of the National Art-Collec- 
tions Fund, Sir William Emrys 
Williams, the Fund’s Secretary, 
points out that “many industrial 
firms are now supporting the arts 
in a variety of ways. Such examp- 
lary institutions as Glyndebourne, 
the Edinburgh Festival, the City of 
London Festival, and “Theatre at 
Rosehill’, derive much of their in- 
come from private individuals and 
from commerce and industry. A 
reasonable estimate of the subsidies 
from these quarters in 1964 would 
be at least £1 million” 


But neither official patronage of 
the arts, nor industry and com- 
merce have taken over the respon- 
sibilities which used to be borne by 
the private patron. In the last twenty 
years, Sir William says, the Govern- 
ment and many local authorities 
have, indeed, provided subsidies to 
the arts from public funds. “The 
volume of this contribution, how- 
ever, has been modest, and in 1964 
the total expenditure under this 
head by the Arts Council and the 
municipalities was less than £4 
million. Welcome aid to the arts is 
also given b¥ some of the charit- 
able trusts such as the Gulbenkian 
Foundation and the Pilgrim Trust”. 


The aggregate contribution of 
private patrons is far bigger today 
than ever before, even so while the 
pubjic paid over £1 million at the 
box office at Covent Garden last 
year, the Arts Council provided a 
grant of some £800,000 towards its 
running expenses, 
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A Compound Bonus 
is a bonus and a bonus 
and a bonus 
and a bonus 
and a bonus 


did you ever have trouble working out 
problems in Compound Interest when you 
were at school? Nowadays you can safely 
leave such a aportant detalls to our backroom 

you need to remember is that 
UK Pr bran bonuses are always calculated 
on the basic sum assured and existing bonuses, 
so that with-profit policies continue to increase 
in value the longer they remain in force. And 
the other thing you might like to make a note 
of is that the compound interim bonus on 
with-profit policles in force before Ist January 
1963 and becoming claims after Ist March 
1964 is now 60% per annum (including a 
special bonus of 1 aoe Policies effected after 
t January 1963 will rank for interim bonus 
of 53/-% per annum. 


the perfect investment ts life assurance with the 
é UNITED KINGDOM 
RRR PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
407 for Mutual Life Assurance 


33-36 Gracechurch St., London, E.C.3 
Telephone: Mansion House 6543 





MORE EXACTING 
STANDARDS 


At a time when one hears very 
discouraging reports about even 
expensive hotels in France, it is a 
healthy sign that more attempts are 
afoot in Britain to raise standards. 
The Motoring organisations are 
planning to inspect 757 three-star 
hotels, starting at Whitsun. 


The standards of service, food 
and accommodation expected at 
three-star establishments, they say, 
have been revised to bring them into 
line with the more exacting present- 
day requirements of the motoring 
public. The survey is designed to 
find out how many hotels fulfil 
these requirements and therefore 


_ wen, 
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“continue to justistify three-star 
classification. The survey follows a 
similar review of five-and four-star 
- establishments during the past two 
years, and it will take at least a 
year to complete. 

A new art gallery opened in 
London last month—probably the 
first to be built as such in the capital 
for a long time, with the aim of 
showing Curwen Originals in plea- 
sant conditions. The Curwen Studio 
Gallery, designed by the architect 
Max Neufeld, will specialise in 
limited edition lithographs. It 
opened (at 1, Colville Place Whit- 
field street, London W.1.) with new 
works by Alan Davie, Kenneth 
Rowell and Ossip Zadkine. 


_ Curwen Studio has a history going 
‚back to 1863, when the parent com- 


-` pany, The Curwen Press Ltd., was 


established by the Rev. John Cur- 
the inventor of the Tonic 
Solfa system of music teaching. 
| The Studio commissions, prints and 
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publishes original lithogaphs in 
limited editions of 50-150. They 
are sold in galleries from Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, USA, to Stuttgart, 
Gemany. 


EXTRAVAGANCE? 


‘Critics who cherish the myth 
that a seat on the board is the pas- 
sport to a gay life of endless busi- 
ness lunches . . . and other perks 
should read a profile on “the 
director as a consumer”, obtainable 
from an independent survey of. 
35,000 members of the Diners’ Club 
of Great Britain’ a recent issue of 
‘The Director’ enjoined its~-readers. 
The average member spends about 
£2 a week through his credit card. 
42°, entertain 4 times or less a 
month (Mr. Callaghan please note). 
Only 3% of directors questioned 
have company cars. 82% own a’ 
Ford or a BMC car and 5% a 
Rolls or Bentley. Average director’s 
income is £3,000 a year. 

ALBION 





WANTED 
Clean copies of CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for JANUARY 1965 
are urgently required to complete sets for binding and Library reference. 
Offers to 


Business Manager, 
Contemporary Review, 

36 Broadway, ° 
London, S.W.i. 
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METHODIST LANGUAGE 


By Rev. Frederick Pilkington 


F conversations now taking place between The Anglican and Methodist 

Churches finally lead to a new church in England, though this is not 

“anticipated for many years to come, the Methodist Church ‘will 
contribute to the wealth of Anglican devotional literature its own mystical 
literature of devotion, which, while being entirely Methodist in origin, is 
truly Catholic. The basis of Methodist devotional language was laid by 
early Methodists of more than two centuries ago who emulated the example 
of John Wesley, whose rules and regulations for holy living form an 
important part of his extensive writings. Early Methodists, mostly from 
the ranks of the laity, used a devotional language to write accounts of 
their spiritual awakening, many of which accounts deserve a place in the 
annuls of the universal Church. Since the formation of the Oxford Holy 
Club in 1729, as a devout society for individuals seeking guidance through 
devotional meditation and scripture reading, Methodists have developed 
their own distinctive language which has passed into the common usage 
of the Church. Personal discipline and the devotional use of time endured 
through the early differences and disputes that weakened the Methodist 
Movement, and has continued throughout two centuries as the mystical 
element in the Revival essential to the continuance of Methodism as a 
religious way of life. 


John Wesley first expressed the Methodist language of devotion in his 
private diaries. His first Oxford Diary records a system of hourly devotions, 
starting with a five to seven minutes period at 4 a.m., and continuing at 
regular intervals throughout the day. The devotional books of Law, Taylor, 
Kempis, andeothers were in constant use, and the language of these mystics 
became Wesley’s own, while the foundation of his own personal habits in 
piety was in his mother’s training in childhood days. In his maturity he 
recognised the dangers of mysticism, and the Methodist piety that issued 
from his spiritual perception was neither Enthuasism nor Quietism, but 
a distinctive Methodist expression of peace and understanding with God. 


At the beginning of the Methodist Revival his helpers, following his 
example, recorded the important events of their lives in personal memoirs, 
and other accounts which are worthy companions of Wesley’s Field 
Library. Wesley’s Helpers were his pupils before they became teachers of 
others. His religious language became their language only because it had 
been embodied in their thinking and feeling. Methodist piety included, not 


` 
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only a vision of heaven, but also a perception of the need of the application 
of religion to social and political life. Their day and world was that - 
-` moment of time which was in need of the redemption offered by God, and 
the world was God’s. Such pious terms as Grace, Adoption, Perfection, 
Justifying Faith, Witness of the Spirit, found deep meaning in individual 
experience as they were applied to the social and political conditions of 
people. The converting experience of Methodists thrust them into the fore- 
front of social and religious reform. The piety of Methodists was no 
‘introspective reflection, but an extension of the activity of God into the 
affairs of men to make Christianity a vital necessity in the building of a 
new world that was at the beginning of new conceptions of science, latter 
to be extended into technology and a secularization of life in which 
instruments and machines would be made to gain the trust of those who 
used them. Despite the changes that were beginning to take place in the 
secular world, Methodist mysticism assured the struggling Methodist 
Societies of a place in the universal Church. 

Good religion, Christian and others, produces mystics who contribute to 
the general life of their day an imperishable element in religious life. 
Buddhist Zens, Hindu Yogis, Islam Sufis, Taoists, have all had great 
influence, as small groups within the wider circles of their religions, and 
have helped to shape the respective religions to which they belonged, but 
the Christian mystic has always been behind, never ahead, of the religious 
attitudes that have inspired him, always reaching up to its morality and 
truth, but never overtaking the high principles. Early Methodists put into 
words their faith in the Incarnation, Death, Resurrection and Glorification 
of Christ, the meaning of which they discussed in the group class-meeting 
and ‘transformed Methodist mysticism into an active faith which impelled 
them to confront a hostile world, and an indifferent Church, with the need 
for social redemption, at the same time offering themselves as agents in 
the active service of philanthropy, and explained their faith in a literature 
comparable with the choicest in Christian devotional writings. In Methodist - 
language there is a consciousness both of the spiritual and material needs 
of man, the spiritual being the most important. Wesley’s first publication 
was a book of prayers, in 1733, which went into nine editions, and this 
publication, with the many other translations and original devotional 
works, shaped the piety of Methodists who, while meeting*the needs of 
the world, frequently attended Holy Communion Services, and used their 
own Hymn Book as a Prayer Book. 

The Methodist Doctrine of Assurance emerged from the devotional 
life of early Methodists, its sincerity tested, not by withdrawal into a 
secluded society, but by service to the community, and its impact on social 
evils. Early Methodists did not organise reform, the impact of experimental 
Christianity effected the transformation that emerged wherever they 
laboured. Adam Clarke said Wesley’s secret was “his deep intimacy” with 
God, and that was also the secret of his followers, humble people for the 
greater part, with few intellectual attainments, but who’found common 
use of the same devotional language. Silas Told’s narrative, the writings of 
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John Fletcher, the Anglican-Methodist, and many recorded Lives of Early 
Methodist Preachers are fine examples of Methodist devotional language in 
which the classical terms of Illumination, and, The Dark night of the Soul, 
are replaced with significantly Methodist terms such as, Call to Preach, 
Presence of God, Wrestling Prayer, and many another Methodist 
expression. Thomas Rutherford says that when he was Called to Preach, 
“My soul now enjoyed a great calm, and my heart was enlarged with love 
to all mankind . . . I was satisfied that he had called me to the work”. 
Robert Lomas, on the Eve of Reception into Full Connexion, subjected 
himself to self- examination. “I have travelled four years, and am about 
to be received into full connexion. Let me think about it. What others do 
is not of so much consequence to me, as what I am to do myself. I am 
to give up myself to the Methodist Conference in order to be received 
by them into Full Connexion ... 1. I was called amongst them. 2. I believe 
their doctrine. 3. I judge their Church government best calculated to 
edify. 4. I believe God has most Ministers and people amongst them. 5. 
I believe I shall have greater opportunities of being useful in connexion 
with them than elsewhere. 6. They have called me into fellowship with 
themselves as a Preacher. 7. They call me now to closer union”. No monk 
ever entered on a monastic life with greater self examination and self 
surrender. And Thomas Rankin, considering his fitness for the tasks thrust 
upon him declared, “My whole soul was overwhelmed with the presence 
of God. Every doubt of my acceptance was gone, and all my fear fled 
away”. 


This new devotional expression among Methodists was also learned by 
very young people. Elizabeth Bancroft, one of many who could be quoted, 
born near Whalley Bridge on the 28th March 1756, described her spiritual 
state when she was between seven and eight years of age. “‘One morning, 
as 1 was wandering in a large field, and when all was calm and serene, I 
heard the most delightful music, such as I had never heard before. I 
‘looked this way and that way, but could not tell from whence it came, 
I then lifted up my eyes to heaven, and believed it was music in the air, 
at which I fell on my knees and prayed in the best manner I could. It left 
such a solemn awe on my mind that I went home and told my mother 
what I had heard. What her thoughts were I know not, but, I believe it 
to be a call from God, and whenever I was alone, was constantly thinking 
about heaven and hell. These things caused me to weep in secret’. It 
would be easy to dismiss this account as unhealthy introspection were it 
not a genuine experience in Methodist language, such as that of a 
Methodist of St. Hellier who in 1785, troubled by his own sin ‘“‘awoke as 
out of sleep” and after three hours in prayer said, “I saw by faith the Lord 
Jesus on the Cross and blood streaming from His side. Immediately my 
load? dropped out, and I believe my sins were blotted out, though I had 
not yet a testimony from his spirit, that I was a child of God. Yet I enjoyed 
a calm serene peace, and had no fear either of death or bell”. Methodist 
Language, but also the mystical language of the saints of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 


~ 
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Methodist devotional language found meaning in religious discipline, 
especially in the observance of Holy Communion. Thomas Rutherford 
voiced the experience of many. “If there were a sacrament every day I 
would come to it. Here I should like to live and die.” Such were the people 
who made Methodist language and devotion, not the expression of an 
insignificant sect, but the main stream of the life and witness of the 
Universal Church. Language was expressive of ideas, and they were those 
of the New Testament put into general Church usage. It may not be 
possible to return to the thought-forms and framework of devotion of 
early Methodist revival days, since vital Christianity of today must use the 
medium understood of the people, but the language of Methodism has 
become an essential part of organised church life and cannot be lost in 
the Anglican-Methodist Conversations, the next decisive step in which 
will be taken within the next few weeks. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


(Literary Supplement begins on page 328) 
COMMUNISM AT WORK 


The Communist Economic Challenge. David Ingram. Geo. Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
30s. 

It has been said with considerable truth that “There are no experts on Russia, 
only opinions.” Mr. Ingram, however, is careful to note that he has relied mainly 
on what the Soviet Union, China and the rest of the Communist bloc publish about 
themselves in examining their claims of economic achievement. 

Nevertheless, his assertion that “the Communist agricultural record is one of 
almost unrelieved failure” must be accepted with great reserve, in spite of the fact 
that recent Russian wheat crops were a failure, and that the Russians were obliged 
to buy heavily from Canada. Crop failure in any country is no guide to a country’s 
economic strength. If we turn to Rumania, which had a clash with Moscow over 
Comecon and economic integration in East Europe, we find that, despite enforced 
collectisation and the subordination of farming to industry, that country was the 
only European country which did not require to import any wheat last year, and in 
the previous year 400,000 tons were lent to Russia. A big break-through in agri- 

~ culture is being planned. 

The author is on surer ground in doubting that the Soviet Union will make 
good Khrushchev’s boast to wrest industrial supremacy from America by 1970, 
though he admits that Russia’s tremendous industrial growth in the last 40 years is a 
matter of historical fact. It is also true that the Communist impact on world trade is 
small. But, rightly, he warns that there is no ground for complacency. 

For one thing, according to a United Nations report published recently in Geneva, 
Russia and the Communist satellites had a better economic year in 1964 than in 
1963. Industrial production increased at a faster rate in all the countries of the bloc, 
except the Soviet Union, though there was a falling off in agricultural production 
in Hungary, Albania, Czechoslovakia and Poland. In growth rate of national 
income, Rumania continued at the 10 per cent level recorded in 1963, whilst in 
Russia the rate rose to 7 per cent from 4.2 per cent, and in Rast Germany to 4.7 
per cent from 2.7. Czechoslovakia halted a decline seen there in 1963. 

THOMAS ANTHEM 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC IN GEOPOLITICS (D 
By Joseph S. Roucek 
University of Bridgeport (Conn.) 


T was about sunset when the first of 99 giant U.S. Air Force C-124 

Globemaster and C-130 Hercules transports, filled with 1,600 

_ paratroopers took off from Ft. Bragg, North Carolina, on Thursday 
night, April 29, 1965. By 2.06a.m., the first plane landed at the Dominican 
Republic’s Sean Isidro Air Base, just 20 miles outside Santo Domingo, 
where another of the repetitious rebellions had turned into a nasty — and, 
apparently, then stalemated — civil war. 

The purpose of this military mission was initially described as the 
protection of American lives — and it was widely conceded that the 
danger was real. But, by the end of that week, when the mere presence of 
American troops had become a factor in the revolutionary upheaval — 
perhaps the key factor —- some Washington officials, and eventually 
President Johnson, spoke of the need to prevent Communists from taking 
over the government. President Johnson, in fact, cited ‘‘signs that people 
trained outside the Dominican Republic are seeking to gain control”. 
Representative L. Mendel Rivers, Democrat of South Carolina and Chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Committee, declared that the Marines’ 
landing had prevented a take-over by Communist forces directed by Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro, and said: “Those in charge (of the revolt) are 
oriented and trained by Castro, and they are Communists.” Senator James 
O. Eastland, Democrat of Mississippi, told the Senate that the United 

‘States must take “whatever action is required to prevent the establishment 
in Santo Domingo of another Communist Bastion in the Western 
Hemisphere’. He also was quite critical of exiled Dominican President 
Juan Bosch, who was waiting in the wings in San Juan, Puerto Rico, hoping 
to return to the office from which he had been deposed 19 months ago 
by the Dominican military. 

Bosch’s supporters, the State Department reported, started the revolt 
ion April 24, 1965, with the avowed purpose of throwing out Donald Reid 
Cabral, chief of the military-backed, right-wing civilian junta. But by that 
week’s end, most of Bosch’s men, including Jose Rafael Molina Urena, 
former leader of the Chamber of Deputies and proclaimed provisional 
President pending Bosch’s return — had sought sanctuary in various Santo 
Domingo embassies. At the same time, the U.S. officials claimed that seven 
or eight of the three known Communist groups had been inbreeded, or 
controlled, the rebel army and armed civilian “vigilante” troops roaming 
the streets of the capital, shooting and looting; Washington also released 
a list of 52 members of the Dominican Communist organizations playing 
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key roles in the revolt. (Besides each man’s name was the Communist 
country where they had been trained: Cuba, China, the USSR, and 
Czechoslovakia). 


The landing of the American Marines in the Dominican Republic pro- 
duced, suddenly, two quite important international implications. (1) In the 
Dominican Republic, the United States acted, avoiding talks first, to block 
an attempt by Communists to create a new “Cuba”. Although ten thousand 
miles separated South Vietnam from Santo Domingo, the U.S. combat 
troops who marched into the bullet-scarred Dominican Republic did so in 
the performance of precisely the same political mission that has been 
sending U.S. Marines at Dan Nang out on patrol against the Viet Cong 
guerrillas. (2) At the same time, Washington took a step which is in 


‘clear violation of its recent efforts to encourage stability South of the 


border without intervening and becoming identified with the far right, 
without, at the same time opening the door to Communist take-over. (The 
rise of Castroism — and the efforts to “export”? the Cuban revolution — 
greatly complicated the problem). In fact, U.S. intervention in the 
Caribbean has resulted in a grave setback to the Inter-American system. 
Decades had been spent in creating a policy of nonintervention in the 
internal affairs of hemispheric nations and a collective system of security 
based on the Rio Treaty and the Bogotá Charter; these documents stand 
— but they are fractured, and time will be needed to heal the wounds. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


On September 12, 1504, on his fourth and final departure from the island 
he discovered in 1492, Columbus proclaimed: ‘‘There, in that high and 
mountainous land, is the land of God.” He named the island La Isla 
Española since it reminded him of Spain. 

The island might have been a warm, jasmine-scented paradise for the 
Spaniards and French who followed him, but they slaughtered the Indians 
and imported Negro slaves. And the whole subsequent history of the 
Dominican Republic, more than of the most Latin American countries, has 
become a nation chained to a ruthless, violent past, a history that has 
alternated bitterly between chaos and revolution on the Yone hand and 
terrorist dictatorship on the other. And the end of April, 1965 marked the 
third time in 50 years that United States troops had been forced to intervene 
in the affairs of this forlorn, hate-filled little Caribbean island. 


Historically, Hispaniola became Spain’s first permanent colony in the 
New World, its key harbour and free port to all the Indies. It was the 
oldest continually inhabited capital in the New World, sacked by Sir 
Francis Drake and ruled under seven different flags. From this c&pital, 
Ponce de León sailed forth to Florida, Balboa discovered the Pacific, 
Pizarro invaded Peru, and Cortés conquered Mexicp; it had Latin 
America’s first cathedral (1514), and the first university (1538). But its 
history was also a country of violence. 
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Through war, treachery and treaty, France managed to control the 
30,000-sq. mile island at the end of the 18th century. Interested in the 
western third of the island with its mountainous area, the French brought 
in thousands of colonists, and numerous Negro slaves from Africa, They 
called their possession Saint Domingue, and the “Queen of the Antilles”. 
Aotually this was the proper characterization for the time being, since in 
the 1789’s, its foreign trade reached $140 million a year, with vast profits 
from sugar, coffee, cocoa, cotton and indigo flowing back home. 
Eventually 40,000 whites became the rulers over 450,000 blacks. 

Then one night in August 1791, the slaves rose in bloody revolt; armed 
with pitchforks, torches and machetes and chanting voodoo dirges, they 
massacred 2,000 French planters and their families on the western third 
of the island. The fighting kept on for a decade, with France losing half 
of its 20,000 soldiers, wiped out by yellow fever and the rest thrown into 
disorder. Napoleon’s losses led to the dictatorship by Dessalines, who, 
however, had his forces defeated. Rather than to show their appreciation 
to the French for their liberation, the Dominicans, however, rebelled soon 
and proclaimed their loyalty to Spain and to the anti-Napoleon junta in the 
mother land. But the restoration of Ferdinand to the Spanish throne brought 
the readoption of reactionary colonial policies; in 1821, after years of 
guerrilla warfare, the Dominican colonists ousted the Spaniards and tried 
to join Bolivar’s Columbia. But before they could achieve this, the Haitians 
seized control again, this time without meeting any resistance (1821). 

The Haitians occupied the country for 22 brutal years; they banned all 
foreign priests, severed Papal relations, closed the University of Santo 
Domingo, and levied confiscatory taxes. In general, Santo Domingo’s 
economic and culture were utterly destroyed. 

In 1838 Juan Duarte founded La Trinitaria, a secret revolutionary 
society; the discontended elements coalesced around it and finally drove 
the Haitians out in 1844, But the independence meant only the staggering 
through 22 revolutions over the next 7 decades, including a brief period 
(1861-1865) when the country once again reverted to Spanish rule. 

But the ineptitude and corruption of the colonial administration and the 
replacement of Dominicans by Spanish officials soon provoked several 
revolts; in 1865 the Spanish, after their army, like that of the French 60 
years ago, was “destroyed by yellow fever, evacuated the Island. The pro- 
visional revolutionary government was soon rendered ineffective by internal 
‘ dissension, and in an effort to secure funds to stabilize the government, it 
sought European loans and even tried to sell or lease Samaña Bay to the 
United States; or in 1869, the helpless Dominicans actually favoured 
annexation by the United States and won support from President Ulysses 
S. Grant. But Congress refused on the grounds that it would violate the 
country’s sovereignty. In 1882 General Ulises Heureaux was elected, 
beginning a dictatorship of 17 year’s duration; a brave and vain military 
leader, but commanding the absolute loyalty of his troops, he relied on 
terror and corruption; employing a large corps of spies in the Dominican 
Republic and abroad he was always well informed on impending plots 
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against him. He had his opponents, as well as suspected supporters 
periodically murdered. Using the imaginary threat of invasion from Haiti 
to mobilize popular support, he played the Great Powers off against each 
other. But he secured large foreign loans from abroad by mortgaging the 
receipts of the Dominican customs houses. 

He was assassinated in 1899, and the subsequent rapidly changing central 
governments were unable to control the rural areas; the provisional 
governors became virtual warloads, controlling private armies and ignoring 
orders from the capital. An able dictator, Ramón Caceres, restored some 
degree of order, but was never able to control the activities of the 
“gavilleros” (bandits), terrorizing the peasants and bringing agricultural 
activity nearly to a standstill. (Even the huge American-owned sugar 
plantations had to make protection payments in order to stay in operation). 

Torn by frequent civil strife, and unable to pay its public debt of some 
$32 million (Europeans claiming about $22 million), the Dominican 
Government recognized the claims of foreigners in agreements that pledged 
the income from some of its customs houses to the payment of those 
debts; but civil war continued. Late in 1903, American, French, and 
Italian forces stepped in briefly to protect the interests of their nationals; ' 
but a few months later it became clear that the government was bankrupt 
and that European powers might intervene (as they had in Venezuela) to 
force some kind of debt settlement. 

President Theodore Roosevelt held to the view that Latin-American 
problems did not justify European intervention, and decided to intervene 
himself to prevent Europe’s use of force and its possible control of the 
Caribbean territory (an idea implicit in the Platt Amendment and various 
British suggestions). American nationalists and Republicans approved his 
theory as a necessary extension of the Monroe doctrine, although 
Democrats and anti-imperialists denounced it as “a flagrant exhibition of 
jingoism”’ and as a policy of trying to boss the world. “But if we intend 
to say ‘Hands off? to the powers of Europe, sooner or later we must keep 
order ourselves”, became the essence what came to be known as 
the Roosevelt Corollary to the Monroe Docirine. 

When the Santo Domingo Improvement Company failed to pay its debt 
in monthly installments, one of the Improvement Company’s agents took 
over collection of customs at Puerto Plata in October and Furopean nations 
appeared to be ready to use force to collect the debts of their nationals. 
This induced Washington to ask the Dominican Government if it wished ' 
the United States to take charge of the collection of duties. The Dominicans 
agreed and in January, 1905, the two countries signed an agreement giving 
the U.S. control of the customs. Since the U.S, Senate refused to approve it 
as a treaty, Roosevelt made it an executive agreement, and in April, 1905, 
a modus vivendi with the Dominicans placed their country in American 
hands. For more than two years, American collected Dominican customs, 
made payments on the republic’s debts, and under the protecting guns of 
American warships, discouraged revolutions, so that the Dominicans also 
enjoyed an unusual political stability. (The Senate, after bitter debate, 
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finally consented to tF essential terms of the executive agreement in 
another treaty of February, 1907, and the Dominican receivership 
continued). 

Under the receivership established in 1907, conditions in the Dominican 
Republic continued to be relatively stable. But in September, 1913, another 
revolution broke out, and even though Washington supported the govern- 
ment in power, the rebels triumphed. In the summer of 1914, President 
Wilson intervened, arranged an armistice and sent a commission to 
investigate; it worked out a plan whereby elections under American super- 
vision were held in November. One of the revolutionary leaders was elected 
President, but another revolution erupted in May, 1916. American Marines 
landed and the United States insisted on a treaty giving it contro] of the 
Republic’s finances and armed forces; when the Dominicans refused, the 
Marines took over the whole country and established a military govern- 
ment. Wilson, when authorizing military rule, said he did it ‘‘with the 
deepest reluctance,” but had to do it because he was “‘convinced that it is 
the least of the evils in sight in this very perplexing situation’, The 
American military governor exercised all the functions of government, as 
though he were President. (At one time he even exchanged diplomatic 
correspondence with the United States). 

After World War Ii, Washington was becoming more and more aware 
of the antagonism toward the U.S. in the Southern Republics, and Secretary 
of State Hughes, to whom President Harding gave full responsibility for 
Latin-American affairs, tried to inaugurate a new policy towards the 
Republics to the South. He worked out a plan in 1921 for evacuating 
American troops from the Dominican Republic, but admitted later that 
“no step taken by the government of the United States in Latin America 
in recent years has given rise to more criticism, and in this instance to 
just criticism, than the military occupation of the Dominican Republic by 
the armed forces of the United States’’.? 

, An agreement was signed in June, 1922. After various delays, such as 
Dominican elections supervised by Americans, the troops were finally 
removed in September, 1924 (under President Coolidge’s administration). 
Yet the Dominicans and other Latin American states were not satisfied, 
since the U.S. still retained control over finances through a receiver of 
customs and vistually exercised the power of a protectorate. It was only 
in 1940, that the U.S. signed a treaty with the Dominican Republic 
| relinquishing its legal right to intervene there. (When ratified in 1941, that 
treaty did away with the last of the Latin-American agreements sanctioning 
the right of the U.S. to intervene on its own initiative). 


TRUJILLO’S LEGACY 


The military occupation by the United States of eight years had 
important consequences; along with their public works, the U.S. Marines 
created a national police to keep peace after their departure. This police 
machinery becamd the instrument for one more dictator: Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo Molina, an ambitious Colonel who rigged elections in 1930 and 
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ruled the country for 31 deadening years. 

Even today, the key to the understanding of the conditions in the 
Dominican Republic is the awesome and overwhelming fact that Trujillo 
not only ruled the country but also owned its fields, its sugar, its cattle 
and — in a feudal sense — its people. Those whom he could not assassinate 
among his opponents or critics, his police murdered their relatives; a real 
or imagined political transgression by one individual could cost the liveli- 
hood of an entire family; fear and servility became the “climate of 
opinion” of the whole nation. His favourite titles were ‘Benefactor of the 
Fatherland,’ ‘Chief Protector of the Working Class,’ ‘Genius of 
Peace.’ Yet there was also something to his bragging. He imposed a rare 
order on his powder-keg country, built efficient hospitals, criscrossed the 
country with good roads, built housing projects for his 2,900,000 people, 
improved the water supply and increased literacy. Business prospered — 
but so did Trujillo and his family — to the tune of an estimated $800 
million fortune. His family owned 65% of the country’s sugar production, 
12 of its 16 sugar mills, 25%, of its arable land. His home consisted 
of a dozen palaces and ranches scattered throughout the country, each 
with a full staff of servants, preparing every meal every day in case the 
‘Benefactor’ happened to stop by. But thousands of his real or possible 
Opponents died in secret police dungeons, mysterious ‘auto accidents,’ and 
committed ‘suicides’. More horrific, electric chairs designed for slow 
- electrocution, a many-armed electrical device attached by tiny screws 
inserted into the skull, nail extractors, scissors for castration — all the 
paraphernalia which have ‘improved’ on the barbaric devices of the Middle 
Ages. One October night in 1937, he ordered the army to do away with all 
Haitian squatters — and in a 36-hour bloodbath, some 15,000 men, women 
and children were murdered. 

The end for his ‘charismatic’ rule came in May. 1961, when four 
gunmen intercepted his car on a lonely road outside the capital and 
riddled him with shotgun and pistol fire. 

When the bullets mowed down Trujillo on the night of May 30, 1961, 
what emerged from under the surface appearance of ‘peace and order’ 
was the reality of a totally dislocated economy, nonexistent political life, 
and a morally shattered nation. 


NEXT MONTH—THE POST-TRUJILLO PERIOD 


1 Stuart, Graham H., LATIN AMERICA AND THE UNITED STATES, New ' 
York, 1954, p.276. 
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By Justus M. van der Kroef 
I ‘THE DOVES’ 


A PIVOTAL aspect of the “‘protracted war” strategy of Mao Tse-tung 
—a strategy which, as is by now generally known, is the principal 
guide of Communist guerilla insurgents today from Latin America to 
Southeast Asia and Africa—is the conviction that the long drawn out 
process of military, psychological and political erosion demanded by this 
strategy will inevitably induce widening “war weariness’ and ‘war 
frustration” among the enemy, especially at home, and so stimulate a 
growing “anti-war sentiment”. Such “flagging morale”, Mao has declared, 
is particularly likely among countries with a system of representative 
government and with a multi-party structure, and which are psychologically 
unable to carry on a prolonged struggle. In such countries the outcry 
against a further military involvement will steadily rise, Mao has predicted, 
thus assisting in the eventual Communist victory.t 
A glance at current American opinion on the Viet Nam war shows 
Mao’s confidence to be well justified. Along a broad spectrum “anti-war 
sentiment” is now evident in the U.S., particularly in such principal 
segments of the American opinion making community as academicians, 
and students, clergy, writers and scientists, important women’s groups and 
among leaders of the Negro “civil rights” movement. The expressed views 
of these “doves” range from immediate unilateral withdrawal of all U.S. 
forces from Viet Nam, to immediate American negotiations with Hanoi or 
‘with the Communist South Viet Nam Liberation Front looking toward 
such a withdrawal, and creation of a unified and “neutralized” Viet Nam. 
These views are usually liberally interspersed with denunciations of the 
alleged immorality of any further U.S. involvement in the war, of the 
authoritarian, unpopular and unrepresentative character of the Saigon 
government, of the presumed brutalities inflicted upon the Vietcong by U.S. 
and South Vietnamese forces, and so on. (Inter alia it might be noted that 
discussion of the authoritarian character of the Communist North Viet- 
namese government, or of the brutalities committed by Vietcong terrorists, 
are considered irrelevant in these moralistic denunciations). In contrast, 
the “hawks”, i.e. those who support the Johnson policy or indeed even wish 
to intensify the war and use existing opportunities to make an attempt to 
“liberate” North Vietnam, seem considerably less articulate, and especially 
in the academic community appear to be few, although various polls 
continue to indicate substantial majority support by the American public 
for the “controlled” counterstrike strategy, expected to induce a with- 
drawal of Vietcong intervention, that is presumably the aim of the Johnson 
administration. 
Hanoi is well aware and duly appreciative of the American “doves”. 
For example, in a recerit address to the National Assembly of the 
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Democratic Republic of Vienam, Premier Pham Van Dong, after noting : 
the “prominent intellectuals, journalists, mass organizations, business 
circles, students and youths” in the United States who have been “ever 
more active’ in “developing the movement against the ‘dirty war’ in 
South Viet Nam”, stated that “the Viet Namese people warmly hail the 
American people’s movement against the war in South Viet Nam and 
convey to them their cordial and friendly greetings”.? The work of the 
socalled “May Second. Committee,” in the U.S. which takes its name after 
the date of its first demonstration against American involvement in Viet- 
nam, in May 2, 1964) has received prominent mention in the Hanoi press 
media. Thousands of leaflets, proclaiming the hands of the American gov- 
ernment to be “bloodstained” and the death of each American youth 
killed in Vietnam to be an “absurdity,” have been distributed in American 
cities by the “May Second Committee,” according to Hanoi, and indeed 
the Committee, as well as ‘many student organisations at Haverford Uni- 
versity have not only voiced the support for the (South Vietnam) National 
Front for Liberation but also collected money and medicine to help our 
people in their hard struggle.”* Not surprisingly the May Second Com- 
mittee’s activities have tended to intertwine with the more radical currents 
of the socalled “civil rights” movement in the U.S. and activists of the 
latter movement are apparently assisting the Committee. The following 
report recently appearing in a conservative bi-weekly, is indicative:* 
“On December 14 (1964) a May 2nd Committee rally was held at 
Manhattan Centre (New York). About 40 husky young men wearing - 
red arm bands circulated through the audience to keep order. The 
featured speaker was the Zanzibar revolutionary, Mohammed Babu, 
who described the Western rescue mission in the Congo. LeRoi Jones, 
the Negro playwright asked, “Does anyone believe that they had to 
bring in whole divisions of troops to save one ugly nun from being 
raped?” Marc Schleifer, recently an employee of the scandal ridden 
Mobilization for Youth (a government sponsored youth assistance 
programme in New York-vdK), read a May 2nd Movement statement 
to the audience, denouncing U.S. suppression of Vietnamese indepen- 
dence and stating a refusal to fight against the Vietnamese people. 
Schliefer said the statement had been signed by more than one 
thousand young men. The rally also heard from Bertrand Russell who 
defended the Viet Cong as follows: “The war of atrocity in Vietnam 
confronts Americans with a duty not unlike that faced by Germans | 
during the Nazi era . . . the record of atrocity and torture for which the 
United States is responsible challenges Americans with the same moral 
duty to protest...” 

Various other “Ad Hoc Committees” to end American intervention in 
Vietnam, buttressed by the usual women’s pacifist groups, have also staged 
rallies and circulated petitions in U.S. cities, while publications like the 
review, Minority of One, have added their voice to the chorus. The latter 
review, for example, in its May 21, 1964 issue, carried a statement of 
President Ho Chi Minh of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, thank- 
ing “Workers, youth, students, and women’s organizations, as well as pro- 
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gressive intellectuals,” and others in the U.S. who have proclaimed their 
opposition to “the criminal policy of aggression pursued by the U.S. 
Government and expressed their support for the struggle of the patriotic 
forces in South Vietnam.” In the past few months United Nations head- 
quarters in New York, in particular has been the scene of demonstrations. 
On February 19, 1965, for example, a number of demonstrators, belonging 
to such groups as “Students for a Democratic Society” and the “Committee 
for Nonviolent Action” were arrested for having blocked entrances to the 
U.S. mission to the United Nations. The demonstrators carried such plac- 
ards as “End U.S. support for South Vietnam Dictatorship,” and “War on 
Povety, not on Vietnam” On April 10, 1965, some 3,000 demonstrators, 
mostly mothers and children, and led by a wellknown pediatrician, marched 
to the United Nations’ Buildings in New York to demand an immediate 
cease fire in Vietnam. Participating groups included the “Student Peace 
Union,” and the “Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom,” 
as well as individuals who said they had no group affiliation. On April 17, 
1965, several thousand youths participated in a demonstration in Washing- 
ton D.C., again led by the “Students for a Democratic Society,” a self 
styled left wing organization, whose leaders have declared their demon- 
strations to be “the groundwork” for a general “anti-war” movement 
throughout the country. 

Especially in leading American universities the “doves” have been 
active. At the University of Michigan a faculty group of about 32 members 
recently planned a one day suspension of their classes and lectures as a 
protest against U.S. policy in Vietnam, and from Columbia University in 
New York it is reported that “many students and faculty members believe 
that the United States has rushed into a cycle of attack and retaliation 
that may lead to major war.” Columbia University also was the scene of 
a socalled “teach-in” recently, during which hundreds of students and staff 
listened to an eight hour long denuciation of U.S. policy in Vietnam by 
various speakers. Under the auspieces of the Columbia University chapter 
of the May Second Movement those in attendance signed a telegram 
addressed to Ho Chi Minh, assuring him that “We are doing what we can 
to stop” the “barbarous” U.S. attacks on North Vietnam, and concluding 
with: “You haye our respect and sympathy.” At about the same time a 
protest rally at Yale University in New Haven, Connecticut, attended by 
several hundreds, heard one law professor declare that U.S. policy “would 
be wrong no matter what our motives, objectives or purposes,” while 
another Yale savant, with the enthusiastic approval of the audience, urged 
adoption of a “‘declaration of conscience,” pledging the signer not to enter 
the U.S. armed forces or work in the armament industry.® 

As suggested earlier, much of the drive behind these demonstrations has 
come*from activists in the socalled “civil rights” movement supposedly 
concerned with the advancement of the cause of Negro equality. The Pro- 
gressive Labour Movement, (PLM), which has been described as the pro- 
Peking faction of the American Communist movement, and some of whose 
leaders were particularly active in the riots in Harlem last summer, has 
been a major force in welding the civil rights drive to the campaign against 
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comes from the PLM, from Communist Party and Trotskyite splinter youth 
groups, various radical Negro organisations, as well as from non-Com- 
munist “civil rights” supporters. The radical Negro “civil rights” leader 
Robert Williams, wanted in the U.S. on a charge of kidnapping, but who 
escaped to Cuba and from there made inflamatory broadcasts to American 
Negroes for the Castro government, now reportedly has travelled to Hanoi 
to place his services at the disposal of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam. 
Recently, a newly formed “Committee for Voting Rights in Alabama and 
Vietnam” has been staging a “‘sit-in” in the U.S. State Department build- 
ing in Washington, D.C., to protest American policy in Vietnam. An 
American collaborator of the Communist Hukbalahap insurgents in the 
Philippines, writing recently on “‘people’s guerilla war,” declares that “The 
Negro people in the United States” have “drawn the correct conclusions 
about the relation of their struggle for freedom with that of the Cubans, 
of the Vietnamese, and particularly that of the Africans.”® Many Negroes, 
“particularly those involved in the civil rights movement,” according to 
this same writer, have made it known that they would “refuse to partici- 
pate in any military intervention in Cuba,” and bringing the argument up- 
to-date, he adds that “A demand for the withdrawal of American troops 
from South Vietnam is as much a part of the campaign for peace and dis- 
armament as is a test ban treaty.” From the vantage point of the left, and 
not necessarily the Communist left alone, America’s Vietnam involvement 
is believed to endanger the nation’s programme of needed domestic de- 
velopment, including the struggle to win equality for the Negro and John- 
son’s “war on poverty.” As one commentator put it: “There are many, 
many reasons for opposing American policy in Vietnam. Most basically 
we are serving neither world peace nor the Vietnamese people. But in 
addition it is likely that an escalated Cold War will once again put the 
American social conscience in a deep freeze.” 

In this curious mélange of “‘doves,” of Communists, fellow travellers ard 
inveterate joiners of Communist front groups, of non-Communists, political 
existentialists and sentimentalists, consistent pacifists and pacifists alarmed 
only over a possible war against Communist nations, committed crusaders 
for social reform, dissatisfied housewives and overwrought university 
students, agreement on a single programme is not easy fo come by. For 
one senses that much of the criticism of U.S. policy among the “doves” 
is a means of expressing deeper and less sharply focused sentiments of ` 
frustration and disquiet in American society, particularly among those 
given to the strange political rituals of self-flagellation and self-destruction 
of American Liberalism so brilliantly analyzed by James Burnham.® To 
such folk, for example, the restriction on news gathering experienced by 
some U.S. correspondents covering the war in Vietnam is a deep rfational 
crisis, the harbinger of a new “McCarthyist’’ era of political conformism,? 
while the whole U.S. involvement itself, in the words of a leading spokes- 
man of the “doves,” Senator Wayne Morse (Democrat from Oregon) has 
caused the nation to side with “warmongers,” with those who have “run 
out on the United Nations,” and with “provocateurs,” as a result of which 
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“the yellow man” will “hate us for hundreds of years,” and so on. Such 
curious obsessions, and above all the intemperate language in which they 
are frequently expressed, suggest deeper and more compulsive reasons than 
mere rational considerations of international policy in the campaign of the 
“doves.” It is, after all, fashionable amongst the U.S. intelligentsia to think 
of at least a sizable segment of the U.S. public as in the grip of a mood of 
unappeased “‘guilt” over the fate of less fortunate fellow citizens in this 
land of plenty, and possibly there is such a vague, collective guilt. But if 
there is, it must be noted that it would also seem to be of the kind that 
readily lends itself, for example, to the acquaintance in the more violent 
excesses of the civil rights movement and, thence, in the current denunci- 
ations of the U.S. policy in Vietnam. Finally, among that not insignificant 
percentage of American university students, amongst whom—ever since 
the American public’s belated discovery of Freud, Marx and the more 
extreme anthropological relativists in the nineteen-twenties—-it has always 
been fashionable not to believe in anything, various forms of public demon- 
strations and active exhibitionism have long been a substitute for thought: 
“I never felt so alive!”, exclaimed an unkempt but otherwise sweet young 
participant in a Vietnam “peace” demonstration recently to an interviewing 
New York reporter. Just so. In the meantime Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, 
a spokesman for the more responsible Left, probably comes close to an 
understanding of the outlook of many of the “doves” when he recently 
declared that the public confusions over U.S. policy in Vietnam show that 
Americans “are a people not fully at home with the hazards of global 
politics, hazards which we face because our economic strength and nuclear 
capacity have lifted us up to the frightful position of leadership of the 
free world.”!° 
NEXT MONTH—“THE HAWKS” 


1 Mao Tse-tung, Selected Military Writings (Peking, Foreign Languages Press, 
1963), pp. 212-213 and E. L. Katzenbach, “Time, Space and Will: the Politico- 
Military Views of Mao Tse-tung”, p.18 in Lieutenant Colonel T. N. Greene, 
ed., The Guerilla—And How To Fight Him (New York, Praeger, 1963). 

2 Pham Van Dong, “Vietnam Ten Years After Geneva”, Vietnamese Studies 
(Foreign Languages Publishing House, Hanoi}, no. 1, 1964, p.59. 
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e.g. the essentiafly political nature of the Buddhist campaign against the govern- 
ment of Ngo Dinh Diem. See my “America’s Dilemma in Vietnam”, Europa- 
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A VOYAGE IN H.MS. PICKLE (M 


By Lord Ogmore 


ARAWAK was divided into five Administrative Divisions. Of the pop- 

ulation the Malays, who formed the aristocracy and the civil 

service, were a quarter and were concentrated on the seaboard being 
mainly rice farmers and fishermen; the Chinese, roughly in the same propor- 
tion, lived more or less in the same areas as the Malays or in the few towns 
and were mainly occupied in trade and commerce; the other half of the 
population consisted of the Iban (Sea Dyaks), Land Dyaks, Melanus, 
Kayans, Kedayans, Penans, Muruts, Tutongs, Bisayahs, Belaits and others. 
They grew rice and other crops by shifting cultivation, or were fishermen. 
Undoubtedly under Brooke rule all were treated with justice and little 
interfered with, indeed they were not interfered with enough and bad 
practices like shifting cultivation of crops, especially rice, were permitted, 
yet even so the Malays were to some extent the favoured community. The 
indigenous people were beginning to realise this fact and to stir from their 
sloth. Some of them up country complained to me that the only way they 
could obtain education was to go to gaol and indicated a chief then present, 
a plausible individual wearing a pair of spectacles removed from a Japanese 
head, as being one whose term in gaol had led to his chieftainship since he 
had learnt to read and write there. I was told that this sort of thing led to 
the confusion and dismay of honest men. 

In the occupation period just over, the same sort of thing had occurred 
as in Malaya. The Malays had done little or nothing to hinder the invader 
and could not be expected to do so but some of the Chinese well-known 
for their British associations had suffered with fortitude the most appalling 
tortures. In Sarawak, however, the indigenous people, including the Iban 
numbering 190,000 or a third of the population, were undaunted and led by 
Tom Harrisson and others put up a stout resistance to the invader, so much 
so that the Japanese except in strong parties were afraid to venture into 
Iban country. Often those that did so never came back. The Iban were 
well pleased because, the Brooke ban on head hunting being no longer in 
force, all the long houses in which they lived had fresh heads and thus 
prosperity and fertility were ensured! The Iban and their neighbours had 
taken some 1,500 Japanese heads, some with gold teeth and spectacles. 
Captain Gammans and I were offered the head of the Japanese Director 
of Education, an enormous cranium complete with spectacles. We refused 
it, but politely, as we did not wish to hurt the feelings of these charming 
people to whom, I must admit, I lost my heart. For some reason tribesmen 
like the Iban or the Kachin make an enormous appeal to me. 

Next morning H.M.S. Pickle set sail early and we «steered down the 
Kuching River, glad of the morning breeze after the sweltering heat of 
the town, past old Datu Patinggi’s turtle egg island and so out into the 
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open sea. With us we had Ted Barrett, and Mr. C. W. Dawson of the 
Colonial Service whom once upon a time I had opposed in the Kedah 
Courts when he was Crown Counsel. For the next week we steamed up the 
Coast, venturing as far up the rivers as the Pickle could safely go and then 
transferring ourselves to a launch or a ship’s boat so as to reach the 
centres in which representatives of the various tribes were waiting for us. 
They had been summoned by arrow, the arrow being carried from long- 
house to longhouse, the occupants of every house being responsible for 
sending it on to the next, whilst feathers on the arrow denoted ‘‘express” 
delivery. Some of the tribesmen had taken as much as three weeks to travel 
by canoe from the interior and now that they had arrived they meant to 
hear and be heard. They were all most democratic assemblies. The launch 
would pull in to the shore where a crowd would have collected and after 
we had shaken hands with the men, all the crowd, men, women, children 
and dogs, would follow us to the place appointed where we would sit down 
and after someone had explained to them why we had come, any and all 
could have their say. Some of the questions were shrewd if naive. 

“Will King George live at Kuching?” 

“No, I am afraid not”. 

“Has he a son?” 

“N o”. 

“Has he a brother?” 

“Yes”. 

“Will his brother live at Kuching?” 

“No; he may visit it sometimes”. 

“We can go and speak with the Rajah in Kuching for $6. How much 
will it cost us to go to London to speak with the King?” 

A couple of years later I told Queen Elizabeth (now the Queen Mother) 
this story and said that I should not be at all surprised to hear one day 
that a couple of Iban had walked down the Mall in loin cloths, carrying 
spears, on the way to Buckingham Palace to have a talk with the King! 

We visited most of the main centres of population, such as they were, 
and also Labuan and Brunei. The latter was the fabulously wealthy oil 
state. The Sultan at that time was an eccentric Malay, almost a dwarf, but 
shrewd enough to say of the Cession controversy “‘Well, if the Rajah wants 
to give the country away, why does he not give it back to me?” 

Various pictures of our journey come vividly to mind as I look back. 
The light grey ship sweeping past the crowded jetty at Sibu, a vast ship 
indeed to the canoe users; the exclamation of the old Malay notabilities 
when they saw our solitary gun, a four pounder, “Wah! A mighty cannon 
indeed’’; a visit to a longhouse, a village all under one roof with Gammans 
and I stepping gingerly up the plank entrance board and sitting on the 
floor, conversing amiably with the elderly inhabitants whilst young ladies 
in skirts but no upper garments served us with home-made drinks; of 
Gammans and I in turns lecturing night after night on the deck of the 
Pickle to an intefested crew of officers, petty officers and “hostilities only” 
ratings, eager to learn of our mission and of the mysteries of Parliament. 
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The last picture was the result of my over-hearing two ratings talking, one 
saying to the other “These politicians have come out here to pinch this 
country from the Rajah, from right under his nose, poor old b....”. 
Cruising steadily along the coast of Borneo, under a tropic moon, the 
young sailors lying on the deck clad only in towels slung around the waist, 
Gammans and I after explaining the Sarawak issue, dilated upon the 
mysteries of “Black Rod”, “Who Goes Home” and such matters. One of 
the crew, Lt. William Marsh, I see from time to time as he is now a Liberal 
Councillor in Shrewsbury. 

We returned to Kuching and sent off a cable to the Secretary of State 
saying that as a result of our enquiries we felt that there was sufficient 
acquiescent or favourable opinion in the country to justify the question 
of cession going before the Council Negri, the State Council. 

On the 15th May, by which time tension had mounted considerably 
among the Malay population, the Rajah opened the Council Negri. 
Gammans and I sat next to the Ranee. Mr. Bertram Brooke, the Tuan 
Muda, who seemed a good type of English gentleman, sat near by. Financial 
business was taken first and I noticed the great Paramount Iban Chief, the 
Temonggong Koh, sitting there considering the estimates and voting with 
the rest. His loin cloth had slipped between his buttocks so from where I 
sat he appeared completely naked but of course very dignified and quite 
aware of what was going on. Then the Second Reading of the Cession Bill 
was taken. The Chief Secretary who was married to a Malay lady and who 
had been imprisoned throughout the Japanese occupation was obviously 
under severe nervous strain, a strain not decreased by the summary 
dismissal by the Rajah of the Chief of Police the day before. The Chief 
Secretary made an impassioned speech in favour of Cession, other speeches 
followed, for or against and ultimately the motion was carried by 18 votes 
to 16. 

Immediately after the vote on the Second Reading, the members quickly 
departed and some of them, it was reported, would soon be in little 
condition for further business. The legal adviser from the Colonial Office 
came aboard H.M.S. Pickle and to my consternation I learnt from him 
that no arrangements had been made for the remaining stages of the Bill; 
in fact in the excitement of the vote everyone had forgotten all about them. 
The Council Negri was hastily convened for next day to conclude the 
Committee Stage and the Third Reading. 

We left Kuching for Singapore on the 17th May and had a delightful 
two days cruise, the officers being now free from the anxiety that we might 
at any moment strike a mine in an unchartered field and of having to hit 
‘off the mouth of the river with no navigational aids such as buoys, light- 
houses or beacons. ; 

So ended our Mission to Sarawak. It was unique in one respect. Whereas 
in almost all dependent territories the urge was to become independent 
with the result that a break was made away from tutelage of the United 
Kingdom Government, a process in which in some cases I played a small 
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part, here the reverse was the case, for in Sarawak Captain Gammans and 
I had assisted at the birth of a new Crown Colony. 

After my return home I completed a memorandum for the Government 
setting out my views on what should be done for Sarawak, as I felt that 
personally I had a good deal of responsibility for the future of Sarawak. 
Here was no territory acquired in past days when different standards of 
public conduct prevailed but a Crown Colony ceded to us in our own days. 
It was a challenge to the Colonial Office and the officials on the spot, 
whether taken over from the Rajah or sent there from the Colonial Service. 
Iam glad to say that all responded manfully. I stressed in my memorandum 
that much needed to be done to assist the indigenous people, the Iban and 
the others, and that as people other than those in the few towns could not 
travel to obtain medical services, medical services must travel to them. 
I suggested that floating dispensaries should be provided, and this was 
done. Shallow boats manned by trained dressers brought medical aid to 
people all over the country living, as they usually do, along the banks of 
rivers. The Dyaks and others were stimulated to build up and equip 
schools for their children. A new teachers’ training centre was established 
at Batu Lintang. An adult education centre called the “Rural Improvement 
School” was created, consisting of thirty couples at a time—mostly Dyaks— 
as torchbearers: they were expected to return to their people after a two 
years’ course and pass on the knowledge gained—by the men of better 
methods of rice growing, of animal husbandry and of hygiene, by the women 
of domestic science and child welfare. In local government starting 
practically from scratch, local authorities were created and an ever increas- 
ing part of the country became administered by elected local authorities 
with their own financial resources and, in some cases, responsibility for 
primary education. In agriculture a steady effort was made to wean the 
people from the ‘shifting’ cultivation of rice. In the administration of the 
laws, trained judges were appointed to the Superior Courts, the magistracy 
was improved, and a Supreme Court of British Borneo was created in 1951. 
The Malays ceased to be a privileged race and the indigenous people were 
encouraged to express their natural vigour and intelligence. 

By a curious coincidence I nearly played a part in the last stage of 
Sarawak as a Crown Colony and this would indeed have been unique for 
no one has evar been in at the beginning and the end of a Crown Colony, 
they have usually lasted much longer than to make this possible. 

In May 1961 Tunku Abdul Rahman, Prime Minister of Malaya, pro- 
posed an understanding with the State of Singapore and the Borneo States 
of Sarawak, North Borneo and Brunei. In July 1961 at a meeting of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association for the area, a consultative 
committee was formed under the chairmanship of Mr. Donald Stephens of 
North Borneo. The Legislative Assemblies of Malaya and Singapore 
supported the creation of a Malaysian Federation and the British Govern- 
ment agreed with this aim. It was then resolved by the Malayan and the 
British Governments that a Commission be set up to ascertain the views 
of the inhabitants of North Borneo and Sarawak consisting of 
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representatives appointed by each of the two Governments with an 
independent Chairman. 

Towards the end of 1961 Tunku Abdul Rahman told me that he and 
the Malayan Government wished me to be the independent Chairman 
of this Commission. I regarded this proposal as a tremendous honour as 
indeed it was. The British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, and the 
British Government would not, however, agree. I understand that Mr. 
Macmillan felt that my long friendship with the Tunku and with other 
members of his Government, would seem to make my “independent” 
status in the eyes of the outside world rather doubtful. In the end after a 
good deal of three way traffic between Kuala Lumpur, Whitehall and 
myself, first in Kensington and then in Paris, where I was a member of the 
Atlantic Convention of N.A.T.O, Nations, it was decided that I should not 
be the Chairman but that Lord Cobbold should undertake this important 
task and this he did, with distinction. The Commission after an exhaustive 
enquiry reported in August 1962 unanimously in favour of the creation of 
Malaysia and after further Committees, resolutions by the Legislative 
Councils, elections and enquiries by representatives of the United Nations, 
Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo (now named Sabah) and Sarawak were 
federated in 1963 as Malaysia. The Federation at once came under attack 
in a most venomous fashion from Indonesia. Brunei decided not at this 
time to join the Federation. 

The attack by Indonesia, with its chaotic economy and its 3 million 
Communist party members, has gone on ever since the Federation was 
created, mainly by infiltration of soldiers into Malaysian territory. It has 
been one of the severest tests a new Federation could have undergone. The 
Federation has defended itself, with the aid of Britain and its other allies, 
manfully, 
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INQUEST AT A DISTANCE: 
AMY ROBSART, COUNTESS OF LEICESTER 


By Gavin Thurston 


N 1952 Mr. W. R. H. Heddy, a coroner, commented thus on Amy 

Robsart’s death: — “There was no forensic pathology in 1560, and the 

case illustrates very well how dependent are coroners’ courts on this 
branch of scientific knowledge. I have no doubt that if one of the eminent 
pathologists in this audience had been able to make a post-mortem 
examination he would have been able to discover the cause of death and 
would have been able to make a pretty shrewd guess as to how the cause 
of death arose. If he had found that the death was accidental he might 
have benefited, as did others, who played a part in this sinister story. 
He might have come into possession of a pleasant country manor-—or even 
‘been granted some small but useful monopoly! If, on the other hand, he 
had expressed the view that Amy Robsart had been murdered, it is 
probable that other things might have happened. He might, for example, 
have found himself in a small lodging in the Tower where, within earshot 
of the torture chamber and within sight of the block, he would have been 
given a suitable opportunity to meditate upon the correctness—or other- 
_ wise—of his findings.” 


Amy Robsart’s death also shows the importance of accurate determina- 
tion of the cause of death at an inquest, for when this is not properly 
ascertained fuel is added to rumour, particularly if this appeals to popular 
prejudice; men usually believe what they want to believe. The notion that 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, engineered the death of his wife Amy 
Robsart has long been widely held by those with superficial knowledge. 
This view was enhanced by Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth, published in 
1821. In this romance Amy falls to her death through a trap door outside 
her room which had been maliciously left undone by murderers inspired 
‘by the Earl of Leicester. Scott took great liberties with historical fact and 
the relevance of the novel to serious study lies in its perpetuation of the 
belief that Amy was murdered. Kenilworth was inspired by a poem by 
Meikle; Scott knew so little about the subject that in September 1820 he 
wrote to inquire ‘What was the name of Dudley, Earl of Leicester’s first 
wife, whom he® was supposed to have murdered at Connor Hall, in 
Berkshire? . . . I have no book here which contains the information.” 
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An understanding of the history and reputation of the Dudleys is 
essential to an appreciation of the rich soil in which rumours about the 
death of Amy Robsart flourished. Robert Dudley was the fifth son of the 
notorious John Dudley, Earl of Warwick and later Duke of Northumber- 
land. John Dudley, born in 1502, was one of the most ambitious and 
unscrupulous schemers in English history. His goal was the throne, in 
influence rather than actuality and he clearly aimed at a dictatorship with 
the Crown as his puppet. When the youthful and ailing Edward VI 
succeeded his father Henry VIII in 1547 Northumberland immediately set 
to work to win his confidence. 


Somerset, the Lord Protector of Edward VI, was an obstacle to 
Northumberland’s complete influence over the King and his removal was 
part of the design. Like all the Dudleys, Northumberland had great personal 
charm and was able to captivate the young King by his friendliness and 
skill at games. While in the boy’s company he had ample opportunity of 
poisoning his mind and little by little with sly remarks and innuendoes he 
denigrated Somerset and implanted the idea that he was plotting to usurp 
the throne. Northumberland seized his chance when Somerset removed 
the King to Windsor to evade these machinations. He asserted that the 
removal took place “in such sort as many declare that he maketh no 
great store of him. But God, we trust, will help us deliver His Majesty out 
of his cruel and greedy hands”. With false evidence from climbers and 
hangers-on he concocted a charge of treason against Somerset. In November 
1551 it was alleged that he planned to murder the Council and institute 
his own dictatorship. Somerset was executed in January 1552. 


With Somerset out of the way Northumberland was able to devote his 
whole attention to Edward VI, but the days of both of them were already 
numbered. An audacious scheme to gain control of the throne was set 
afoot. With the authority of a Statute of 1536 Henry VIII had declared 
that Mary and Elizabeth, his daughters by Catherine of Aragon and Anne 
Boleyn, were next in line to the throne after Edward VI. Whatever 
subterfuges Henry VIII had used to achieve this end the will of the people, 
through Parliament, had lawfully established this succession. This did not 
deter the Duke of Northumberland from exercising his blandishments on 
the dying Edward VI and inducing him to draw up a device for naming 
_the heir to the throne as Lady Jane Grey, a greatniece of Henry VIII. 
Northumberland’s eldest son, Guilford, was Lady Jane’s husband and it 
was in this way that he hoped to gain power. 

On Edward VPs death Northumberland, with incredible effrontery, 
immediately declared Mary and Elizabeth bastards and sought to place 
Lady Jane on the throne even though her mother, the Duchess of Suffolk, 
was alive and would logically have a prior claim assuming that the 
imputation of bastardy could be upheld. His power and influence “can 


be gauged by his subornation of the Lord Chief Justice and the Solicitor 


General into an averment that the deed executed by Edwagd VI was valid. 
But Northumberland made the familiar mistake of underestimating the 
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percipience and will of the English people. He was unpopular, his motives 
were transparent and, worst of all, he had flouted a Statute of the Realm. 
Adherents quickly rallied to the support of Mary Tudor who took her 
rightful position as Queen of England. Lady Jane, her husband and her 
scheming father-in-law Northumberland were beheaded in 1553, only a 
year after the death of the unfortunate Somerset. Northumberland had an 
impeccable private life, he neither drank nor gambled and it was said of 
him that his chief characteristic was an icy heartlessness. The inheritance 
of family tendencies, as well as the Dudleys’ bad reputation, may have 
a bearing on the acceptance of the various rumours which grew about 
the death of Amy Robsart. 

In 1549, during Somerset’s Protectorate, there were a number of 
disturbances, some religious and some the result of uncertainty ‘over living 
conditions but all springing from the emergence of freedom of thought and 
action which was to typify later Tudor times. In Norfolk trouble arose 
over the unreasonable use of common land for sheep grazing. Kett led 
an uprising which was serious enough to require intervention from London. 
A body of troops commanded by John Dudley, Earl of Warwick, later 
Duke of Northumberland, was sent to subdue Kett’s rebellion. Dudley 
took with him two of his sons, Ambrose and Robert, the future Earl of 
Leicester, who was then aged seventeen. 

Amy Robsart, born in 1532, was the daughter of Sir John Robsart, a 
landowner of no particular distinction or wealth. Her birthplace was 
Stanfield, near Wymondham, Norfolk, and she had probably then not 
travelled far from her native place. It is reasonable to suppose that she 
met Robert Dudley when he was staying in Wymondham during Kett’s 
rebellion. Dudley was handsome and came from the world of the Court 
and London, at seventeen he possessed charm without the mature judg- 
ment which would allow him to see the disadvantages of marriage to a 
homely girl from Norfolk. A portrait of Amy shows that she had auburn 

, hair, full lips and an oval face. The effect of East Anglian air on such a 
complexion in a young girl would be dazzling. Robert was on active 
service, vigorous and healthy; they were married in 1550 when they were 
both eighteen years old. 

Robert Dudley soon took the first step in his long career at Court. In 
1551 he was appointed Gentleman of the Bedchamber and Master of the 
Buckhounds to Edward VI, posts which brought him in contact with the 
young Princesses Mary and Elizabeth. In 1553 came the family disaster 
caused by Northumberland’s treasonable attempt to seize the Crown for 
Lady Jane Grey. It is unlikely that Robert Dudley, who was already well 
placed, would have played much part in the usurpation but as a member 
of the family he came under suspicion and was committed to the Tower, 
where Amy was allowed to visit him. After the accession of Queen Mary 
he was soon released, no doubt because of their personal acquaintanceship, 
but he did not regain his Court appointments. There is no record of the 
young couple inethe next few years but the death of Queen Mary in 1558 
was a crucial milestone. 
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Robert Dudley was twenty-six years old when Elizabeth I succeeded 
Mary; the new Queen was twenty-five. Within a few months Dudley - 
became Master of the Horse and was created a Knight of the Garter. He 
was now firmly committed to the Court which he served for the next 
thirty years. Elizabeth managed her Ministers and male members of the 
Household by a coquetry which tolerated no rival. No wife, mistress or 
sweetheart was permitted to impede the flow of flattery and admiration 
demanded by the Queen. This was so well understood that wives of those 
engaged in court affairs stayed in the country—indeed there was little 
enough accommodation for them around the palace of St. James. We 
never again hear of Amy Robsart being with her husband, she moved from 
house to house and took up residence at Cumnor Place, near Oxford, in 
1559. Once, in a business letter, she referred, plaintively, to Dudley’s “being 
sore troubled with weighty affairs, and I not being altogether in quiet for 
his sudden departing. .. ° as though he could not be bothered with the 
ordinary matters of business which concern a married couple. 

In addition to Elizabeth I’s general dislike of rivals it is clear that she 
was sexually attracted to Dudley. Without being his mistress technically 
she allowed familiarities of a most personal nature. The Spanish 
Ambassador remarked on the way in which the Queen permitted endear- 
ments and fondling by Dudley in a pleasure boat on the Thames and 
on another occasion he familiarly seized the Queen’s kerchief to wipe 
sweat from his head while playing tennis. It was no secret that Elizabeth 
entered his private rooms without ceremony. Although time modified this 
relationship it persisted in an easy way right up to Dudley’s death in 1588. 
At this time the royal marriage was a burning question and Dudley could 
naturally not be excluded from the list of possible consorts. He was tall, 
handsome and courteous, he charmed the Queen and was able to survive 
the shifting sands of her nature. His coldly calculating character may have 
appealed to Queen Elizabeth although it repelled most people, a situation 
which has many other examples, for those in high places sometimes have a | 
blind spot for the manipulator or sycophant. But the main obstacle to the 
achievement of Dudley’s ambition was his wife Amy. 

On Sunday, September 8th, 1560 Amy Robsart persuaded the other 
inmates of the household at Cumnor to go to a fair which was being held 
at Abingdon, not far away. When they came back they fqund her lying 
dead at the foot of a flight of stairs leading to the hall of the house. A 
coif on her head was not disarranged. At a subsequent inquest the jury 
returned a verdict of death by misadventure, suggesting that they found 
she died from an accidental fall. Thomas Blount, Robert Dudley’s cousin, 
was on his way to Cumnor on some other business when the fatality 
occurred; he wrote that Amy had died “as it seemeth from a fall; yet how 
or which way I cannot learn”. He recounted some local gossip which made 
the same speculation. There is no record of any examination of the body, 
or of the position in which it was found, or of the reasons which led her 
to induce the others to go to the fair at Abingdon. The inquest documents 
are no longer in existence. 
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l Amy Robsart’s body lay in state at Gloucester College, Oxford. A 
ceremonious funeral was held on 22nd September 1560 attended by Garter 
and Clarenceux Kings-at-Arms, Lancaster Herold and Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant, the Mayor and Corporation and many representatives of the 
colleges. Robert Dudley was not present. Amy was buried beneath the 
choir of St. Mary’s Oxford but when this part of the Church was excavated 
in 1946 earth and bones were so mixed together that individual remains 
were unidentifiable. 


These are the facts surrounding Amy Robsart’s death: rumour has 
assumed that because she was found at the bottom of a flight of stairs 
she died of a fall down those stairs. From this it is a small step to 
imply that she was thrown or pushed down the flight and go on to ascribe 
this homicidal act to the minions of the unpopular Dudley. Political 
opponents have never been above imputing immoral or criminal actions 
to their enemies. Nothing is left of Cumnor Place and the nature of the 
staircase and the floor at its foot are not on record. 


Although the Coroner’s notes are missing contemporary letters between 
Robert Dudley and Thomas Blount are preserved in the Pepys Library, 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. The first letter from Dudley to Blount is 
dated the day after Amy’s death. 

On the day of his wife’s death Dudley was at Windsor. Blount was 
already on his way to Cumnor and, on hearing the news, Dudley sent a 
letter after him urging Blount to do all he could to find out the truth. He 
directed Blount to see the Coroner and get him to “make choice of no light 
or slight persons, but the discreetest and substantial men, for the juries”. 
Dudley’s letter anticipated gossip and the conviction was expressed that 
the only antidote to this was full investigation and public enquiry. He asked 
Blount to send his own opinion as to “whether it happened by evil chance 
or by villainy”. 

Before going to Cumnor Blount stayed the night at an inn near Abingdon 
whose landlord told him he had heard that Amy Robsart had died by a 
fall from a pair of stairs. There appears to have been no suspicion of foul 
play at this time but Blount had information that Amy had been most 
insistent on the members of the household going to the Abingdon fair 
on the fatal day. He reported all this to Robert Dudley in a letter dated 
12th September 1560 but gave no direct information about the manner of 
Amy’s death. 


On 13th September Dudley had left the Court at Windsor and gone to 
his house at Kew whence he wrote again to Blount asking him to speak 
to the Coroner’s jury and to ensure that they performed their duties 
properly and without fear or favour—“‘if it fall out a chance or misfortune, 
ther? so to say: and if it appear a villainy (as God forbid so mischievous 
or wicked a body should live), then to find it so”. 

A further letter from Dudley to Blount reiterates his desire for a full and 
impartial enquiry. This is an undated communication from Windsor in 
which Dudley states that he had received a note from the foreman of the 
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jury to the effect that he had no doubt that the death was due to misfortune 
—a finding which was formally recorded as the jury’s verdict. 


Dudley’s failure to attend the funeral and his immediate move to Kew— 
still further from Cumnor than Windsor—has been attributed by Frere to 
guilty knowledge about the death. This is not necessarily so, he had long 
been estranged from his wife and while public interest was focussed on 
the death, the inquest and the funeral it would be perfectly reasonable for 
him to seek the privacy of his own home. A further motive would be 
eagerness to impress the Queen with his distinterest in Amy. Dudley’s 
character would fit well into a modern boardroom, intelligent, ambitious, 
forceful and a little meddlesome. Such a man may grow out of the woman 
he married in his earlier obscure days if she lacks the qualities to rise with 
him. He could not resist the impulse to organize everything, even a 
coroner’s jury which has its common law duty to perform. The quasi- 
administrative directions sent to Blount would come more readily to his 
pen than tender enquiries about his cast-off wife. He percipiently refers to 
“the malicious talk that I know the wicked world will use” which i is in 
keeping with the realism of his nature. 


So the known facts are, an ambitious and unpopular husband has a 
wife who has become an encumbrance. She is found dead at the foot of a 
staircase but there is no description of the condition of the body other 
than an undisturbed headdress. Was it natural death, accident, suicide or 
murder? The evidence available now is insufficient to warrant anything 
more than speculation although the jury at the time may have had more 
information than has been recorded. 


Many people are found dead at the foot of flights of stairs without 
necessarily having fallen down the flight. It may be coincidence that a fatal 
seizure took them at that point or that, feeling ill, the victim was making 
for the bedroom when collapse accurred. It was clearly assumed at the time 
that Amy Robsart’s death resulted from a fall. While this may have been, 
correct a modern medical jurist would not accept this explanation without 
further investigation. A fatal accidental fall down stairs is a rarity in a 
healthy young adult without signs of external injury and a head injury 
or broken neck would not leave undisturbed a head covering. These con- 
siderations apply with even stronger force to suicide or hemicide. There 
are no recorded cases of a person being thrown downstairs with murderous 
intent, a method which most people would regard as unreliable. 


The late Professor Jan Aird bases an interesting theory on a letter dated 
April 18th 1559 from de Feria, the Spanish Ambassador to King Philip of 
Spain. Referring to Robert Dudley he writes: — 


“Lord Robert has come so much into favour that he does what he likes 
with affairs, and it is even said that Her Majesty visits him in his chafnber 
night and day. People talk of this so freely that they go so far as to 
say that his wife has a malady in one of her breasts, and the Queen is 
only waiting for her to die to marry Lord Robert.” ° 
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Professor Aird suggests that the disease of the breast was a cancer and 
points out the tendency of this disorder to give rise to secondary deposits in 
remote parts of the body, notably in bone. If Amy Robsart had deposits 
of cancer in the neck collapse of a vertebra could easily occasion death; 
a broken neck with very little violence. Bleeding into a deposit of cancer 
in the brain would produce a similar effect. Professor Aird’s view suggests: 
a natural cause for death and even excludes a fall. It is, however, only a 
hypothesis depending for substantiation on a skilled autopsy. Further,- 
there is nothing in contemporary accounts to indicate that Amy was 
seriously ill or that she suffered the severe pain which usually accompanies 
secondary bone cancer. Finally, as a cause of sudden death this must be 
one of the rarest of all. l 


Common things occur most commonly and the most probable cause 
of sudden unexpected death in a previously healthy woman aged 28 is a 
form of stroke known as subarachnoid haemorrhage. This is produced by 
the bursting of a congenital malformation in one of the arteries at the 
base of the brain which results in bleeding between the membranes 
surfounding the brain and the brain itself. This kind of haemorrhage 
seldom gives warning symptoms and may be compatible with apparently 
perfect health. This is a purely speculative proposition and is put forward 
merely on probabilities. 


The purpose of this paper is to illustrate how, without the resources of 
modern post-mortem examination, it is impossible to be sure of a cause 
of death. There is no evidence to show positively that Amy Robsart fell 
downstairs, indeed the absence of disturbance of her coif suggests other- 
wise. This being so a natural cause of death becomes a probability and the 
commonest of all in a woman of her age is spontaneous subarachnoid 
haemorrhage. Dudley may have been unpopular and the subject of many 
rumours but with the information available to-day it is not possible to 
connect him with his wife’s death. In Elizabethan times an open verdict 
might have been more appropriate than one of accidental death; with a 
modern coroner’s enquiry the cause of death would have been settled and 
there would have been no mystery. 
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POLITICS 

LIBERALS AND THE 1923 GENERAL ELECTION 
By William Booth 

O THE RESULT 


HE result of the 1923 General Election was the most complex of the 

century. Each of the three parties had more than 150 seats in 

Parliament; each had at least 29 per cent of the total vote. The 
Conservatives, polling 5,544,540 votes, gained 258 seats; the Labour party, 
with 4,508,504 votes, had 191 seats; the Liberals, with 4,314,202 votes, 
gained 158 seats. The cross-currents at work in the Election are best 
shown by the gains and losses of each party. Though the Liberals gained 
69 seats from the Conservatives and 12 from Labour, they lost 22 to 
Labour and “14 to the Conservatives. Labour gained 40 from the Çon- 
servatives and 22 from the Liberals, but lost 12 to the Liberals and four 
to the Conservatives. 

A definite regional pattern does emerge from the results. The first to be 
declared—at 9.40 p.m—was from the Exchange Division of Manchester 
where Mr. R. Noton Barclay (Liberal) beat Sir Edwin Stockton, Con- 
servative free trader, by 12,248 votes to 10,449. The Liberal majority of 
nearly 2,000 represented a turnover of some 5,000 votes compared with 
the 1922 result. The business vote was probably decisive in a constituency 
which has been safe for the Socialists since its abolition. 

When the Exchange result was announced to waiting crowds in the big 
cities they could have been excused for thinking that they would see a 
strong Liberal Government again, as in 1906. But such a turnover was 
confined generally to a few parts of the country. ; 

Lord Derby’s fears for Lancashire and the North-West were more than 
realised. Five of the ten Manchester seats (Blackley, Exchange, Moss Side, 
Rusholme and Withington) went Liberal, and one (Clayton) was won by 
Labour. As Labour already held three seats, only the Hulme Division 
remained Conservative. ‘Manchester has saved England for free trade as 
it has done before,” exulted the Manchester Guardian. inroads were made 
into Salvidge’s Liverpool—the Liberals won Wavertree and West Derby, ` 
and the Socialists took Edgehill. 

Lancashire was sweeping in its rejection of Conservatism. As Lord Derby 
had forecast, Comyn-Platt was beaten in Southport, but the Liberals also 
took Blackpool from Lord Derby’s brother. Major'H. M. Meyler was the 
first-ever Liberal M.P. for Blackpool. There were other Liberal gains grom 
the Conservatives in the county seats of Darwen, Lancaster (where a 
10,500 Conservative majority was turned into a 5,500 Liberal one), 
Lonsdale and Royton. The Liberals took Accrington frm Labour, and 
also Rochdale, where Ramsay Muir “created something like a religious 
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revival of Liberalism in 1923”. (14) Against this, however, Sir William 
Edge, a junior Minister in the Coalition from 1919 to 1922, was beaten in 
Bolton by Labour, and the Conservatives surprisingly took Middleton and 
Prestwich from the Liberals. The defeat of Edge is a reminder that the 
rejection of ex-coalition Liberals was a feature of the election. Some of 
their most well-known names—Churchill, Mond and C. A. McCurdy— 
were among those to lose. 

In Cheshire, Altrincham, Stalybridge and Hyde, and the Wirral were 
all won by the Liberals from the Conservatives, and they failed by only 
80 votes to take Knutsford, and 196 votes to win Eddisbury. In Altrincham, 
Robert Alstead converted a Conservative majority of 7,669 into a Liberal 
one of 2,965. 

Apart from Lancashire and the North-West, the Liberals made little 
impact in urban areas, but they did surprisingly well in some of the rural 
constituencies, and they also took seaside resorts and spa towns such as 
Bath, Blackpool, Southport, Torquay and Weston-super-Mare. The 
Manchester Guardian commented: “It is indeed curious how many Liberal 
suceesses there have been in places which have cathedrals, racecourses and 
esplanades.”’ (15) Indeed, their most surprising win of all came in the 
Chichester Division of West Sussex. On polling day, Lloyd George had 
predicted at Chichester: “Liberals here will win one of the most startling 
victories in the country.” And so it proved, for an apparently impregnable 
Conservative majority of 12,742 was converted into a Liberal one of 1,165. 
Chichester, like Blackpool, was Liberal for the first time. 


The traditional Liberal areas returned to the fold—two gains in Cornwall 
gave the party 100 per cent representation in the county, and three gains 
in Devon brought them all the country seats except Honiton (where the 
Conservative majority fell to 293), though the Conservatives still held a 
Plymouth seat, and a free trade Conservative, Sir Robert Newman, held 
Exeter. 

The Liberals gained two seats each in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Gloucestershire, Leicestershire, Norfolk and Wiltshire, and three in 
Somerset—as well as winning such obviously rural areas as Huntingdon- 
shire, the Isle of Ely and the Sudbury Division of Suffolk. 


By contrast, the Liberals made little or no impact in Scotland, where 
they gained three seats, but lost four to the Labour and four to the Con- 
servatives. They registered few gains in the London area, won no seats 
at all in Birmingham, and lost two seats to Labour in Bristol. While, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, they gained Dewsbury, Elland and Keighley 
from Labour, and Sowerby and Bradford North from the Tories, they also 
lost Huddersfield, Shipley and West Leeds to Labour, and the Park 
Divigion of Sheffield to the Conservatives. A surprisingly encouraging area 
for the Liberals was the North-East where they took three seats from 
Labour, two in Newcastle-on-Tyne and one in Gateshead, across the river. 


Many of the Labour party’s gains were concentrated in a triangle which 
had its apex in South-West London, and which fanned out to the North- 
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east and east through East and South-East London and through Essex to 
East Anglia in the North and Gravesend in the South. In this relatively 
small area were 22 of Labour’s 40 gains from the Conservatives, and 6 
of their 22 gains from the Liberals. The other Labour gains were to be 
found mainly in the cities, in Lancashire and Yorkshire, and in Scotland 
(where they gained seven and lost two). 

Conservative losses were largely to the Liberals in the North-West and 
agricultural areas, and to Labour in the London area, Essex, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Their gains had little regional pattern about them, except 
that six were in Scotland and two in Derbyshire. 


Why did the Liberals do so well in certain areas, and fail to register an 
impact in others? It is quite clear that in some parts of the country— 
notably the London area—the Labour party were organising themselves 
more efficiently and the working classes were identifying themselves with 
Labour policies and personalities. Attlee and Morrison were establishing 
the new Labour image, and only Sir Percy Harris and Frank Briant were 
successful in holding on to working-class areas for any length of time in 
London and the south-east. ° 

Obviously the breach between coalition Liberals and ““Wee frees” had 
not been healed altogether in some places despite the gloss of Abingdon 
Street, although Cardiganshire (which had been Liberal since 1832 except 
for a short time in 1855) was the only constituency which allowed itself 
the luxury of a fight between two types of Liberal. 


It is too simple an answer to say that Liberal victories were due entirely 
to the free trade platform. In the Manchester area, for example, the calibre 
of candidates was generally higher. There was Charles Masterman at 
Rusholme, Ernest Simon in Withington and Philip Oliver in Blackley. 
Rarisay Muir’s fervour in Rochdale has already been mentioned, but he 
and a group of Manchester Liberals had been bringing fresh ideas into the 
Liberal party for some time, and thinking beyond the narrow confines of 
free trade. " 

A group of Manchester businessmen had begun meeting at Simon’s 
home in 1919 to discuss industrial affairs. This new “Manchester School” 
had invited Ramsay Muir, then Professor of Modern History at the 
Victoria University of Manchester, to join them, and aftey six meetings, 
he produced a small book entitled “Liberalism and Industry”. The 
Manchester Liberal Federation, after a public reading of Muir’s book, 
endorsed it at once with enthusiasm as “ʻa basis for the solution of the 
many social. and industrial problems with which the nation is con- 
fronted”. (16) . 

It was, perhaps, symptomatic of the decline of regional influence that 
when Simon and Muir were elected to Parliament in 1923 they found, ‘“‘the 
members, like the leaders, still uninterested in a constructive industrial 
programme”. (17) This remark of Simon’s, although generally accurate, was 
unfair to Lloyd George. “Tve fought him as hard as anyone,” said Charles 
Masterman to his wife in the early months of 1924, “but I have to confess, 
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when Lloyd George came back to the party, ideas came back to the 
party”. (18) It was Lloyd George who was to take the ideas of Ramsay 
Muir and the Manchester Liberals and mould them into the constructive ~ 
programme which was advocated in the late 1920s in a host of pamphlets 
and proposals. 

Another reason for Liberal success in the Manchester area was Colonel 
Tommy Tweed, who, from 1918 to 1926, was secretary of the Manchester 
Liberal Federation. (19) Mrs. Masterman has called him a brilliant 
Organiser (20), and he was one of the group (along with Ramsay Muir, 
Philip Guedalla, E. T. Scott of the Manchester Guardian, and Ernest 
Simon), who put forward the idea of the Liberal Summer Schools, which 
did so much for creative Liberal thinking between the wars. 

In the single-minded concentration of the 1923 General Election on the 
sole issue of free trade, insufficient notice was taken of the work done by 
the Manchester Liberals. And afterwards, the voters were not adequately 
receptive to their ideas—perhaps they did not trust Lloyd George, who 
gave them publicity. The five-million votes cast for the Liberal party in 
1929 were not enough to upset the Conservative or Labour parties. 

There are signs now that the Liberals are learning from their inter-war 
failures. They are realising that it is only in a complete regeneration of 
regionalism and regional thinking—along the line of the Manchester 
Liberals in 1923—that ultimate Liberal success will come. The Highland 
revival in 1964 came 36 years after the publication of the “Tartan” Book. 


(14) oan Muir: An Autobiography and Some Essays, p 181 (Lund, Humphries, 
43). 


(15) Manchester Guardian, December 8, 1923. 
(16) Ramsay Muir, op cit., p 181. 
(17) ibid, p 181. 


(18) = 9) G. Masterman, by Lucy Masterman, pp 345-346 (Nicholson and Watson, 
1939). 


(19) Colonel Thomas Frederic Tweed (1890-1940); secretary, Manchester Liberal 
Federation, 1918-26; chief organiser of the Liberal party, 1927-33; political 
adviser to Lloyd George, 1926-40. 


(20) In a letter to the author. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO AN INCOMES POLICY 
By Paul Derrick i 


ECAUSE our economic position is particularly vulnerable, Britain 
B: likely to be the first country to devise an effective incomes policy. 
In the short run speculation against the pound is a continual threat 
to our balance of payments and will remain one until an effective inter- 
national currency is devised. Sterling held abroad is worth four times our 
gold and dollar reserves and we cannot devalue without danger as the 
French did in 1957 and 1958. 


In the long run we are likely to have to pay more and more in manu- 
factures for essential imports of food and raw materials as other counties 
become more industrialised and do more of their own manufacturing. 
At the same time greater economic equality is likely to increase the 
effective demand for food relatively to that for manufactures. For both 
these reasons the terms of trade are likely to move against us although 
they have, on the whole, moved in our favour during the last thirteen 
years. We have got to make our exports more competitive if we are to 
pay for essential imports of food and raw materials. Last year we spent 
£374 millions more than we earned quite apart from investment abroad; 
and a nation cannot afford to go on doing this any more than a family. 


Therefore, as successive Chancellors have been telling us for seventeen 
years, we have got to stabilise our prices and prevent incomes increasing 
faster than output in an expanding, full employment economy. Sir Stafford 
Cripps produced his White Paper on Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices - 
in February 1948. Mr. Macmillan published a similar White Paper in 
March 1956 and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd issued his in February 1962. Mr. 
George Brown has produced three White Papers on the subject so far; 
and when the last one was published on April the 8th he said that we had 
now got an incomes policy. Mr. Woodcock and others ha¥e been more 
cautious in their pronouncements on the problem. 


The White Paper said that we could not afford to allow incomes to 
increase, On an average, by more than 34%, a year. Oddly enough Mr. 
Brown told the Commons on April the 7th that the “old negative concept 
of wage restraint’? was at an end and told the Scottish T.U.C. a week 
later that the government had “‘no intention of running a policy of wage 
restraint”. The unions appeared to take a similar view of restraint. During 
this week the airline pilots won a 8.2%, increase with a further 4.5% 
next October, the nurses won Increases ranging from 9%, go 15°% and the 
postmen won a 9.6% increase with a further 34%, next January. White 
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collar engineering workers rejected a 34%, offer and the miners and the 
railwaymen were working on new claims. About a million workers had 
claims pending at the time of the White Paper. 


The White Paper recognised that there were special cases in which 
increases of more than 34%, were justified; but this clearly meant that 
workers in other industries would have to be content with less than 34%. 
The National Board for Prices and Incomes may find that some price 
increases have been unjustified; but companies will no doubt be able to 
show that others have been the inevitable consequence of higher costs. 
When steel prices were raised soon after the publication of the White 
Paper the British Iron and Steel Federation was soon protesting that the 
increases allowed by the Iron and Steel Board were not enough. Unilever’s 
soap prices were raised at the same time; but Mr. J. F. Knight, a member 
of the Prices & Incomes Board and formerly financial director of Unilever, 
will no doubt be able to show that the increases were justified by higher 
costs in spite of the 11%, increase in the Unilever dividend. The increase 
in income tax and insurance contributions and the increased taxation on 
petrol, beer, tobacco etc., will also add to living costs. 


In the face of rising living costs the farmers, the doctors and other 
sections of the community will do all they can to maintain their living 
standards and share of the national income. And at trade union conferences 
throughout the summer resolutions calling for wage increases are likely 
to be passed in spite of trade union loyalty to the Labour Government and 
in spite of the energy and eloquence of Mr. Brown. 


The T.U.C. has repeatedly recognised the need to prevent incomes in- 
creasing faster than output if prices are to be stabilised and exports made 
more competitive; but it has always insisted that it could only recommend 
affiliated unions to co-operate in an incomes policy if it applied to all 
incomes, to profits and dividends as well as to wages and salaries. Labour’s 
election manifesto promised that a Labour Government would work out 
such a policy in consultation with the unions. 


The General Council of the T.U.C. have accepted Mr. Brown’s White 
Paper and have said in their report that they “believe” it provides an 
incomes policy applying to all incomes. The conference of trade union 
executives on April the 30th approved this report by 6,649,000 votes to 
1,811,000, two’ thirds of the votes against the policy being those of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. But at the same time many 
delegates at this conference and at other trade union conferences have been 
critical of the White Paper and have doubted whether its policies did 
apply fairly to all incomes. 

Even the Institution of Professional Civil Servants, to which senior 
officials at Mr. Brown’s Department of Economic Affairs belong, declared 
that the policy should be opposed unless it applied “fairly and equitably” 
to all incomes. Mr. Woodcock at the April conference was more brutal. 
He did not oppose the T.U.C. report; but he did say that the White Paper 
did not provide either a plan or a policy and that there was not the 
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remotest possible chance of increases in incomes being kept down to 34% 
in 1965 


The government’s task of persuading trade unionists to accept a 34% 
a year limit on wage increases was made rather more difficult by the ease 
with which M.P.s won a 85% increase last November and possibly also 
by the government’s failure to support the Emoluments of Top Manage- 
ment (Disclosure & Regulation) Bill last February. What is likely to happen 
if the government fails to get its incomes policy accepted? Some say that it 
will be forced to devalue the pound and foreign holders of sterling will 
certainly keep a close watch on what happens at trade union conferences 
in Britain this summer and on the increases in wage rates and earnings. © 


But devaluation would not solve the problem. It would lead to a first 
class balance of payments crisis as a result of loss of confidence in the 
pound even if it did, at the same time, make our exports more competitive. 
We should be likely to find it harder to borrow from foreign bankers 
and to maintain essential supplies of food and raw materials. One certain 
consequence would be a sharp rise in the cost of living and there can be 
little doubt that the unions would seek to offset this by pressing wage 
claims. Before long we would be back where we were before devaluation, 
facing the same old problems over again. 


The Labour Government might be defeated and a Conservative Govern- 
ment might be returned with a massive majority. But it would be faced 
with the same problem. It is unlikely that there would be a sharp move- 
ment of the terms of trade in our favour as there was in 1952. And it is 
also unlikely that new attempts to “‘curb home demand” would be any 
more effective than in 1956 and 1961. 


At the time of the budget the bank rate had already been at 7%, for 
twice as long as it had been when Mr. Selwyn Lloyd was Chancellor in 
1961—double the rate in France. After the budget the Economist said that 
“in his first six months as Chancellor Mr. Callaghan has imposed more 
than twice as big a sqeeze as any Conservative Chancellor ever did’ 
Public expenditure has not been cut back in quite the same way and the 
restrictions have been forced on the government for external reasons. But 
it should be clear that further restrictions could do little to prevent incomes 
increasing faster than output. : 

Restrictions on demand may be needed to prevent speculation against 
the pound; but they affect output more than incomes and are not, therefore, 
a good way of preventing incomes increasing faster than output. The 
restrictions of 1956 and 1961 may have made it harder for companies to 
pay wage increases; but their effect on output was much more dramatic 
and unit costs were raised. Even if restrictions were imposed which drove 
down wages and prices as in the early thirties and resulted in two or 
three million unemployed the fall in production would still be likely to 
be greater than the fall in incomes. 

The problem we face in the post war world is to psevent incomes in- 
creasing faster than output in an expanding, full employment economy 
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and we shall only get the co-operation of the unions in an incomes policy 
if it applies to profits and dividends as well as to wages and salaries much 
more clearly than the policy proclaimed in Mr. Brown’s White Paper. 


The T.U.C. had great difficulty in accepting Sir Stafford Cripps White 
Paper in 1948 owing to the “limited and weak” character of its references 
to profits and dividends. The report of the General Council of the T.U.C. 
to the conference of trade union executives held on March the 24th of that 
year declared that “a firmer policy for the control of prices and profits is a 
necessary condition of acceptance by union leaders of additional restraints 
upon wage movements”. The report was accepted by five and a half 
million votes to two million; but two and a half years later, in September 
1950, the T.U.C. repudiated restraint in wage claims in spite of price and 
other controls and in spite of the 30% tax on distributed profits. 


In 1949 the T.U.C. recognised that the direct control of profits was not 
practicable. “The amount of profit made by an individual undertaking” 
it said in a special report, ‘“‘depends upon a number of factors and since 
many of these cannot be precisely estimated or controlled in advance, 
close statutory or administrative determination of profits before they are 
made is not practicable”. 


In 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954 it called for the legal limitation of 
dividends; but trade unionists are not very impressed by temporary 
legislation of the kind proposed in 1940 and 1951 since this merely means 
that the distribution of dividends is delayed while profits accumulate on 
behalf of shareholders—as under the voluntary restraint observed in 1948 
and 1949. For the last ten years the T.U.C. has been content to call for 
the stabilisation or control of prices and for increased taxation of profits; 
and governments have appealed for price reductions and promised to tax 
profits and dividends if they increased faster than wages. 


Mr. Brown has set up new machinery in an attempt to curb “un- 
‘justified’? increases in prices or in profits and dividends; but as the 
O.E.C.D, recognised in a report published last August and as the 
N.E.C.D, recognised three months earlier it is extraordinarily difficult to 
extend an incomes policy to profits and dividends in this way. The pro- 
nouncements gf the National Board for Prices and Incomes may have 
more effect than those of the Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes 
and the appeals of successive Chancellors; but it is very doubtful whether 
they will have more than a marginal effect upon living costs 


As Sir Stafford Cripps pointed out, exporters have to be allowed to 
secure as high prices as possible; and companies do not voluntarily reduce 
their prices if they can sell all they can produce at higher prices. The 
powars of the Prices & Incomes Board may be increased; but controls over 
prices and profit margins did not prevent the T.U.C. repudiating restraint 
in wage claims under the last Labour Government. Price controls lead to 
all kinds of problems and Mr. Wilson used to be very glad to be able 
to make bonfires of controls from time to time. In any case if pronounce- 
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ments about prices or price controls did prevent profits and dividends 
increasing by more than 343%, a year the effect would be to undermine 
incentive. 


The same kind of problems arise with tax changes. In an expanding, 
full employment economy increases in taxes on industry like the profits 
tax tend to be passed on to the consumer in higher prices. Nine increases 
in the profits tax since 1946 have not prevented dividends increasing much 
faster than wages. The 50%, profits tax in 1951 did not prevent dividends 
increasing by 8% in May of that year and by 15%, in June. Last year 
dividends were 14%, higher than a year earlier. In the last quarter of 1964 
they were 17.7% higher, in the first quarter of this year 18.8% higher and 
in March alone 20.2% higher. 


No doubt the prospect of a 40% Corporation Profits Tax will curb 
dividend increases to some extent; but if taxation is heavy enough to 
prevent profits and dividends from increasing by more than 34°% it will 
undermine incentive in exactly the same way as the Excess Profits Levy 
of 1952. Management will say that increasing productivity is simply, not 
worth while if no-one is going to be allowed to benefit thereby. An Inc8mes 
Equalisation Tax of the kind proposed by the Economist after the election 
would have the same kind of effect: it would undermine incentive when 
the need is to increase incentive. 


Mr. Brown recognised this danger when he said in a recent article in 
the Director that “‘without any question at all private enterprise must be 
allowed to earn its profits”. His White Paper says that increases in profits 
and dividends are in order when they result from increased efficiency; but 
he might have asked himself whether the efficiency that is increased is 
that of the shareholders who receive the dividends. And if, as a result of 
increased efficiency, profits and dividends increase by more than 34% a 
year the incomes policy is not in fact applying to profits and dividends. 


This is the basic contradiction of trying to apply an incomes policy to, 
profits and dividends by taxing profits or trying to influence prices. The 
whole approach is mistaken and self defeating. If the policy succeeds in 
preventing dividends increasing, on an average, by more than 34%, it 
undermines incentive; but if it does not undermine incentive it will not 
be extending an incomes policy to profits and dividends. It is just not good 
enough for Mr. Brown to say that we have got an incomes policy applying 
to all incomes if only we could get the workers to understand it or to say 
that he is not asking for restraint in wage claims, 


The Joint Declaration of Intent of last December said that the objective 
of an incomes policy was to “‘ensure that the benefits of faster growth 
are distributed in a way that satisfies the claims of social need and justice”. 
But to curb incomes by taxation and price controls is not the way to get 
faster growth and greater productivity. As Sir Stafford Cripps said, high 
profits are needed to finance development. The problem is, as Conservative 
election manifestos like to put it, to ensure that alf sections of the 
community share fairly in the benefits of increasing prosperity. 
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This cannot be done by taxing profits or by controlling prices but only 
by changing the basis of industrial ownership, by ensuring that all those 
actively associated in production share fairly in the earnings of industry. 
As the National Economic Development Council said two years ago, “a 
policy for prices and money incomes can only succeed if those concerned 
are convinced that restraint by one section of the community will not 
merely result in gains by other sections”. But wage earners will not be 
convinced of this so long as the law gives all the residual earnings of 
companies to ordinary shareholders. 


The government would do well to recall what Mr. Gaitskell said when he 
addressed the T.U.C. on the problem of incomes policy in 1951. He then 
commended the idea of “some form of partnership by the workers in 
individual firms or industries through, for example, the distribution of 
bonus shares reflecting the rise in undistributed profits”. The Dutch trade 
unions produced similar proposals at the end of last year and in America 
the United Automobile Workers have demanded a share in the earnings 
of motor companies. 


Basic changes in industrial ownership of this kind are, of course, a very 
different matter from temporary legislation for the limitation of dividends 
as proposed in 1940 and 1951. The latter, as Mr. Wilson said in January 
1964, would tend to lead to the misallocation of resources, to undermine 
incentive and ossify the economy. Permanent legislation setting a limit on 
the return as well as the liability of the shareholder and providing for 
participation by both workers and consumers in company earnings would 
be a very different matter. Incentive would be increased and the prosperity 
of a company or industry would automatically result in price reductions. 
A start might be made by allowing co-operative and building societies and 
companies, like the John Lewis Partnership, that limit the return they 
pay on capital to pay Corporation Profits Tax at a reduced rate. 


The government is due to bring in legislation on companies next year 
‘and as the weaknesses of its present incomes policy become more apparent 
it should be investigating the possibility of strengthening that policy by 
making changes in company organisation more radical than anything 
proposed by the Jenkins Committee. Professor Fogarty recently argued in 
the P.E.P. pamphlet Companies after Jenkins that radical changes were 
needed. Fifteen years ago Mr. Callaghan was telling the 1950 Labour 
Party conference what kind of changes were needed. He said that it was 
immoral that shareholders should continue to receive an unlimited return 
when their liability was limited and that wage earners should have the 
legal right to share in company earnings. 

Six months later Mr. Albu, now Minister of State for Economic Affiairs, 
put forward similar proposals in a Fabian pamphlet; and in 1958 Mr. 
Wilson declared that “there is plenty of room in our financial system for 
a very big expansion of that kind of company organisation that rules out 
the equity elemé@ht and the possibility of unearned capital gains”. Mr. 
Darling, Mr. Jenkins and Mr. Crosland have expressed similar views. 
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In seeking a more effective incomes policy the Labour Government 
should not be seeking ways and means of restoring price controls but ways 
and means of “‘securing for workers by hand and brain the full fruits of 
their industry upon a basis of common ownership”. When he was first 
elected leader of the Labour Party Mr. Wilson reaffirmed his faith in 
Clause Four of its constitution; and when Clause Four calls for “the most 
equitable distribution that may be possible” of the earnings of industry it 
is calling for an incomes policy based on social Justice. 

Instead of thinking up new ways of taxing profits Labour should be 
seeking ways and means of making company ownership itself a form of 
Common Ownership, of replacing production for profit by production for 
use right through industry. Such an approach to socialism would not only 
win the support of many active Labour Party workers but would also 
appeal to many Liberals who talk about “Co-Ownership” in industry and 
to some of the Conservatives who talk about the need for partnership. 
We as a nation can no longer afford the antagonisms and stoppages that 
characterise capitalist society. 
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THE POLITICS OF JOHANNES ALTHUSIUS 
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Johannes Althusius’ Politica Methodice Digesta appeared in 1603 and became 
a text book in many universities. Except for Bodin’s De Republica it was the 
first comprehensive treatise in political theory and institutions. Enlarged 
editions were issued by the author who in addition to his extremely wide, 
reading performed the duties of a Mayor in a small German city. He was an 
original thinker and his interest for us today is that he broke away from 
the autocracy which prevailed both in theory and practice and advocated the 
division of power on a federal basis. 

While Hobbes in his Leviathan stridently proclaimed the centralisation of 
the executive power Althusius desired limited government which would give 
more scope to the citizens. 

It is surprising that no translations of his “bestseller? appeared and after a 
few decades the work received little attention. Not till the appearance of 
Gierke’s masterly treatise on him did his name and work emerge from the 
shadows. Lord Acton once described his book as the best work on modern 
political thinking. Students in many lands will be grateful for the abridged 
translation enriched as it is by two admirable introductions’ one of them by 
the translator the other by Carl J. Friedrich of Harvard University. There is 
a most useful bibliography, appendix II, indicating the remarkable width of 
Althusius’ studies and numberless footnotes. Thus at last after three and a 
half centuries this outstanding German publicist comes into his own again. 

- G. P. Goocu 
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RUDYARD KIPLING 1865-1936 
A CENTENARY RE-ASSESSMENT 
By Rosalind Wade 


O approach this re-assessment on the basis of personal experience may 

seem to preclude a balanced judgement. Yet in considering the work 

af Rudyard Kipling many people will have difficulty in doing other- 
wise. A copy of the pocket edition of the Just So Stories, decorated with 
the author’s own striking illustrations, may well be the first book they 
remember. Even parents who had no particular talent for instructing or 
entertaining young children took advantage of the histrionic opportunities 
offered by these imaginative tales. ‘But while the whale had been swimming 
the Mariner, who was indeed a person of infinite-resource-and-sagacity had 
taken his jack knife and cut up the raft into a little square grating all 
running criss-cross...” 

Almost certainly very young children did not understand the meaning 
of ‘sagacity’ or ‘resource’. Yet the impact of such words conditioned the 
growing mind for a fuller comprehension later on. Note also the amusing 
use Of alliteration in a previous paragraph. What an education in the 
fantastic and allusive, which at the same time laid a foundation of taste 
and humour. 

Within a few years, boys and girls in their thousands were reciting ‘IP. 
From this distance in time it is enlightening to consider the high standards 
of conduct prescribed by this over-publicised and technically under- 
estimated poem. 

“If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you... 


If you can wait and not be tired of waiting 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies...” 
to the final stanza with its glowing promise of reward: 

‘Yours is te earth and everything that’s in it...’ 

An exacting standard of personal self-discipline was inescapably a part 
of Kipling’s own creed and one which he never hesitated to put into 
practice. He was shortly to enjoy another big break-through with his junior 
readers. Poetry lessons in school had been tedious until a few enterprising 
teachers introduced into the class-room a comprehensive anthology known 
as “Poems of Today’. And among the most popular inclusions was 
Kiplang’s ‘Sussex’. 

“Each to his choice and I rejoice 
The lot has fallen to me 

* In a fair ground—in a fair ground— 
Yea, Sussex by the sea!” 
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It followed almost inevitably that the novels of Rudyard Kipling 
presently bridged another gap. ‘Kim’ and the ‘Light that Failed’—the latter 
written when he was only twenty-five—provided the clear narrative and 
colourful background which were fashionable in the fiction of that time as 
well as an absolute requirement, not only of the adult, but also of the 
adolescent reader. Then came the feast of the short stories; “The Man Who 
would be King’, with its evocative Eastern background, “They’, the 
bewildering ghost story which gets nowhere in coming to terms with the 
supernatural yet contains some of the most compelling descriptions of the 
Sussex countryside ever written—and many others. 


Unavoidably, for the generation which grew up during and after the 
publication of these works, other reading and experience tended temporarily 
to diminish Kipling’s appeal and influence. When they were ready to 
upgrade their early favourites loyal devotees received a shock. Kipling was 
‘out’. For it appeared that he stood for and voiced opinions about the 
British Empire and India in particular which forward-looking people no 
longer held. This attitude of uncompromising hostility to the writings of a 
man who had been acclaimed by readers of all ages throughout the Empire 
and Commonwealth persisted until his death and for long after—in fact, 
to the present time. 


Before making any attempt to discover the reason for this almost 
unprecedented decline in general esteem it is instructive to consider the 
outstanding facts of Kipling’s life and of his Indian associations in 
particular. He was born in Bombay towards the end of December 1865. 
His father, Lockwood Kipling, a professor of architectural sculpture at the 
University, was already well known in Empire circles for his book, ‘Man 
and Beast in India’, a work which revealed a specialised knowledge of the 
culture and customs of the country in which he had chosen to make his 
home. Mrs. Kipling was the daughter of a Wesleyan preacher, the youngest 
of five sisters who had all made interesting marriages, one being Lady 
Burne-Jones, another the mother of Stanley Baldwin. During his babyhood - 
in India Rudyard Kipling and his sister Trix enjoyed the pampered, colour- 
ful existence typical of young Anglo-Indian children of the time, spoon-féd 
by Hindustani servants on mystery, folk-lore and animal fable. 

When he was six and Trix three years old the children, were sent to 
England to board with ‘foster’ parents, a not uncommon practice amongst 
emigrants as Bombay was believed to be unhealthy for white children. 
This arrangement lasted for six years and makes a grim chapter in the 
records of child persecution. The foster parents who received the young 
Kiplings seem to have practised every sadistic device to intimidate and 
frustrate the helpless pair. Something of this heart-rending saga is embodied 
in the short story ‘Baa-baa-black sheep’ and, to a lesser degree, in ‘The 
Light that Failed’. 


It was only when Mrs. Kipling visited the children in 1876 that the 
truth was discovered and other, though scarcely more comgenial, arrange- 
ments were made for the twelve-year-old boy. Kipling then entered 
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Westward Ho School in North Devon. The daily happenings at this 
brutally tough, mid-Victorian seminary were revealed some years later in 
the famous ‘Stalky’ books, 


It was fortunate indeed that Rudyard Kipling’s extraordinary resilience 
enabled him to withstand this further assault on his sensibilities. When, 
after ten years’ exile, he rejoined his parents in Lahore, he appeared to be 
quite unscathed by his experiences in England. Lockwood Kipling decided 
that his bookish short-sighted son might make a journalist and an opening 
was found for him on the Civil and Military Gazette. The work involved a 
sixteen-hour day in almost intolerable conditions, vividly described in 
many of the short stories. For recreation he turned to the bazaar, the 
officers’ mess and the ‘salons’ of the Anglo-Indian community. Many army 
personnel became his friends and from these contacts he formed his un- 
shakeable admiration for soldiers of all ranks, who performed, as he saw 
it, an essential task with scant personal reward to themselves; an attitude 
of mind which later was to be registered against him! 


Despite the gruelling nature of his daily work he published, during this 
perfdd, several of his best known books, including ‘Plain Tales from the 
Hills’ and ‘Wee Willie Winkie’. When he was barely twenty-three several 
of his London admirers urged him to come to London to ‘capture the 
capital’, as they euphemistically described his assault on literary London. 
This he agreed to do, not realising how uphill the progress of a 
comparatively unknown writer could be. During the succeeding months, 
working long hours in two dingy rooms in Villiers Street, near Charing 
Cross, he faced a period of near-starvation. 


He discovered that ‘sausage-and-mashed’ at twopence per portion was 
the most economical and sustaining food he could afford, and for some 
weeks this monotonous combination formed his staple diet, while it was 
said of him that he would ‘go anywhere for a meal’, Not that he had many 
_ opportunities for he appears to have been a solitary not instantly pre- 
possessing young man. It was a grim and lonely period during which he 
suffered deeply over a love affair which did not prosper and on which he 
drew freely in “The Light that Failed’. Finally, as a despairing gesture, he 
posted off a packet of original work to W. E. Henley, editor of “The 
National Gazette’. This included such poems as ‘Danny Deever’ and 
‘Mandalay’. The story goes that when Henley read these poems he jumped 
and shouted for joy. 


From that day success was assured, Within weeks Kipling was financially 
stable and had difficulty in fulfilling his many commissions. Three years 
later, the unhappy love affair forgotten, he married Katherine Balestier, 
sister of Walcot Balestier, an American publisher, and embarked upon a 
world tour as a honeymoon. 


What was the reason for that immediate, overwhelming popularity of 
poems which today many people find distasteful, even repellent? One of 
the reasons may well have been the increasing determination of people in 
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the Mother Country to understand more about this Empire which had so 
recently become their own. The conditions of: life endured by those who 
ruled and protected India and the Colonies were bluntly, often humorously 
communicated in a particular skilful ballad form which prompted T. S. 
Eliot to describe ‘Danny Deever’ as the ‘best ballad in the English 
language’. It was unfortunate that a complete reversal of public opinion 
about the subject matter of these poems should have obscured their literary 
value. 


Undoubtedly, the swing away from Kipling was mainly due to the 
altered attitude towards British rule in India, Of his two definitive periods 
in Lahore and Bombay, one provided the background for “The Jungle 
Books’, the other for his poems and short stories. Neither as a child nor 
a young man was he likely to have acquired the reactionary views later 
attributed to him, although he sincerely believed the Indian people to be 
incapable of conducting their own affairs and that the Englishman was 
ordained to do so! 


It was not a popular view; yet he was fearless in its expression; even if 


- the results were vexatious. When, in 1902, at Rottingdean, he and his ant, 


Lady Burne-Jones, demonstrated their disapproval of government policy 
towards the Boers by hanging out black drapes they had their windows 
smashed by the loyal, outraged villagers. In retaliation, Kipling locked up 
the cricket pavilion which he had recently presented to the village. Ill- 
feeling finally obliged him to leave Rottingdean and he then moved to 
Burwash, an isolated estate of great natural beauty at which he passed the 
remainder of his life. The house, Batemans, is open to the public, main- 
tained as a Kipling museum. 


The publication in that same year of his controversial poem ‘The 
Islanders’ was for Kipling the ‘point of no return’. Denigration of the 
National Sport is a provocation few writers are prepared to risk. A friend 
has told how Kipling was reluctant to visit Hove cricket ground at a time 
when a vicious parody of the poem was being circulated and threats of ° 
physical violence had been made against him. 


“With the flannelled fools at the wicket or the 
muddied oafs at the goals...” 


These words were superficially interpreted by games-playere as an attack 
on football and cricket: yet if those who were so readily outraged had 
studied the long closely-argued poem more deeply they would have 
perceived in it a wider application: a deep censure of the policy of England 
and the Empire as a whole for deliberately ignoring the true facts of our 
problems and commitments overseas. 


“When your strong men cheered in their millions while your 
striplings went to the war...” ° 


Read now, ‘The Islanders’ leaves an acrid taste in the mouth which 
makes understandable the storm created by its exhortations. 


‘On your own heads, in your own hands, the sin and the saving lies!’ 


L 
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It is difficult to reconcile this sane yet savage indictment with ‘Sussex’, 
written at about the same period, or with the reactionary ‘Morning Post’ 
contributions, from which Kipling was at that time deriving a large 
proportion of his income. 


At any rate, the articles and journalistic poems, together with “The 
Islander’, finally blurred the image of a champion of the oppressed which 
had so vividly declared itself in the amusing ‘anti-Establishment’ poem, 
‘The Widow of Windsor’, to say nothing of the immortal ‘Tommy’. 


It was generally agreed that Rudyard Kipling did not wilt unduly under 
personal attack; however that may be, his life within the present century 
became increasingly one of a recluse. Early in his married life he had 
suffered a major family grief with the death of his six-year-old daughter, 
Josephine. But it was the loss of his only son in the Battle of Loos which 
really finished his involvement with life. From then on he appeared to his 
close friends to be simply waiting for something which did not happen. 


Understandably he was bitter, for he was one of those fortunate or 
unfortunate people who can detect the trends in world events far in 
advgnce, and many years before the First World War he had warned his 
countrymen against the German menace, 


His last book, ‘Limits and Renewals’, was published only four years 
before his death and the stories, ‘Unprofessional’, “The Goal’, and many 
others are as incisive and compelling as any of the earlier work. It is 
interesting to note that, as distinct from the recent television series based 
on his stories, there is a growing demand for these, if not for the novels 
and poems. But a writer must be judged on the full range of his work as 
much as for the philosophy he communicates. During Kipling’s centenary 
year it is worth while considering carefully the overall achievement of a 
man who for many years commanded world-wide allegiance, and to get 
his life and his writings in perspective. 
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RANKE THE GOETHE OF HISTORIANS 


I call Ranke the Goethe of historians because his supremacy in his own 
sphere is equally unchallenged. Gibbon and Macauley were amateurs of 
genius, Ranke the first and greatest of professionals. There is no science of 
history and no agreed philosophy of history but there is such a thing as the 
scientific spirit by which I mean the disinterested pursuit of truth. Ranke’s 
first and most important benefaction to students all over the world was the 
exhortation to make a minute analysis of sources before they begin to con- 
struct an edifice. He proclaimed and illustrated this principle in the appendix 
to his first work published in his thirtieth year on the Latin and Teutonic 
nations at the end of the Middle Ages. This technical revolution which we 
. call Quellenkritik became part of the essential training of all serious historians 
and the practice was followed by himself during the next sixty years of 
unceasing activity. His second advice to scholars was as far as possible to stand 
above the battle and his resolve was expressed in a sentence in the preface 
to his first book which had become famous all over the world: “I will only 
describe how things actually were”. This principle was faithfully observed by 
himself, and in one of his last letters he put into a memorable sentence the 
conviction which had inspired his work: “the writing of history is a matter 
of conscience”. A further guiding light was his belief that in his own words 
“we study history in order to understand the life of mankind in all its totality”. 
In his university years he had studied the classics and theology and he had as 
good a right as anybody to declare: Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum 
puto. ` 
Eighty years after his death he is still very much alive. The Historische 
Kommission bei der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, the Bavarian 
Academy’s historical commission, of which he and King Maximilian were co- 
founders is paying him the supreme compliment of publishing his Diary and a 
mass of new material under the title: Leopold von Ranke, Aus Werk und 
Nachlass (R. Oldenbourg Verlag Miinchen-Wien). This important task has been 
entrusted to Professor Walther Peter Fuchs and Professor Theodor Schieder 
who are fitted by years of research to perform it with the maximum efficiency. 
Volume I, the only instalment which has hitherto appeared contains Ranke’s 
Tagebiicher which extend from his school years to the end of his life. Professor 
Fuchs, the editor of the present volume, has obtained some of his materials 
in America where a mass of Ranke’s papers had been procured after his death. 
The first impression of the reader of the Diary of the early years is the 
extraordinary range of its author’s interests. Ranke was not a great traveller 
and his foreign contacts were fewer than his world celebrity might lead us 
to expect. Although he had a British wife and visited England while he was 
writing his lengthy masterpiece on our controversial history of the 17th 
century he never got into close touch either with British scholars or British 
politicians. His closest foreign ties were with Thiers, the French historian and 
statesman. Ranke had seen Napoleon on his return when he gathered, his 
troops before the battle of Leipzig, and half a century later he talked with 
Napoleon III in the Tuileries. Though he took a keen interest in the party 
life of pre-Bismarckian and Bismarckian Germany he never delt the slightest 
inclination to embark on a political career. His own position may be described 
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as that of a liberal Conservative. He was incapable of passionate partisanship 
and he knew that his true vocation was in his library. He was the teacher of 
generations of scholars who became teachers themselves and among other 
scholars who rank among the most celebrated members of his school were 
Waitz Giesebrecht and Sybel. His importance was realized at the Court and 
indeed in every section of German life. Shortly before his death he received the 
Honour of the Citizenship of Berlin from the Mayor of the Capital. It is 
curious and disappointing that the Diary makes scarcely any reference to the 
writings which were the occupation and delight of his life. 

After completing his major works on Italy, the Papacy, the Reformation in 
Germany, on the zenith of the monarchy in France, the Prussian history and 
17th Century England his energies were unexhausted. He was no longer able to 
read, but his mind and memory were intact. His closing years witnessed the 
production of his Weltgeschichte, the least valuable but one of the most 
widely read of his major works. He dictated to one secretary from 9 to 2 and 
to another from 7 till midnight. His was a dedicated life. His conviction was 
that propaganda however much learning there may be behind it is not 
worthy of the name of history. If today another Froude or another Treitschke 
is unthinkable it is mainly due to his example and his teaching. All of us, 
` young and old, are his debtors. Students of the great master close these pages 
with the feeling of gratitude to the indefatigable editor and look forward with 
eager interest to the forthcoming four volumes. G. P. Goocw 


AVON STEMS THE FLOW 


The Eden Memoirs: The Reckoning. Cassell. 42s. 

With the third volume of his Memoirs, Lord Avon completes his story. With this 
volume too, he (perhaps unwittingly) completes the ‘shadow portrait’ of the author; 
the shadow could be faintly discerned in the first, it appeared stronger and darker 
in the second, and towards the end of the third volume, the picture is shadow- 
clear. For Lord Avon is shown to be a political ‘untouchable’—he moves with great 
men, he passes through major events, he achieves highest office—yet he appears 
untouched by the passions he helped to fan, unmoved by the triumphs and disasters 
he experiences, unremarked when the going was most remarkable of all. 

It is difficult to ascribe the reason for this strange state of limbo. First, of course, 
: Lord Avon is a pedestrian writer; second, he is a poor Editor and all gets its due— 
trivia and startling revelation alike. Third, it is possible that his temperature has 
been permanently lowered by too frequent exposure to cool Memoranda—but most 
of us, I think, could do better than ‘poor old boy’ as a description of Churchill in 
his farewell Cabinet. following the 1945 Election debacle. Most if not all is written, 
I regret to say, on the ‘poor old boy’ network. Eden and Sinclair were not in the 
War cabinet—find the result was “‘vexing’’; Stalin preferred red wine—Russian 
champagne did not agree with Mr. Eden. 

This is not to say that the volume does not reflect the great spate of national! and 
international energy that is a world war: it is ali there, slings and arrows complete: 
told, retold, remembered and told again strangling itself in a thousand word miles 
of telegraph tape, sinking beneath the burden of a million memos., teetering from 
the onslaught of a sound era of telephone calls. 

Of course, as has been stated before, Lord Avon has access to sources denied 
othe?s; he was the hub however, rather than the axle. 

Students and historians will find it a valuable mine to quarry for sources, diplo- 
mats will study it to see how it was all done. But only in the last chapters, the plans 
for D-Day on to Gefeat at the hands of the electorate and victory at the feet of the 
agressors then do we start to see Lord Avon’s thinking: the rejection of the Garter 
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his hoping for the post of Secretary-General of the United Nations, his feelings on 
defeat for his party: these have.some vesitiges of life. And the final sad paragraphs 
when he stakes his claim to consideration because of the intolerable burden he 


had forced upon his health and constitution, then we see a man who knows he has ` 


fallen short of the glittering heights: and is anxious to tell us why. In this, ‘The 
Reckoning” Lord Avon succeeds. Dominic Le For 


MACEDONIAN PLOT 
Revolution and Defeat. D. George Kousoulos. Oxford University Press, 35s. 

Not the least intriguing chapter of the grand guignol story of Greek Communism, 
especially during and after the last war, is that which deals with the Macedonian 
Question. In his valuable and authoritative book, D. George Kousoulos, Professor 
of Government in Washington, D.C., gives some revealing facts on this subject, 
showing that the demand for an autonomous or independent Macedonian State, 
to include the Greek portion of the province, was not only Bulgarian-inspired— 
the Bulgarians have always coveted Salonika and that part of the Aegean Coast— 
but that the issue was first raised as a party matter at the Third World Congress in 
Moscow, in 1921. There the leader of Greek delegation, an able lawyer called George 
Georgiades, was shocked to learn of Sofia’s ideas from the Secretary of the Bul- 
garian Communist Party, Vassili Kolarov, and when he returned home to Athens, 


disillusioned, he reversed his position and led the party’s move to regain indepen- ~ 


dence, crystalized in the February Conference of 1922. 

As C. M. Woodhouse says in a foreword to Professor Kousoulos’ book, “Of 
all the doctrinaire follies which Communism has imposed on the K.K.E. (the 
surviving elements are now represented in the Greek Parliament by the crypto- 
Communist Party, E.D.A.), none was more fatal than the ‘national question’— 
that Greek Macedonia should be detached to form part of an independent Macedon- 
ia or a unit in a Slav federation.” Russia, of course, would not be opposed to this, 
and Tito, who played his part in the international Communist assault on Greece 
from 1944 onwards, could hardly be expected to be as resentful as the Greeks, 
despite the fact that there is a Yugoslav sector of Macedonia. The Macedonian 
aspiration flopped, and the Greek Communist Party eventually disintegrated, 
following the crushing defeat of their guerrilla forces at the hands of the Greek 
National Army. 

To quote C. M. Woodhouse again: ‘Why are the Greek Communists so alieneto 


Greece? Because they are required to be everything that a Greek is not. A Greek : 


is patriotic, religious, emotional, loyal to his friends, hot-headed, but quick to 

forget a quarrel; he is loaded with philotimo, for which ‘self-respect’ is a feeble 

translation; however poor, he has a strong sense of private property; and he is 

passionately devoted to private property.” THOMAS ANTHEM 
BAUDELAIRE AS CRITIC n 

The Painter of Modern Life and other essays. Charles Baudelaire; edited and trans- 

lated by Jonathan Mayne. Phaidon Press. 34s. 

In 1955 the same editor and publishers were responsible for producing the first 
important selection of Baudelaire’s art criticism to have been published in this 
country, under the title The Mirror of Art. This book has unfortunately been out 
of print for some time, and the present volume is the first of two (at a slightly 
larger price and format) which are intended not only as a replacement but to con- 
tain the whole or the major part of Baudelaire’s writing on artistic subjects. This 
volume includes not only the essay on Constantin Guys, which gives it the title, 
but three of the poet’s other major studies in hagiography, on Poe, on Wagner and 
on Delacroix, the essays on French and European caricaturists aad on the essence 
of laughter and a charming occasional piece on children’s toys. It is very fully 
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illustrated, particularly with regard to the Guys’ Drawings and there are charming 
photographs of Wagner and of Guys as old men by Nadar. It is a pity however 
that Mr. Mayne, who has kept much of his 1955 introductory text intact, has not 
found space to make any reference to the important 1959 Guys, Nadar, Woutn 
exhibition at the Musee Jacqmulart—Andree. The second volume is planned to 
contain the salons articles and the pieces on “The Museum of Classics” and 
“Painters and Etchers’”. When this is complete, almost the whole of Baudelaire’s 
critical utterance will be available at last to the English public. It is an achievement 
on which Mr. Mayne and the Phaidon Press are to be warmly congratulated. 

Is Baudelaire the father of modern criticism? He is frequently so described, but 
in order to understand this claim properly we must look a little more closely at his 
views on the nature of the critical function itself. “All great poets naturally and 
fatally become critics” he wrote in the essay on Wagner “I pity those poets who are 
guided by instinct alone: I regard them as incomplete . . . It would be unthinkable 
for a critic-to become a poet; and it is impossible for a poet not to contain within 
him a critic”. To Baudelaire’s civilisation, particularly in the nineteenth century, 
needed to be constantly on guard in the struggle against the encroaching evils of 
materialism, hypocrisy, Forpar and the sheer second-rate. (Under the last head he 
included the more pompous and more popular examples of contemporary success 
from Ingress and Horace Vernet to Chanlet and Beranger). It was to him the duty 
of tHe artist (“the poet”) to commit himself irrevocably to the struggle, and to do so 
seemed to him as natural a part of the artist’s proper preoccupations as the act of 
creation itself. Poor Berlioz comes in for some fairly harsh sidekicks for what 
Baudelaire regarded as the tepid part be played in the Tannhauser crisis of 1861. 
Much of the writing in the present volume is therefore couched in terms of personal- 
ities. In consequence Baudelaire is sometimes subject to the criticism that he 
chose the wrong horse. It may be said for instance that he was not out of proportion 
in nominating the delightful but limited artist Constantin Guys as the Painter of 
Modern Life, at the time when not only Combet but Manet and the Impressionists 
were already knocking at the door. But, as Mr. Mayne points out, this attitude is 
to miss the point of what Baudelaire stands for. 

Baudelaire’s essential contribution to the study or the arts was neither as a trend- 
setter (indeed he would be more than surprised by some of the results which his 
friend Manet and his contemporaries unleashed), nor as an intuitive interpreter 
like Fromentin and the Goniqurts. The value of his criticism depends first upon its 
literary quality, which demands a right of audience on its own account, and secondly 
upon the intensity with which he directs the reader’s attention to the importance of 
the impact made by a work of art upon his own feelings. The questions which 
Baudelaire continually asks are those which have most strangly influenced the 
critical approach of our own era. Is a work honest? Is it relevant? Is it beautiful 
in itself? Even writers as widely different as Bernard Berenson, in the theory of 
tactile values or Clive Bell in the doctrine of significant form owe him something. 

Although Baudelaire was born steeped in the tenets of Romantisism, nevertheless 
his vision of beauty was never limited to stop short at the achievements of the 
Romantic school. The test which he askes us to apply is the one which has become 
almost standard in our demand from a picture—does it give to the viewer that 
Frisson (which Baudelaire refers to as a volupte, and Mr. Mayne felicitously trans- 
lates as the “‘shock of pleasure”) which is the almost inevitable reaction to any 
worl’ of real quality? The greatness of his vision is that he saw that this is a test 
which could be properly applied equally to Daumier and Guys as it could to 
Delacroix. Our debt to Baudelaire is that he freed us from the tyranny of pre- 
occupied, emotive or subjective criteria and brought home to us once and for all 
the importance of the objective test. ERNLE MONEY 
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CREATIVE ENDEAVOURS 
Pages from Tarusa: New Voices in Russian Writing. Ed. by Andrew Field. Chapman 
. and Hall. 35s. 
Where Goldfish Go. Claude Cattaert. Trs. by Len Ortzen. Phoenix House. 16s. 
The Catechist. Joseph W. Abruquah. Foreword by Elspeth Huxley. Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 

The young Harvard teacher and critic, Andrew Field, deserves thanks from all 
interested in contemporary Soviet literature for providing the Western reader with 
this representative anthology from Tarusa, a small town not far from Moscow 
which since the 19th century has been a centre for artists and writers. Everyone 
remembers that a life quiet and withdrawn did not render Boris Pasternak immune 
from persecution, and when Pages from Tarusa was published in Russia in late 1961 
(in an edition of 75,000 copies) it was quickly withdrawn on a technical pretext 
before more than a few thousand copies had been sold. Why? we may ask, for 
although a general ‘liberal’ tone pervades the collection, the stories poems and 
essays would seem, as Mr. Field says, to be “‘at all times within the context of the 
very highest aspirations and ideals of Communist society.” He suggests that only a 
Babbitt or his Soviet equivalent could have issued such a withdrawal order. 

What emerges from reading these offerings is their isolation from contemporary 
tendencies in writing. Baulked of the experimental urge which is permitted in Britain, 

' America and Western Europe, latter-day Russian writers remain “Russian” in 
spirit and subject and, if anything, revert to past examples for form and treatment. 
Mr. Field has enlisted a very good team of translators: he explains that the poetry 
translations have been done from literal versions and metrical schemes supplied to 
the poets, but some “have taken certain liberties”. The poem I like best is Vladimir 
Kornilov’s long narrative ‘The Driver’, a first-hand story of a Western Russian’s 
adventure in the Virgin Lands under the persuasion of Communist propaganda. 
Save for one solitary sexual encounter he slaves joylessly on for the communal 
good. “Towards us the grain rolled by . . . “That’s just great!’, ‘No, I said, ‘only 

- the usual.’ I kept my mind on the driving.” 

The most impressive prose contribution is Boris Balter’s ‘Three from a Town’, 
a 90-page story of three growing schoolboys called by the secretary of the local 
branch of the Komsomol to ‘volunteer’ for army training: Their free-and-easy 

- comradeship is shown, their home backgrounds, their girl friends—a well-drawn 
background against which their distinctive individualities compel attention. It is a 
tale that conveys a realistic picture of a cross-section of Soviet youth, and it supplies 
the nearest comparison with American writers like Salinger and his school. 

From France comes a best-seller in excellent translation. Where Goldfish Go is a 
brisk-moving first-person-singular tale of a 10-year-old girl who revolts from 
parental and family control in a highly-respectable quarter of Paris. Out shopping 
with her grandmother one day she buys a goldfish in a polythene bag, : and her revolt 
starts when her disagreeable English governess flushes it down the w.c. She runs 
away with the concierge’s boy-of-all-work (of equal age), and for three days they 
roam Paris, collecting more goldfish and living on biscuits and meat paste. All’s 
well in the end, but Valerie’s adventure makes a most exciting and hilarious short 
novel with a ‘difference’—a tale of a child for sophisticated grown-ups. 

The Catechist is a biographical novel by a Ghanaian headmaster which comes with 
the blessing of Mrs. Elspeth Huxley as “an African book that steers clear of politics 
and gives a plain, honest story of a human being whose experiences can never be 
repeated, for the world in which he lived has gone.” It is the author’s story of his 
father’s life, and apart from certain fictional elements it gives the life-facts as his © 
father often told them. In brief, the ‘catechist’—a failed aspirant for the Wesleyan 
ministry who could not baptise, marry or bury members of the flock—was under- 
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paid and sent from place to place in poverty and corroding indignation. The cir- 

, cumstances of Kobina Afram’s and his family’s life are thus convincing, but they 
remain almost uniformly dull. The book is obviously a labour of love. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


A VICTORIAN REALIST 
George Gissing: a Critical Biography. Jacob Korg. Methuen, 42s. 

When Frederic Harrison, the eminent Victorian Positivist, received the manu- 
script of a first novel by Gissing, an unknown author in his early twenties, he sat 
up half the night reading it and the next morning wrote to him, “There can be no 
doubt as to the power of your book. It will take rank amongst the works of great 
rank of these years.” But he added that the work went against all his sympathies in 
art and confessed that he hated Zola’s realism. 

Son of a Wakefield chemist, George Gissing (1857-1903) was one of the most 
gifted, and ill-fated, of Victorian novelists. He was of the literary generation that 
included George Eliot, Turgenev, Thomas Hardy, Kipling, Meredith, Henry James 
and H. G. Wells. Some of these he met and knew towards the end of his sorely 
troubled life, but for the most part he was a solitary, suffering self-inflicted wounds 
in his spirit which bled into his writings. A brilliant student at Owens College, 

+ Manchester, Gissing first met trouble at 19 by falling in love with a young prostitute 
and then stealing money and clothes from the college common room in the vain 
hope of saving her. Instead, he married the girl after serving a term in prison. The 
couple lived in dire poverty in one slum room after another, his wife drinking 
heavily and sometimes reverting to her looseness, and Gissing writing 
of life as he saw it. 

Professor Korg tells how that first novel, Workers in the Dawn, was published in 
1880 at the author’s own expense after he had received a small family inheritance. 
It sold 49 copies in the first three months, and the amount that came to him after a 
year’s sale was sixteen shillings. Most of his subsequent novels were sold outright 
and he was well advanced in his short life before publisher’s terms and sales improved. 

By 1883 Gissing had made arrangements for his wife to be cared for elsewhere. 
His release came with her death in 1887, when he was thirty; but even then he had 
not profited by bitter experience, for three years later—convinced that he had no 
chance of meeting a woman of better class and intellect—he deliberately married 

. the common and unattractive daughter of a small shopkeeper, described by Morley 
Roberts as “just a female” and by Wells as “ʻa servant girl’. She soon gave way to 
ungovernable rages, until at last Gissing was forced to separate from her and travel 
abroad. His tardy compensation came in the union he formed with Gabrielle 
Fleury, a young French translator who cared for him till his early death. 

Undoubtedly the misfortunes of his own wayward life influenced Gissing’s 
creative work. He must have felt hopelessness and tragedy in his very bones, and 
when he put pen to paper he saw life as a sad and sordid spectacle. With the ex- 
ception of Veranilda, a tale of old Rome, his books, as George Sampson said, are 
stories of defect without dignity. He viewed life as a state remorseless and over- 
powering, and this harping on one string, despite the skill of the performer, pre- 
vented him from achieving greatness. Apart from this temperamental approach to 
his work it is generally acknowledged, as Professor Korg emphasises, that Gissing 
was handicapped by his loyalty to the traditions of the Victorian novel. As Dickens 
did, he combined many plots to achieve an overall effect—but, unlike Dickens, he 
was unable to command richness and vividness of treatment in the sub-plots. He him- 
self wrote an excellent study of Dickens. If he had a model it was George Eliot, 
and Professor Kérg follows Mr. Swinnerton in insisting on this, and mainly in 
interpreting the mission of the novel as “a criticism of life”. 
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Professor Korg’s detailed descriptions of Gissing’s novels, including The Unt 
classed, {sabel Clarendon, Demos, New Grub Street, Born in Exile and The Odd . 
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Women are most valuable; also the attention he pays to his part-confessional 
book, The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft and his friend Morley Roberts’ .. 
thinly-disguised biography, The Private Papers of Henry Maitland (1912). 


WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Writers and Critics (Oliver and Boyd. 
Ss. per volume). Six additions have 
been made to this series of brief bio- 
graphies, which contain critical ap- 
preciations of great literary figures, 
often from a new viewpoint. In Thomas 
Mann, Mr. Andrew White reviews 
Mann’s fiction, essays and political 
utterances, “‘stressing that Mann’s culti- 
vation of ambivalent humour is moti- 
vated by fundamental moral and human- 
itarian aims”. Of Mann’s controversial 
Reflections of a Non-Political Man, the 
author takes the view that “there is 
nothing in the Reflections to imply that 
Thomas Mann was against democracy 
per se”. Scott is a new appraisal of Sir 
Walter Scott by Professor Thomas 
Crawford and should lead to a revival 
in reading his novels. The author gives 
a special chapter to The Heart of Mid- 
lothian which he quite rightly regards 
his finest and most profound work. 
Mr. Alastair Thomson has written a 
valuable introductory study of the 
French poet, Paul Valery in Valery. 
He defends this remarkable man against 
accusations of preciousness and ob- 
scurity. Emily Dickinson by Professor 
Douglas Duncan is a brief survey of the 
poetry of that extraordinary American 
poet who died in 1886 a recluse in 
Amherst, Massachusetts, and quite 
unkown. Professor Duncan discusses her 
poetry and also the critics’ reactions 
to her work. “We cannot miss in her”, 
he writes, “the disturbing presence of 
genius”. In Orwell, Mr. Edward M. 
Thomas writes of author George Orwell, 
born Eric Hugh Blair in 1903. The 
author is concerned to relate Orwell’s 
political themes with the literary forms 
in which he chose to express them. Of 


1984, Mr. Thomas says: in spite of its 
emotional exaggeration “it is d book that 
towers above almost anything else he 
wrote, or, indeed almost any novel of 
our time”. Professor Geoffrey Rans 
writes a stimulating contribution on 
Edgar Allan Poe. “His greatest post- 
humous misfortune has been the glam- 
ourisation of his life at the expense of 
his work”. Here Professor Rans revgrses 
this process to seek “‘the discovery of 
the essential seriousness of Poe’s art”. 


History of Western Philosophy (Allen 
and Unwin. 20s. paperback). Bertrand 
Russell’s celebrated history of Western 
philosophy “and its connection with 
political and social circumstances from 
the earliest times to the present day” 
was first published in 1946. After six 
impressions, the work was reset as a 
new edition in 1961, without textual 
alteration. There was another impression 
in 1962 and now there is at last a paper- 
back edition in the series of Unwin 
University Books, with the same text as 
before. In this intellectual masterpiece of 
erudition and analysis. Bertrand Russell 
treats “only those philosophers who 
seem to me to have considerable 
importance and mentioning, in connec- 
tion with them, such details as, even if 
not of fundamental importance, have 
value on account of some illustrative 
or vivifying quality”. 


Yoga in Ten 
Oates. Is. 6d.). Dom. Dechanet, who is 
Prior of the Benedictine Monastery of 
Saint Benoit, at Kansenia, Katanga, 
has for long studied the adaptation 
along Western lines and in a Christian 
spirit of Hatha-Yoga, one of the Indian 
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disciplines. “The Indians”, says Father 
Dechanet, “invented nothing, They 
merely discovered a universal principle 
.. . the repercussion on the spiritual 
element in man, the soul (mind) and 
spirit (heart), of gestures and attitudes 
imposed on the body, the material 
element.” In this volume, Father De- 
chanet has published what was origin- 
ally a correspondence course explaining 
this system of “integrated physical and 
psychical culture” in ten lessons, which 
include the Yogi postures, and breathing 
exercises in an instructive form. It is 
certainly a book of considerable interest. 


The Future of Britain’s Railways (Allen 
and Unwin. 35s.). This is a short 
expert study by Mr. Roger Calvert of 
” the*present condition and future deve- 
lopment of British railways. He deals 
generally with the technical side of 
modernisation and problems particular- 
ly related to main lines, branch lines, 
London and the principal cities. The 
author looks in general to expansion 
and not contraction. He stresses the 
importance of freight traffic and regards 
as most unfortunate the controversey 
upon the closure of branch lines. The 
controversey ‘“‘should have centred 
round the expansion of traffic and of 
freight on the main lines, because here 
alone is the road to solvency”. 


They All Come Out (Allen and Unwin. 
18s.). This is a useful volume on help 
to the ex-prisoner by Mrs. G. M. F. 
Bishop, who has had long experience 
both as a magistrate and in after-care 
work. This book is mainly directed to 
people who come into contact with 
former prisoners and who themselves 
need guidance in dealing with and 
assisting them. “In order to help, it is 
necessary to understand something of 
the problems and difficulties a prisoner 
has to face when he is once more free.” 
Mrs. Bishop discusses life in prison and 
the problems it brings to inmates. She 
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accepts that there is no rigid patter 
which characterises the crimħal but 
gives a pen picture of some typical 
types. She explains what after-care help 
is now available; and, most important 
to the theme of this book, she discusses 
the best way an individual should ap- 
proach the problem of giving assistance 
in rehabilitation. The book contains 
many examples of the problems facing 
the ex-prisoner. 


Porphyry on Abstinence from Animal 
Food, trs. from the Greek by Thomas 
Taylor. Edited and Introduced by 
Esme Wynne-Tyson. (Centaur Press. 
30s.) gives the text of the four books by 
Porphyry (born 232 A.D.), a pupil of 
Plotinus, who was called in his time the 
greatest enemy of the Christian religion 
and had his books burned—or most of 
them-——-by order of Theodosius. The 
treatises are well summed up in the 
Introduction: “Porphyry contends that 
to insert a dead animal in a living man 
is to introduce into him something of a 
deplorably ‘foreign nature’. Therefore 
to abstain from flesh eating is an es- 
sential part of the purification of the 
soul, a belief that was in the human 
consciousness ages before the priests of 
Isis imparted it to Pythagoras .. .” 
Whatever his persecution in his own 
time, Porphyry’s attitude to Christianity 
is now interpreted as hostility to what 
the theologians had made of the 
original Gospel by the 3rd century. 
Vegetarians will now have chapter and 
verse to quote from one of the chief 
philosophers of his age. 


The Cutty Sark gives the title-impetus 
to Mr. Adrian Bury’s welcome new 
volume of poems, The Immortal Ship 
(Charles Skilton Ltd., 50 Alexandra 
Road, S.W.19. 12s. 6d.). It is a graceful 
poem in rhymed couplets; and ‘grace- 
ful’ is the word to describe the contents 
of ‘this collection mainly lyrical by a 
distinguished water-colour artist. 
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